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i'iilJl I’AWQUAWi VlJ/J/AlIl 

II KiulVBoiluoiito 6 nuJlu Htoria ilolla lottumtum iUiliana quel 
poriodo oho ineoiijiiioi6 oou lo apoiv latiao dol l^otrorca, q s'avvioi- 
nava alia aua fine, quaiido veiiuoro alia luco hj primo oporo del 
Muohiavylli o dtil C4uiuoiardiui. Easo ubljraeeia \ina grau parto 
dol flcoolo XiV, lutto 11 Bccolo XV, cd ha ima gmiidlssiiuu impor- 
laui^a, puL'ch^ alloru 11 punaioro, la oultura lUliaua aubirono uua 
profouda ti’UBforuia/iouo, caorcltarowo \iua gmudiuBlTuu iuiluonza bu 
tuUa 1' Europa. 

A priuui viata hi vodono por6 in easo dollo Blruuo ooutmdiziojii, 
C4r Itali«ui cho con la Mivim Gonmedia, ooji la liric(i di Dante o 
dol Potravea, col DcoancroTm avovaiio dulo pi'ova di graudo 
origiuaUlij\, vaggiungoiido uu’ altozza glorioaa davvoro, aouibrano a 
lui tral/to, como poiiUti, nniUiro aU-ada; eojubraiio diapimzaro 
quolla lingua oho avovauo cou tanto oiioro adoporata. Vogliouo 
soriYOro iu latino anoho lo loUoro Iivuiilian; jnutano poifmo i 
loro iionii por prondorli dai Clrcoi o dai Ilomani. Non farnio 
nltvo clio loggoro, imilaro, tvadurro Livio, Tncito, Cicorono, rialono, 
Ai'iatotolo. Loggonclo la Btoria lottorarxa dol 'J’imboBoIu, xioi vodiomo 
slilarci diuanzi nna aorio Bl/Ci'miiiaU di Boritlod oriidili, oho sono 
tutli ohiamati o ai orodono grnndi ; sono lodati o si lodano fra loro, 
quando non haimo disputo loitorario, porch6 allora invece si 
laocrano sanguiuosamonto. Esai paro cho faooiano tuUi piili o mono 
la fllossn cosa j traduzioni dal groGO iu latino, lungho disaortaziojii 
od orazioni, 8oi)ra bnLto orazioni fimobvi, uollo qiuiU 6 uu conUuuo 
#oitaro, imiUiro autori grooi o romaul Sonibrano florilegi formabi 
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ponendo insieme le sched$ 8U cui avevAuo preso appunli nel 
leggere i classici. Si oredeva fore un grando ologio, qimudo 
d’ uno di essi si dioeva ; Vera scimmia di Ciceroao ! Quando il loxo 
Liografo e libraio Yespasiano da Bisticei voleva esaliaro al jdA alto 
grade uno di eesi, e lodome T orozione die avova eontita con suo 
grande compiaoitnerito, soleva dire : aveva una inemoria divina ! 
Non o' & autore greco o romano che egli non abbia in qnel giorno 
ricordato ! Anche le loro epietole, sciitto genoralmente per csaoi’o 
stampate, erano oompilate olio stesso modo. Pure si dicova oho 
una lettei’a latina del segretario Colncoio Salniati giovava alia 
Eepubblicca ftorenbina piili d’ imo squadrone di cavalloria. Inbnifco 
un solo vero, grande poefca e prosatore italiano di qnel tempo noi 
non posaiamo eitarlo, Perfino la DwI'ac^ Gonmtdia. era tenufca in 
poco coiito, perchi non era aoritba in latino. Sicoli6 noi fmiamo 
col persnaderci die si trotti d* un periodo di pedantorin o di 
decadenza, quasi d’ una stmna abormzione dollo epirilo itabano. 

Ma allora povch6 mai da ogni parte d’ Europa si vicno fra noi ad 
ammiraro, ad imparare ? Da Oxford, da Parigi, da Vienna vongono 
a Pirenze, a Roma, a Padova a etudiore presso i nostri oriiditi, per 
porfcare a caaa i germi fecondi della nostra erudiziono, oho vengono 
per tntto accolU con enfcusiasmo. E come mai, qnando, verso la line 
del secolo XV, cessa 1 ' eradizione e si tovna a eevivero in italiano, 
comiucia a un tratto un altro periodo della lotteratura nazioiialc, 
fecoudo ed originals dawero? Lo spiiito italiano apparisco allora 
come animate di nuova vita., ringiovanito o rinvigorito. Esso si 6 
affatto emancipato dalle pasfcoio del Medio Evo, erea la prosa 
scientifica e la eoienza poHfeica. I* storia nioderna acquista la sua 
forma definitiva, abbandonando la foma matoi'ialo e meeauioa della 
cronaca. 11 metodo sperimentale h iniziato dal genio voramonto 
portentoso di Leonardo da Vinci. Nasce la filosofia modorna. Ri 
sorive r Orlando fuHoso doll’ Ariosto. 4) nna scluera mmiorosa, 
crescente di prosaton e pocti, cho destano I’ammu-azionc dol mondo 
civile. Non parliamo qui deUe arti belle, lo quali. seguondo lo 
stesao cammino, progrediscono insieme colla lettoratnra, coma 
manifeafcaziono dollo gfcesso syiiito uaziouale, o riompiono il 
mondo di uu entusiasmo che conbinua anche oggi. Allora, 
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ei dove couchiudere ohe ciueato non fu un periodo di pedanteria e 
di docadonzaj ma piuUoato di i)rofonda trasformaziono a di riuuova- 
mouio. II varo 6 aho T orudiziono italiana non cominoi6 punto in 
opposiziono ai tro graudi BcritUyri dal Ti-eoenliO, Dante, Petravca o 
Bocoacoio, n6 pov aLbandonava la stmda da lovo battiita. Tuiono 
nnzi essi cbo la iniziai’ono. Danto 6 gi^ piano d* omnnraziono per 
1’ autioliiU ; Yirgilio h> la sua fida scoria uolV Inferno. In queslo, 
6 bon voi'o, 8ono, como Dagani, condauuati i grand! scritiori g 
pousaiori doll’ anLiobili\j mn le pono crudoli olio ivi tormenlano 
i daimati aouo per essi fiospcse, o 1* Inforno si muta in un luogo 
d’ onoi’Q. Ncl De Mbnarchia Dauto oi dice cho non v’ lia nolla 
sioria del mondo nulla clio Ma piil grande della Eepubblica e 
doir Ixnpero loraauo. La etoria di Boma antica 6 per lui un 
miracolo oontiuuo, dirotlamonto operate dalla Diviua Providenza. 
II Potrai'oa poi i adtUrittiuu 1' iniziatore, il foudatoro della oriidi- 
ziono. Essa aombm in voro scaUuiro, como per spontnuoa e 
necGsaaria cvoluziono, dal sono slosso della nostra Icttoratiira 
uaKionalo. L como uua luiova cducasdono, un mazzo adoporalo 
per U'ttsfoi’uiare lo Siurito itaUauo, c con cbso qnollo di Uvtta 
r Europa, omauoipandoli dal Medio Evo. Per faveeno un' idea 
ubiara, no! non dobbiamo conlonlarci d' eBaroinaro in mnssa lutti 
gU enuUli ; iim dobbiamo eooglioro fra di loin quolU obo Imnno 
voramonto uno apirito originalo, o non ripetono mecanioamonto il 
lavoro comuno ; nia dainio ail easo una propria iiiipronba, ottenendo 
I’Cflultati iiuispoltati o miovi. 

La poosia italiana aveva, por una specio d’ iapiraziono divina, 
oniancipaLo lo spirito nniiuio diU unstioioino mcdioovalo, condu- 
cenclolo all' osservaziono della rcalU; iillo studio doUn natura, clolla 
eocioti\, deir uoiiio; alia feclolo riproduziouo dollo sue passioni. 
Ma la prnsa non ora anolio intoramoiito formata. Non si sapova 
ficrivoro la storia propriainonto delta. La filosofia o la scionza 
politiica lion si craiio aucora potuto oiuanoipato dalla forma 
scolastica. Un vero liuguaggio Bciciitifico ilaliauo non csistova. 
Porlino lo lottoro bvmiliari non avovano tvovato la loro propria 
forma. Olii Icggo il Canto doUa Pranooaoa da Edinini o del Conto 
l^golino erode di ieggero una poowa inodorna, old legge la M'oim'oMa 
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0 il Gomiio, ai aeJite eonfcinuftmente ricondotto nel Medio Evo. 
Era quiudi necesaario corapiere, genoralizzai’e 1 opera iniziata dalla 
poesia. Ma allora appuuto si vide die ei6 ora state gii'i fatio dagli 
antichi. Una pagina di Cicerone oocanto ad una di S. Tommnao 
pai'6 in fatti modenia. L’ Apollo di Belvedere aocanto ad uu 
Criato di Margaritone o di Cimabue sembra la rivelaziouo della 
natura, illuminata dal sole, accanto a convenzioni o a comUnazioni 
arbificiali. Baatava dnnque imitoro gli nntidu. Ed a quoftto 
perGi6 tiitti gli spiriti culti ai gettarono a uu tratfco, con 
un' avidity, con un impeto iri’csiabibilo. Coal cominoib il 
periodo dell’ erudizione o dell' Umanesimo, oho fu chiamato 
ancho del Rinascimonto, perclid si cerc6 allora di far rinascoro 
1' antiohit^. 

La prima e pid immediata cousequouza di quoeta imiiaziouo 
degU autichi fn T osaervazione conbinua, lo atndio gouoralo ddU 
natura, della realti, della sociebi., dell’ uomo. Lo Bguardo ai rivolso 
dal cielo alia terra, I Greoi ed i Eoanaui non disprozzavano 
ie oitbi di queato mondo per lo citti di Dio, la patria torroua por 
la celeste. La bellezza del coipo, della natura T ammiravauo, la 
divinizzavano. Kon disprozzavanoipiacori dei sonsi. Nollooperc 
latino del Petrarca apparisce in un modo veranienio ainmivahilo 
come lo studio dell' antioo conducesse alio studio della natura. 
Egli visita, osserva, descrive i dintorni di Napoli con Virgilio iu 
jnano, ohe li deacriva anoh’ esso. ifc il primo clio si dimostrb 
voramente rapifco dalla bollezza del paesaggio. Eiiuaiio lungamento 
a eontemplare il mare in tempest^; sale avd monti ed fa rapito dalla 
bellezza di quella vista. Ovunquo si forma, ossorva i costunii, i 
porsonaggi piii singolari, ohe si presentano al suo sgunrdo, o li 
descrive eon passiono e preoisione. Egli fa non solo il primo 
erudite ; ma in lui si trovano iu germe tutto le qualitfa proprio doi 
migliori erudifci ; tutto lo varie, molbiplici tendenzo cbo, dopo di 
lui, avrfa I’ erudizione. Egli combatto il Modio Evo sotto tutto lo 
sue forme, Oombatte 1' autorifcfa, nssoluta di Axistotelo, il motodo 
arbifioiale seguito dai medici e dai giuristi dol suo tempo. Ma 
tutto questo non fa ancoiti la consoquenzn di an nuovo indirizzo, di iin 
nuovo mebodo soientifioo, Oifa oho egii biasima verauionto ^ 
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la forma soolastica, poi’cb6 essa & barbara, cd ogli vuolo la forma 
olaeaica, la sola bolla, la sola vera. 

Dopo di lui r orudiziono iUvliaua, dallo sUidio dolla forma 
dovova passai’o all' omancipaziono dollo spirito umano, avviarsi alia 
ricoroa di m\ inotodo, di rina soiouza nuova. E j^rima di tutto, 
cominoib a formarsi, ad eduoaim fra di noi lo spirilo oritico, die 
divonuG spirito dol socolo. Ia ricoroa dogli antichi oodioi, o la 
necoflfliti, di paragonarli tru loro, por dcoidoro qualo ora la loziono 
da adolbarsi uolla piibblicaziouo dci toali, fii il primo avviamento 
alia critica. E qucata oriUca divouLiva auolio pu\ acuta quando 
si fcrattava di im' opera di Platono o di Arieloielo, peroh^ era 
iieoGsaario a dccidorai aver oliiara eouoscwiza del sistema filosofico 
doll’ autoro. Gli eruditi poi studiavano, ammiravano tutli quanti 
gli antichi filosofi ; Platono, Arietotelo, Plotino, Porfirio, Coufuoio, 
Zoroastro. Quosto portava alia necessity di paragonaro i van 
sisloini, per doi:ormiiiaruo il rolafcivo valoro, o soogUoro la soluziono 
proforibilo doi graudi problomi cho si presouiavano alia monte 
umana. E iiortava lu nccossittV di aflldursi alia propria ragiono, 
olio coal aoquistava finalnioiito la sua indipeiulonza. Eu quosta 
allora la graudo couquiaUv intollottualo doll’ Italia, Pol Medio 
Evo i problomi iiloaorioi orano gi^i risoluti dalln rivolazione, formn- 
lata dttlla toologia. Ia filoaofia, aiicolla dolla teologia, non dovova 
faro allro oho osporli, accettando la soUrziono giii data, apiogarli, 
dimoatrarli col ragionainouto o aia con la logica di Ariafcotolo, il 
qualo divenno poroi^) I' auloriiA iuoont^tata. Il Binasoimonto 
oomiuoib ad affrontarli la jiriina volta con la pura, libora ragiono, 
oho avova aoquistato la pioua uoaoioiim di se. Quosto fu il 
prinoipalo fondamonto dolla iiuova ouUiiiu. Ed il procosso col 
qualo r Italia lo trov6, col snssidio oio6 o lo studio doll' anbichiti\, 
fu imitaio da UiUa V Europa. Solo por mozzo del pasaato 
r umal^i^ arriv6 alia oonquista dol suo awoniro. 

Il primo oho dim08ir6 ima vora iudipoudonza ed originality, 
filosoflca, souza ossoro addiritlura il foudatoro di un nuovo sistoma, 
fu Lorenzo Valla (IdOS-S"?). Ad una grando oonosconza del greoo, 
da lui tradotto mirabilmonto ncl latino, oho egli scrivova con una 
^•ando oleganza, univa un aoumo oritico singolaro. Lo question! 
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filosofiohe, grammaticali e rotoriche, di cui molto si 0 COU 136 , sotto 
la sua penna si mutavano in qiiestioni logiche, lilosofioho. Le loggi 
del parlate e del comporre, egU diceva, non si possoiio trovare^ 
eomprendere, se non si riducono prima a leggi del ponsioro. E 
cosi neUe sue opere noi aasiatiamo al processo con cui la iilologift 
condiisse allora alia filoaofia. II Valla era uno spirito acuto, 
originale e moidace, spesso auche paradossale. Per combattore 
il jnisticismo e 1 ’ ascefcismo medioevale, per riconosoere il valore 
ohe hanno le leggi e la voce della natura, ogli, nol suo libro Dc 
VoluptaU ct vero 6 ono, esalta i piaoeri dci sens!, arrivaudo fino 
all’ oacenitiv. Nel combattore aspramente i giuristi del suo tempo, 
sollevando una vera teiDpesbjV auch’ egli, conic il Petrarca, con- 
danna la loro barbara forma. Per compreudero le loggi romane, 
egli dicQva, biaogna innauzi fcufcto conoscero 0 sapero eorivoro bono 
la lingua di Cicerono. twaurdo pretendero di eapovle, comontarlo, 
intenderle col vostro linguaggio. Ma ogli non si formava a c'i 6 , 
ed aggiuugeva aacora : 6 necessario saperle connebfcero 0 spiegaro 
con la storia di Eoma, di cui le leggi fanno parto, da cui esso 
Bcatuviecono. E coai accennava giii al metodo storico. Il suo 
acume critico si manifeslb del pari nello scrilto contro la protesa 
donaziono di Cogfcantmo. Egli la oombal,t 6 non solo storicamonto 
6 giuriclicameuto. non riconoscendo ucir Tmporalore il diritto 
d’ alionare le terro dell’ Impero; jna anche filologicamontc, 
dimostrando cho il latino del preleso documeuto non potova essoro 
del tempo in cui si voleva fare credere clio esso fosse stato scritto. 

Un altro dei filosofi che ebboro gran fama ncl sooolo XV fu 
Marsilio Ficino (1433 99), il foudatore dclV Accaclcitda Plalonica, 
il traduttoro di tutbe le opere di Pktono, die esso, oanoniuo di 
S. Lorenzo, aminirava a segno tale da teiiore nccosi i Inmi imianzi 
al suo busto. Eu autore di molte opero filosoficho, la priiicipalo 
della quali voleva prima iutitolave Tlmlogia clwhtima, ma poi 
intitol 6 invece Theologia platoniea. Essa dovova conlenero tiitlo 
il sisfcema del Eicino. Clii la legge, 0 pensa alia reputazione 
universale che F autore allora godeva, al grnn numoro di dotbi 
stranieri, cho da ogni parte d’ Europa accorrovano a aontiro lo 
sue lezioni nello Studio fioi'entino, i*osUv profondamento disillusct 
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Non o’ h in quest* opera nessima vera originality fllosofica. L’ autore 
in sostau^ja non fa alfcro oho raffazzouare la filoaofia ueoplatonica 
cU Plolino 0 cU Porfirio. II mondo gli apparo popolato cU '* torzo 
CSB031Z0,” 0 Bia “aniiuo xozionaU/’ diverso por6 dalV auima im- 
luortalo doll* uomo, cho 6 in hii iufusa direttamento da Dio. 
Qiiosto animo aouo fra di loro in mutua relaziono ; agiscono le uno 
buUg altro, o bu quolla ancho doll' uomo, il olio rondo, oecondo il 
Pioiuo, ragiono doll* aatrologia, uUa qualo egli prestava gran fedo. 
Tutto quosLo animo doU’ aoqim, dolV aria, clolla terra, degli astri 
si riuniscono poi in una sola, oho 6 coino T anima ragionalo 
doir univorso. .til una specie di jiantoismo, di oui il Pioino non si 
roiidova luoiuiiuouto couto, giaecli6 ogli rc8l6 sompro credonto o 
catiolioo. Con quosto pantoisino il concetto dol Dio personalo o 
oroatoro oomineia lontamonto a mntarsi nel ooncoifco doll' Assoluto, 
oho boji proflto si trova difiliso nolla lottoratuiu italiana dol tempo. 

Ma un ciu'attoro assai aingolaro o proprio di questa filosoiia o oho 
in coiuo mode valo a spiogarno la giundo popolarity, era la continua 
allugoria di cui ossa facova uso. Per mozzo doll' aUegoria il Pioino 
pvotendova Bofltouovo eho fra lo “ torzo oaaonzo” degU astri, gli Dei 
paganl o gU AnguE v’ ova una grande somigliauza, tan to cho pobo- 
vano fra loro confoudorsl Auzi tm i concotti fondainonbaU del 
Oristianoainio o dol I'agttuosjmo (per mezzo dolla flloeofla bene 
intosa o Hpiogata) non v’ om poi eostanzialo diflbronza. In Platono, 
iioll' Euoido di Virgilio, modiauto I’ allogoria, ogli trovava chiara- 
monto adonibrabi i doinmi ijrinoiijali dol Orietianesinio, oho lo Sibillo 
avovano profolati. K nol ci6 faro avrivava nd una osagoraziono oho 
qualcho volte confina col ii<licolo. Eppuro quesfco appuubo 6 oi6 cho 
allora dostava grande ammiraziono, o gli dcfcfeo una vora importauza 
fltoricu. SccQudo il (soucotto toologico mcdioevale, il Paganesimo, 
con tutta la sfcoria o la oultura gucco-roiaaua, restnva come messo 
fuori di quel mondo cho 6 veramonlo xoalo, oiob il mondo oristiano. 
.Era qualoho cosa di profauo, quasi diabolico, niento altro cho orroro 
od iuganno. Tutto oi6 riusciva Biipremainonlo dosohmfco o tormen- 
toHo p(jr coloro cho nol secolo XV aiuiuimvano sopra ogni coaa 
r antichity. Ora il Piciuo, per mozzo dolla sua allegoria neo- 
^latonica, oho ogli xiionova paxto inlogranto del suo sistema 
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filosoftco; veniva a redimere 1* antioMtA pagana, dandole un proprio 
posto nella storia dello spirito iimano, riconoscendola parte aoslan- 
ziale del nostro efisere intellefcbuale e DKjrale. E quosto paroYa 
allora nna vera, rina grande rivelazione, ohe voniva oome a restitnii’e 
la pace, a ristabilire ncU* uomo 1’ armonia epii-iUmlo. 016 epiega 11 
gi'ande suooesso obe ebbe 11 sisfcema del iTloino, non ostaufco la sua 
povertA filosofiea. Pico della Mirandola ae no fece luio del pu\ 
oaldi propagator! 0 Bostenibori, ottenendo anch’ egli un grandissimo 
favore. Ed in vero se, como eiatema fllosofleo, T opera del Eioino 
6 soomparso, senza lasciore di se alcuna tracoia profonda, 11 suo 
concetto della relazione storica oho c’ 6 fra T anticbitA o la sooiotA 
moderna, soprawisse, perchA rispondo alia realtA. Ed anoho quosto 
fu uno del grand! servigi che V erudiziouo italiana rose uUa oiviltA. 

Ti’a gli ecrittori ohe ebbero allora grnndo importanza, vanno 
ricordati Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1459) o Leonardo Aretino 
(1369-1444), ambedue segrotar! della Eopubblica lioreutina. Oosi 
V uno come V altro sono i due atorici pid celebri fra gli eruditi. 
II Bracciolini fu. Bopra tutto un letterato, un latiulsta ologaiito; 
peroorsQ 1’ Europa intera ccrcaudo codici aiitichi, o ne scopri molti. 
In quest! snoi viaggi descrisao i coatuini, i pocsi oho and6 visibando. 
Da Costanza narrd miniitameute il aupplizio, di cui fu Bpettatoro, 
di Cirolomo da Praga; da Baden desorisso quei bagni aiicho allora 
assai oolebrati, ed i oostumi tedesohi. Altrovo, in Uoi'inania, 
descriyeya la vita del aignori feudali, oBeeiTanclo como asaoi sposso 
la loro anneria o la loro cantina fcenovono il luogo di ci6 cbo ora la 
biblioteca pei signori italiani. In Inghiltorra oi parla doi lunglii, 
eterni desiuari, flnibi i quali si restava aucora a tavola conthuiaiido 
pib ore a bore, Per non addormentarsi egli dovova di coutiniio 
lavarsi gli oochi con acqua fresca. Ma non si foriuava solo a 
ci6, obe qualobe volte osservd aoufcamente anohe lo isfcibiizioni. Il 
Bracciolini h fores il prime cho abbia nofcato la grando difforonza 
che passa fra T aristocrazia ingleae o quolla del oontinonto, sopra 
tutto la francese. L’ aristocrazia ingleso, egli ossorvd eon sna 
gran mera\'iglia, non 6 una casta separata affatto dalla borghosia. 
So un Imnohiere o un indiistriale, dopo aver fatfco fortiina, si riiira 
dagli affari, compra una villa con un porco, o vive dello sue ontraU 
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in camptignti, obbo b acooUo fm i nobili ingloai come wno doi loro, 
0 pu6 fauilmouto imparentarai con essi. Gi6 parova eingolare a 
lui, cbo piiT Yoniva du wna ropnbblioa domooralica come Eironzo, 
la qnalo avova cliBLrutto intoramento il foudalismo. 3^ V ossor- 
vftziono BtesBa falta ai nostri giorni dal Toequovillo nel euo Aimen 
Jidghne et la K^vokUiony dovo con b 1 profondo aoumo, paragouondo 
T ariaioorazia ingloao alia francoso, gotta tma oob\ gran luoo sullo 
origiiii voro dollu liivoluziouo. Quoata facolU dcsorittiva, questa 
aYiditi\ OHBorYalrioo oran pxoprio dcgll omdifci. Enca Silvio Piccolo- 
mini, colui oho I’ll papa Pio IT, non aolo doBcriBso luirabilmenfce i 
pacBOggi iialiaiii ; ma la sno doaoxizioni doi costumi di Yienna Bono 
coal vivo 0 fodoli oho audio oggi lo Guido dolla oifctil lo ristampano 
oomo ritraiU fodoU ilol oamttoro dolla popolaziono. 

L' Arotino invoco, il oiii noiuo ora l/oonardo Briiui, fu im gran 
fcradultoro dal greco, oho roao popolari lo opsro di riatouo c di 
Ai'iatiotolo. Egli aoriaao audio uua storia di Fironzo daile origini 
Bino al idol, la qualo Cn contiimata poi dal Bracoiolini. V \ino o 
P altro aono i primi oho, imitaudo Tito Livio, pasaano dalla oronaoa 
alia etoria. L’ opova doll’ AioUno ha assai maggioxo impoxlanza, 
porflh6 ogli oomiiioia dallo origini dolln eifctiV, cd 6 il primo olio 
motto da pavto tutbo lo loggondo favoloso, olio su quoUo origini 
dottoro il Villani, il Malosimiio, gli altri oronisti. Egli coroa invoco 
noi classioi tutto lo notiv.io cho pu6 trovaro sngli Etrusohi, o an 
Eironzo coloiiia I’oniana. Tunto ogli como il Braooiolini corcano 
la cormoBfiiono doi fatti, por daro unitli o dignitii storica alio loro 
narraisioiio ; ina quolla oho osai vodouo o oi danno 6 phi una con- 
ncsflioiiQ lottoraria oho logiea di cauBO cd offotti. OlU'o di oi6 
vostivano i loro porsonaggi uompro alia i*oinaua, ponondo loro in 
bocca diftoorai maguiloqiionU, imvtati da livio o da Salluetio. 
Dottoro agli avvonimouti propomoui eoinpro graudioso. La guerra 
di Eivonzo o IMsa dovovn. BoraigliaTO alio guorre puuicho, altrimenti 
la narmziono non avrobbo avuto quolla diguitli storica cho ossi 
Bompvo corcavauo. 

Colui oho, fra gli oruditi, nni dovvoro a molta orudizione 
Bfeorica un roalo acumc critico, fu Elavio Bioudo. N'oUa storia 
willa oaduta (loir Tinporo ronmno, od in nitre di toinpi pid rocenti, 
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egli esamina le fonti, le paragona e no giudioa la crcdiLilitfi. Ma 
egli non oonoacova il gxeco, non eia uno scrittoro elegante in 
latino. Qnesti erano allora peceati impei'clonabili in un oi’udito 
italiano del eeoolo XV, e lo fecero peirci6 restare coinparaUvamento 

OfJOUlU 

Ma percli^ la sfcoria moderna poteeae formarsi dovvoro era 
necessoiia nn* osBOvvazione piA diretta d.oi fatti, cd uua piiV fedolo 
riproduzione di esai, iina ricerca della loro logioa connossiono ; cd 
era necessario ohe ai ritornosao a ecrivero in italiano. A quoato 
contribuirono grandemente gli «Tinbasciatorij cbo ogni Stato della 
Penisoia aveva allora in gran nnmero, che la percorrovano in ogni 
direzione, oha percorrevano tutta V Europa, osservando eon aeuino 
iudioibile gli uomini; le istituzioni, gli avvenimeufci, lo loro oaiiso 
ed offefcti. Le lebtero,! dispaeci che esai scrissevo allora, sopra tutto 
gli ambasoiatori veneziani e fioronfcini, formano im monunioiiLo 
lebterario, sborieo o politico di pvimissimo ordino. Ebw, speoial- 
mente i Fiorentini, scrivevano con una eleganza ammirabilo. La 
loro lingua conserve bufcfca la vivaoe spontaneity, 1' aitioity del 
linguaggio parlato in riva dell’ Amo, linguaggio reso piA corretto 
e gi’ammaticale dal continuo stndio che si faceva allora dol latino, 
dal (luale si era appreso uu periodare piA armonico, piA elnborato. 
Qneste ciuality, unite alio altre che erano state in tutta Italia 
proiaosso, educate dalla erudizione, furon qnollo die produssoro la 
lefcfceratura del sccolo XYI, cui detfcero uu cosl grande splondoro. 

II eecolo XV ebbe ancUe i siioi pooti, oho piA di tvitti 
afirettarono il rifcorno alio scrivere italiano. Fra di ossi il priiuo 
posto spetta ad Angelo Poliziauo (1454-94), inarrivabilo per la 
grande eleganza della forma. Nelle sue olegio latino il linguaggio 
parlato a Firenze sembra essom fuso col latino in modo da far 
tornare ancho questo a lingua viveute, riconducondolo alia priuiitiva 
spontaneity greca. E lo medesime quality si ritrovano nollo siio 
immortali “ Stauzo ” italiano, ohe celebrauo la Giostra di Giuliauo doi 
Medici. Non sono oho un froniiuento, o non si pui in osso 
pretendeic di trovaie una grande oveaziono pootica. Il loro 
pregio sta nella descrizione annnirabilo della natura, iiollu forma 
limpida, cristalliua, d' una fi’esohezza impareggiabilo. L’ ottaw 
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lui coil lui aciiuintiiLo finulmoutio uriaouia, coloro, variobiV, quel 
canUiLuro cho non avovu uuu iiioiituuoiiio mggiuulo, o oho aorb6 poi 
Bompro jiolla It’ttoi'atura xtOMloriovo, Hopiu butlo null’ Ai'iosto. 

!Mii noil liiHogua qiu dinionUcm'o lioronzo tloi Medici cho fu il 
gi'un prolctloru del I’olwiuuo, o cho obho da imtura lo pii'i svtirialo 
attitiulini intclIcUuali. 3»IgU in fuUi non fii huIo iin gmudo uomo 
di .Slato cd un gnin MiKtoimto; iiui CBomti') uclla lolloratura 
nu* akiiimu poraunalo uoi Hiioi propi'i aoritbi. 15 oi6 aopra bubto 
colic Huo pocaio italluno, nolle (pmll di6 prova d’ umv gvnu ferza 
dcacriUiva, Hpccialmouto (|iuindo i«irla della vita campeatvo, dimo- 
Htrandc Hunipro umi miigolaiH) HpontauoiliiV od olcganza. A lui si 
dove ill iiartu il rilci-iio ullo wrivoro itnliano, cho colsuo osompio 
egU lituiHo in oiioi’o IVa i uoatvl poofci di quol accolo. 

Vo u’ iJ per*') iiu altro cho vioao nnoh' cgU nolla corfee di 
Lorenzo di Mi.’dici, o col uuo pooina oroicoinico, il Monjanio Mag- 
(jhre, fu r iiiiziutoro d' mi gonoro uuovo di lavori pootici, il solo 
gonoro cho ])ohhji dlinl «u prmloUo xiroprio dol hocoIo XV, o oho pur 
aumhvii in divoUa conkndiziono con oaso. Il poomn oroicoinico in 
I'lvlbi Hi occiipa dollc guoiTO roligioao contvo gl’ infeduli, cho avovnno 
oocupatio i luoglii HmiU; « 1' Italia dol nocolo XV, fra tauto fovvoro 
di Hindi clawHlci, in mezzo a Uml« amniUmiono di werittori paganl, 
01*11 divnnuta profomlanionto scoUica in fatto di roligiouo. La 
8ooioti\ cho CHHO oi dwwrivo ft la Hociotft cavulloroaca ; o 1ft cavalloria 
non liorl inai in Italia, oho avova proao pocaparto alio Crooiato, o 
nol Hccclo XV avova gift intominonto diatrutto il foudalismo : non si 
piniHavu cho al (Ircci ud ai Itoniani, Como nuii in mozzo a quosla 
eociuLft potft Hoi’gcro un pocnia, i cui oloniouti coBtitutivi bouo afifato 
uHtramji ad (‘H«a? 11 fablo 6 oho la inatoda di quosto pooma nou ft 
creaziono ilalinna, ma francoso. I! Italia lo occolso d' oHr' Alpe, 
0 lo n>{!c auo, dandogli mia forma niiova, senza piiuto alfcoraruo la 
HOHtanza. (lift cho v' nggiimso di ano fu iin corto Borriso iroiiico, 
cho ttovgeva Hpontanoo nolV ivnima doUo Boviltoro, in pvosonza d’ uu. 
mondo pootico u lui anUtlo oatnuieo, tropjW) fantaatico pol 8uo 
H))irit(» Hcuttlco 0 positivo. Ma pift di lutto v’ ciggiiiuflftj o fu il euo 
morito, imo studio del voro, ima desoriziono dolla uftturn, dollc 
-paBaioni iimano. 15 cift risplendova tanto pift vivacouionto iu 
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mezzo a quel mondo fantaatico, assai speaso incevto, uebuloso 
Q miiiabile. Quegli uomiui ooal veri, quelle fisouomie coal nebta- 
meute dieegnate, quei combattimeuti con tanta vita meesi sotto 
i nostri ocohi, quelle riproduzioni coal miral)ili della natura 
eatei’ioi'Oj che aembrano la prima volta spiigionarsi da un caoa 
arbificialo e confuso, si presentanoa noi come una nuova rivelazione 
del vero e del hello. Queato fii nel poema oroicomico T opera 
propria dell’ Italia, e «3i trova in perfefcta armonia con la cultnra o 
la sooiet^ di quel tempo, 

A1 Morganie Magjiorc del Piilei tonne dictro 1’ Orlando 
in^amoraio di Mattco Mavia Bolavdo, ucl qualo ^ assai maggiovo 
r originalitk- poebica, la forza della fantasia, la feconcliti'i della 
immaginaziono, minoro per6 il gusto lottorario, e quiiidi 
r eleganza della forma, che nello opere cV arte 6 sempre un oleuieiito 
Vitale. II aiio poema fu contimiato dalT Oi'lando fuHoso, che rose 
immortale 1’ Ariosto, il quale 6 giii entrato in nn peviodo nuovo 
della letteratura italiana, cho alouni continuano a chiamaro Einasoi- 
mento, uia che k assai diverso dal periodo precedente. 

Se noi raccogliamo itisieme tutto cii cho abbismo dobto fmora, 
troviamo che gli elementi i quali si possono cbre un rosultato 
propi'io della erudiziouo italiana sono : V indipendenza dolla 
ragione; uno studio sincere, sprogiudicalo della natura, della 
society, deir uomo e delle sue passioni; uno spirito oritico 
d’ indagine ; una febbre di sapere ; una gran fede nella forza della 
ragione; una lingua chiara, spontanea o cjorrotta, resa moglio 
eoiiuessa e piA armonica dal lungo studio del latino. Qiiesti sono 
gli elomenti che V Italia trov6, e cho coaUtuirono lo spirito dolla 
letteratura, della cultura moderna. 
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By Pnop. PasodaIiE Vii/tAiir 

Thr hi.'jtory of Italian litcmtiiro shows us that the Renaiesanco 
begdu with Petrarch’s Latiu writiugs, aud was drawing to its end 
when the earliest works of MaohiavoUi and Guicciardini appeared. 
Altogether it covets the greater part of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It is a vastly important period, for it was 
tlien that Italian thought and culture underwent a radical trans- 
formation, and exorcised an enormous iiifiueuco throughout the 
wholo of Europe. 

At first sight, Iiowovor, it roveale a strange state of things. 
In the Divine Comedy, in the lyrics of Banto and Petrarch, in 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Italians liad given proof of genuine 
originality, and risen bo a really glorious heiglit. But now, with a 
sudden change of mood, and as though xoponting tlieae achiove- 
inonts, they pursue a difibront courso. Tliey soem to clospiso the 
tongue they had used to suoh oxcollont purpose. All compositions, 
including familiar lofcbors, must now bo written in Latin. They 
even discard their owit names, adopting thoso of Greeks or Romans 
instead. Their wliolo time is spent in studying, imitating, and 
translating the worics of Livy, Ttioitus, Cicero, Plato, and Aristotle. 
If wo open Tirabosolii'a History of TAte/rainro, wo behold an endless 
procession of learned writers, all praised to the skies, all convinced 
of thoir own greatness, and all exalting one another, save when 
engaged in literary disputes. Then, however, they tear one another 
to pieces in blio niosb sang\iiuary fasliion. All these scholars are 
wnoro or loss of the same stamp. Their works consist of Latin 
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translations from the Greek, of lengthy dissertations and orations, 
particularly funeral orations, crammed with citations and para- 
phrases from Grecian or Roman oratora. All these productions 
have the air of elegant extracts compiled from coUeotions of hasty 
notes taken while reading the classics. These scholars considered 
it a proud title of merit when one of their number was said to bo 
*' Cicero’s true ape.” "When their biographer and booksollor, 
Vespasiano da Bisticoi, wished to give the highest praise to the 
autlior of an oration which be had heard with vast pleasure, ho said, 
"He baa a divine memory. No Greek or Latin writer was left 
unmentioued that day.” Even private lettws were compiled in the 
same fashion, and generally wth a view to publication. It \Ya8 
asserted that a letter penned by the Secretary of State, Colucoio 
Saliitati, was worth more than a squadron of horse to the Elorentiuo 
Eepublio. No Italian poem nor prose of real value appeared at 
that time; for the Divine itself was then held in slight 

esteem, merely because it was not written in Latin. So we ore led 
to suppose that tho period wos one of pedontiy and decadence, nay, 
almost of some strange aberration of the Italian mind. Only, if 
such ms the ease, why did admirers flock fi*om all parts of Europe 
to learn from us? From Oxford, Paris, Vienna, men came 
to Florence, Rome and Padua to study under our scholars, and to 
depart enriched with the fertile seeds of our learning, which were 
everywhere enthusiastically welcomed. And how was it that 
when, towards the close of the fifteenth coutuiy this outflow of 
erudition ceased, and we again wrote in the vulgar tongue, our 
national literature suddenly entered on another phase of truly 
original fecundity? Rejuvenated and strengthened, the Italian 
iubellecb thereupon developed new life. 

It now throws off all medieval fetters. It creates scientifio 
prose and the science of politics. Modern history assumes its 
definite shape, discarding the mechanical and arbitrary arrange- 
ments of chronicles. Soon the experimental method was initiated 
by the truly marvellous genius of Leonardo da Vinci. Modern 
philosophy sprang to life. Ainoato produced his Orlando Furioso. 

A numerous and ever-increasing band of poets and proso-wrilor^ 
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roused the adruiration of the civilised world. Hero, ib were need- 
less to speak of the Kno Arts which, following the same path, 
flourished side by side with literature, manifestations of the same 
national mind, and filled the world with a rapture that endures to 
this day. Therefore our final ooucluaion must bo tliat this period, 
seemingly so pedantic and decadent, was resilly ono of radical 
transformation and renewal. 

^J’he truth is, that the beginning of Italian erudition was nowise 
antagonistic to the three great fourteenth-century authors, Dante, 
Petrarch, and Doccaccio, nor intended to leave the road they had 
traced. Por, in fact, tliose wero the true pioneers of learning. 
Dante was a warjn admirer of antiquity, and Virgil was his faithful 
guide through the mazes of Hell. It is true that, being Pagans, the 
great writers and thinkers of old are obliged to dwell in Inferno, 
but for them it is changed into an abode of honour, and they are 
exempt from every oniol torment allotted to the condemned. 

In his treatise .T>e Monarehia, Dante tolls us i.hat the Homan 
Hepublio and the Roman Empire aro the grandest facts in the 
world’s history. In his oinnion, tho story of Ancient Rome is a 
continuous miraolo, tho direct work of Divine Providence. Wo 
find in Potraroh tho positive initiator and founder of learning. 
This indeed seems to gush from tho fountain head of our national 
litoraturo, as a spontaneous and necessary evolution of tho samo. 
It sorvos as a now instrument, a now means of education, in ordoi.' 
to transform tho mind of Italy and Bimultanoou&ly that of all 
Europe, by omancipatiug it from tho Middle Ages. To obtain a 
clear idea of this abate of things, wo must not confino ourselves to 
taking tho loarnod men an masse; wo must choose from their 
number those gifted with originality, who, instead of mechanically 
repeating ideas common to all, givo their work an individual stamp 
and thus acliiove altogether unoxpooted results. 

Already, by divine inspiration, as it were, Italian poetry had 
freed the human mind from medimval mysticism by training it 
to tho observation of reality, tho study of nature, society, and man, 
to tho faithful doliuoation of human passions Prose, however, still 
lacked dcfiuito form, Real historical writing was, as yet, undis- 
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covered. Philosophy tiud politics were still bound in the fetters of 
scholasticism and a scientific Italian style had still to he evolved. 
Even familiar letters bore no characberistio stamp. Whilo tho 
Canto of Prancesca da Bimini, or of Count XlgoKuo, has tho 
freshueSvS of modern poetry, in reading the Monarchic or tho 
Qonnito we are continually thrust back in the Middle Ages. 
Accordingly, it was necessary to complete and generalise tho work 
begun by the masters of poetiy. And then it was perceived that 
this task had been already accomplished by the ancients. Por 
instance, a page of Cicero appears modern compared with one from 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Place the Apollo Belvedere next to a Clirist 
of Margharitona or Oimabue, and it will apiKWir as a revelation of 
sunlit nature beside artificial conventionalities and combinations. 
Therefore, since imitation of tho antique was nil tlmt was needed, 
men of culture applied their talents to copying tho classics with 
in’esiatible zeal and activity. This was the beginning of tho period 
of learning and humanism that was entitled tho Beuaissanco, 
precisely because it aimed at the revival of antiquity. 

The first and most immediate consequence of this imitation of 
the antique was a persistent observation and study of nature in 
general, of reality, society, and mankind. Eyes wero turuod frojn 
Heaven back to earth. Greeks and Homans, in fact, had never 
despised the cities of this world in favour of tlio City of God, nor 
their earthly country for the land of Heaven. They equally ad- 
mired and worshipped as divine, fleshly perfection and tho beauty 
of nature. Heilhor did they reject sensual plotiBures. Petrarch's 
Latin works furnish truly admirable proofs that study of the 
antique conduced to study of nature. He visits tho environa of 
Naples, scrutinising, describing every thing with his Virgil in hand, 
for tho Latin poet liad also described tlio samo things. Petrarch 
was the first Italian showing real delight in beautiful landscapes. 
He is enchanted by the spectacle of a stormy sea; lie climbs 
mountain summits and is ravidied by tho beauty of tho view. 
At eTOry halt in his travels he notes every strange custom or 
mterestiug person that comes in his way, and writes careful and 
enthusiastic descriptions. Ho was not only the first of the learned 
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men, but possessed tbe germs of all tho special quahtios of the best 
Bcholaxs, all tho varied and manifold tendencies >Yhich were after- 
wards the attributes of scholarship. He denoimoes eveiy aspect 
of tho Middle Ages. He combats the Aristotelian principle of 
absolute authority, tho artificial methods followed by the physicians 
and jurists of his time. Bub tliis attitxide of his is not, so far, 
tliQ result of now iGiicloncies or of a new scientific mothod. What 
ho assails is invariably tho scholastic form, because ho deems it 
barbarous, and wishes to sec it replaced by the classical stylo, which 
alone is beautiful and true. 

After Potrarch, Italian learuiug was bound to pass from tho 
study of form to tho liberation of the human mind, and proceed to 
the research of a new nmthod and a now science. First of all there 
bogaxx in our midst tho moulding and training of the critical spirit 
that was to become tho spirib of tho ago. Tho study of auoiont 
nuinusoripts, tho uecossity of collating them, in order to decide 
Nvhich reading of the text to eolcet for publication, constituted our 
primary critical education. And our critical power was sharpened 
whou a work of Plato or Aristotle wtis in question, siuco no decision 
could bo arrived at without an accurate kuotvledgo of tho author^s 
system of philosophy. Thou, loo, the learned men studied and 
admired all the philosophers of olden times j not only Plato and 
Aristotle, but Plotinus, Porphyrins, Confucius, and Zoroaster as 
well. Hence the necessity of oomi>aring tho various systems in 
order to determino their relative value and select the best solution 
of the weighty problems presented to tho human mind. And tho 
Gonsequont nccGBsity of trusting to their own acumen finally 
establislied tho indopondoixco of reason. This was Italy's greatest 
iutolleotual triumph. For tho men of bho Middle Ages, revelation 
as formulated by theology supplied tho solution of all philosophical 
questions. Tho Jneilla of theology lutd only to expound thorn and 
accept the answer given beforolwud, explaining or demonabralmg 
them by reason, or rather by Aristotelian logic, which was theroforo 
hold to bo incoutrovortablo. The Eenai^uce bogan to study these 
questions for tho first time by tho liglxb of freo and pure reason, 
* which had now attained to full Icnowlodge of its power. This wa^ 
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tlie chief hasia of tOie new lewaiing. And the pi'ocess by which 
Italy discovered it, nam^y by the aid and study of antiquity, was 
adopted by all Kurope. Only by means of the past could humanity 
rise to the conquest of the future. 

The first scholar of true independence and originality in philo- 
sophy — although no founder of a new system — was Lorenzo Valla 
(1405-57). In addition to a sound knowledge of Greek, which lie 
translated with marvellous ease into most elegant lAtin, he had 
a critical penetration of eingular subtlety. The philological, 
grammatical, and rhetorical questions to which he gave much 
attention were converted by his pen into problems of philosophy 
and logic. He maintained that it was impossible to understand 
the laws of speech and composition until they were reduced to 
laws of thought. Accordingly, his works exhibit the process by 
which philology was transmuted into philosopliy, Valla's acutely 
original and pungent wit often indulged in paradox. lu order to 
combat the mystic and ascetic notions of the Middle Ages, and 
demonstrate the value of the laws and the voice of nature, he wrote 
a book entitled De VoluptaU et vavo hono, in which praise of 
aenaual delights was pushed to obscenity. In Ids harsh censures 
on the jurists of tlie period, which raised a storm about his ears, ho 
followed Petrarch's examine in condemning their barbarous style. 
To arrive at a comprehension of Homan law, we must first, he said, 
read and write Cicero's tongue with facility. ‘With tlie language 
used by you (jm*i8t8} it is absurd to pretend to expound, comment, 
or imderstand it. And going stdl farther, ho added, “ It is necossary 
to be able lo connect the language with the history of Home— 
of which the laws me a part, and from which they are derived." 
This shewed tliat he had a perceptiou of the historic method. 
Equal critical acuteness was displayed in his essay denouncing the 
donation of Constantine. Besides combating it on historical and 
juridical grounds, denying that an emperor had the riglit to 
aHenafce imperial territory, he also urged philological objections, 
showing that the Latin text of the pretended document could not 
have been ivritten. at the alleged date. 

Another philosopher who enjoyed gi-eat renown in the fifteeutlr 
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oonbuiy was Maraillo Kcino (1433-99), the founder of the 
Platonic Academy, and tranalaiox of all Plato’s works. Although 
in lioly orders, and Oanon of St. Lorenzo, ho admired Plato so 
intensely as to place burning tapers befoin his bust. The author 
of many philosophical writings, his principal work was originally 
intended to have the title of Tkcologia Chnsiiana, but this was 
afterwards changed into Tlteologia. Tlatoiiica. This book claimed 
to be a full exposition of the author’s philosophy. But ou reading 
itj and remembering Iho universal reputation enjoyed by Picino in 
hia own day, and the oroAvde of learned strangers from all parts of the 
earth who hooked to his lecture in the Ploreutino Studio, one re- 
coivea a shock of disa 2 )pointmont. Tliere is not a spark of genuine, 
original jDhilosophio thought in the whole work. Nothing but a 
medley of the pro-Platonic philosophy of Plotinus and Porphyrins. 
Ticino believed the world to be peopled with " third essences,” or 
rather “rational souls,” which ore diflforont, however, from tho 
immortal souls infused into inon by dii’ect emanation from God. 
Those “ rational souls " are intimately related, exorcising a reciprocal 
action, one on tho other, and likewise on tho immortal souls of men. 
This fact, says Ticino, is the cause of tho planetary iniluonces 
expounded by astrology, a science in which lie firmly believed. 
All these souls, or spirits, of water and air, tho oarth and tho stars, 
are then rinited in a single soul constituting, so to say, the collective 
rational soul of the universe. This creed was a species of Pan- 
theism, althougli evidently h'iciao did not thorouglily realise its 
nature, since ho always remained a faitliful Catholic. Bub thanks 
to this pantheistic theory, tho idea of a personal and oroative God 
WAS gradually merged in tliat of the " Absoluio ” by which tho 
literature of tho time was soon to bo permeated. This system of 
philosophy, howovor, had one curious chwaotoristic explaining to 
some extent its enormous popularity, and this was its constant 
symbolism. Through tho medium of allegory, Ticino sought to 
maintain that tho “ third ossonoes *’ of planets, Pagan divinities, and 
angols, were all so much alike that is was hard to distinguish 
between thorn ; and ho added, that when philosophy was well under- 
scood and explained, no essential difforonce would be found between 
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the fuudameotal couceptioBB of Ohrietianity aud Pagauism, By 
means of allegorical interpretation, Fioino discerned in Plato’s 
Discoimes and in Virgil’e Mieid, clear foreshadowiugs of the load- 
ing Christian dogmas, which he held to have been prophesied by 
the Sybilline oracles. And he exaggerated this theory to a degree 
that was almost absurd. Yet it was precisely this notion that 
evoked most admiration in his own day, and endowed him with 
historical importance. According to the inedimval conception of 
theology, Paganism, together with all Q-reco-Poman histoiy and 
culture, had no place, as it were, in the real, i.6. Christian world. 
They were profane, diabolical, solely composed of error and fraud, 
This (locti'iue was liighly painful and afllicting to those fifteenth- 
century scholars who admired antiquity more tlian all else. 
Fioino, therefore, with the neo-Platonic allegories, which ho held to 
be integral parts of his system of philosophy, figured ns a redeemer 
of antiquity, by giving it a proper place in the history of the 
human intelligence, and recognising it as an inherent and substan- 
tial part of our moral and mental existence. So, io our fifteontb- 
contury scholars this seemed a great and genuine revelation, 
bringing back peace to the world, and restoring the spiritual 
harmony of mankind. Hence the huge success of Fioino's systom, 
in Spite of its weak philosophy. 

Pico della Mirandola, as one of the more zealo\i3 of its pro- 
pagators aud champions, likewise obtained great bucgcss. It must 
be confessed that aUiiough Ficiiio’s aystem of philosopliy has 
vanished, leaving scarcely any trace, his theory of tlio historical 
connection between the ancient world aud modern society has 
survived, thanks to its correspondence with reality. Tiiis, too, was 
another eminent service rendei-ed to civilisation by Italian lejirJiing. 

Among other writers of great contemporary importance, Poggio 
Braccioliui (1380-1459) and Leonaixlo Aretino (1309-1444) art) 
worthy of mention. Both were Seoxetarios to the FloreuLino 
Eepnblic, and were the most celebrated historians among the 
learned men. Bracoioiini was chiefly a man of letters and an 
accomplished Latinist. He travelled all over Evu'opo in search of 
ancient manuscripts, aud brought many to light. During IRs 
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wanderiugfl ho deaoribod the couukics ho visited, their mannera 
and ctialoms. At Oonslanco he witnessed the execution of 
Jerome of Prague, and gives a detailed account of it ; at Baden, in 
Argau, he describes the already famous mineral springs, and 
enlarges on Toutonio cualoma. Elsewhere, in Germany, ho depicts 
tho life of feudal leads, romiirking that with them the armoury 
and wine-cellar frequently hold tho place accorded to tho 
library by Italian nobles. In England, he descants on the endless 
length of the dinners, and how, when tho meal is over, ono has to 
remain drinking at table for many houw. In order to avoid 
falling asleep, he was obliged, lie odds, to bathe his oyes continually 
with cold water. But hoRidcs ohaervatioiis of this nature, he some- 
times makes shrewd remarks on national institutions. He scorns 
to have been tho first to notice tho dissiiiiilarity of the Englisli 
aristooiaey from that of the continent in general, and more 
especially of tho French. Ho notes with much surprise that the 
English nobles do not fonn a caste entirely apart from that of the 
burghoi’8. If a banker or merchant makes his fortune, retires 
from business, and, buying a liouso and land, settles in the country 
to livo on his property, ho is received by tho nobles as one of 
fcboinaolves, and ovon allowed to become their relation by inarriago. 
This SGomod oxooodingly strange to Bracoiolini, although ho 
l)olougod to tho Demoomtie Republic of Florence where feudalism 
was extinct. In our own time wo have seen Bo Tocquoville make 
tho sumo remark in his’ Anden lUgime et la JidvoluHon, whore 
with profound acumen he draws a comparison botweou tho English 
arisLoorucy and that of his own land, throwing much light on tho 
origin of tho French Eovolution. 

Tho descriptive faculty and power of keen obsorvatiou wero 
attributes of our learned men. Enca, Silvio Piccolomini, afterwards 
Pope Pius II., not only produced marvolloua descriptions of Italian 
scenery, but wrote such exactly faithful accounts of Viennese 
customs that, to this day, they are i-oprintod in guide-books to the 
city, as giving tho truest idea of the choracbox of the people. 

On tho other hand, Aretino, whoso real name was Leonardo 
Bniui, was an industrious translator from the Greek, and 
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popularised the works of Plato and Aristotle. He also wrote a 
history of Fioreuoe from its origin to 1401, and the work was 
afterwards continued hy Bracciolini, These two authors, by their 
adoption of Livy’s style, were the first to writo history instead of 
ehronicles. Aretino’s work is far more important, inasmuch as ho 
starts from the foundation of the city and is the first to discard all 
the fabulous legends regarding the origin of Plorenco given by 
Villani, Malaapini, and other chroniclers. Instead, he gleans from 
classic authorities all the information to bo found concerning the 
Etruscans and the Homan colony of Florence. Both ho and 
BraccioUni trace the connection of events in order to give historic 
unity to their nan-ativo, but they chiefly sitcceed in supplying a 
literary rather than a logical connection of causes and effects. In 
addition to this, their personages always appear in Homan guise, 
and always speak in magniloquent language copied from Livy and 
Sallust. Every event was swelled by them to grandiose propor- 
tions. The wavs of Florence and Pisa must perforce rosomblo the 
Punic Wars, for otherwise the narrative would have lacked the 
historic dignity that was always their aim. 

A learned man, of really sound historical equipment and 
genuine critical acuteness, was FJavio Biondo. In his work on the 
Fall of the Eoman Empire, and other histories on less remote times, 
he verifies authorities, compares them one with another, and judges 
their credibility. But he knew no Greek, and could only writo 
unpolished Latin. Those were considered unparclonablo sins in a 
learned man of his day, and condemned Mm to comparativo obscurit 3 \ 

Before the science of modern history could be completely 
formed, a closer obsm'vation of facts, tlieir more faithful ropro- 
duction and assiduous inquiry into their logical conneotioii wero 
required and it was also indispensable to resume the oinploymeut 
of the spoken tongue. Valuable help towards the literary re- 
adoption of Italian was furnished by the numorous ambassadors in 
the service of different potentates who visited all parts of Italy 
and all the capitals of Europe, and wrote marvellously shrewd 
reports on political institutions, personages, and events with careful 
recognition of causes and ©fleets, ® 
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Thoir opistlea, or despatches, during this period, and more 
especially those of tho Venetian and Florentine envoys, are literary, 
historical, and political dooumenls of tho veiy fii'Sfc rank. All these 
men \vrote with admirable ease, and best of all the Florentines. 
Thoir stylo retains all the vivid spontaneity and movement of the 
language spoken on the banka of tho Arno, which had not only 
acquired correctnoas and graxamatical purity from the prevalence 
of Latin studies, biifc, also from the same source, had developed a 
more harmonious and olahorate construction. Those and other 
qualities promoted throughout Italy, by tho current state of learn- 
ing, led to the production of tho sixteonth-contiuy liieraturo, and 
contributed to its splendour. 

But tho restoration of Italian as a written tongue was mainly 
due to the poets of the fifteenth century. Among these, the 
foremost place must bo assigned to Augolo Poliziano (14B4-94), a 
wrilor of incomparable graco. Even in his Latin elegies, tho 
spooeh of Floronco is fusod with that of Eomo in sucliwiso that 
tho latter soouis again a living language and endued with the 
primitivo freshness of anoiont G-roolc. Similar qualities aro to bo 
found in tho imporishablo Italian Stanze,” celebrating a tourna- 
ment hold by Giuliano do' Medici. Those " Stanzo " are no moro 
than a ft-ugmeut, and cannot claim to bo regarded as poetio oroations. 
Thoir ohiof morils consist in thoir admirable description of nature, 
and iucomparablo freshness ond lucidity of stylo. For in Poliziano'a 
vorso, tho oltma rima acquires harmony, colour, and variety, 
oharactoristios which it hod uovor boforo possossocl, but which it 
continued to preaorvo in snbsoquont litomturo, and above all in 
tho poems of Ariosto. 

Wo must not forget to mention hero tho namo of Politian's 
groat protector, Loronzo do' Medici, whom naturo had endowed 
with tliQ most vorsatilo lifcoroiy gifts. Besides being a great statca- 
man and a maguificont patron of art and lottors, he also exorcised 
a direct influoneo on litomturo by hia own writings — above all, 
by his Italian pooms, which are full of dcaoriptivo power and — 
moro particularly in bhomos of iiisUo life — of remarkable spon- 
taneity and charm. By giving tho oxaniplo of writing pootry in 
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Italian he brought the language into new esteem, and the revival 
of the vulgar toaguo is raftinl 7 owed to his co operation. 

Another Italian poet of the period, Luigi Puloi, also flourished 
at the Court of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and invented a new species of 
poetry 'with the hei’oi-coinie epic of ^‘11 Morgante Maggioro.” 
This may be said to be the only work of the kind that was a 
special product of the fifteenth century, and, nevertheless, in 
apparently direct conteadiction with the ago. In fact, the hcroi- 
comic poem treats of crusades against the heathen ; whomas 
fifboenbh-cenbury Italy, immersed in classical studios, and plunged 
in tlio deepest admiration of Pagan writers, had become thoroughly 
sceptical as regarded religion. The world Puloi depicts is tho 
world of chivalry; yet chivalry liad never real!}' tliriven in Italy, 
which had sent forth few crusaders, by tlje fifteenth century luicl 
already destroyed feudalism, and now ciired only for Groelcs and 
Homans. How was it, that, in tho midst of a society dovotod to 
claaaio loro, a poem of so heterogenous a nature should have 
suddenly appeared ? This is easily explained by the fact that tho 
material of tlie poems wag not of Italian birtli, bub derived from 
the French. Italy had imported it from ovor bJio Alps, adopted it 
as her own, and given it a new dress, without altering its subabanco. 
Italy's contribution was tlio ratlier sarcastic amusement aroused in 


the author's mind by the specbaole of a piootio world so thoroughly 
alien to liia own ideas, and so much too fantastic for his sceptical 
and posUlve soul. Hie begt adsUUou to tWa romauco oC chivalvy, 
and hia chief merit, consisted of studies from lifo, doaoriptions of 
human nature and human passion. The effect of these is all tho 
more brilliant in the midst of an impossible world and against on 
uncertain. shadowy, over-Oiaugiug background. Puloi’s dramatis 
persctioi are so real, their characteristics so clearly dofinod, their 
encounters depicted with such living force, oxtorior accessories so 
marvellously repi-oduced, that all seem ravolatious of truth and 
beauty suddenly bursting forth from u chaos of artificial confusion. 
It was this part of the heroi-comic poem that wag of Italian birth 
and in perfect accord witli fcho society and culture of tho time. 

Tlie "Morgante Maggiore” was followed by the "Orlaifflo 
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Inamorato” of Mafcteo Maria Boiarclo, a work of far greater 
originality, wealth of fancy, and, fertility of imtigination. But it 
shows less literary taste, and ia accordingly deficioiit in tho grace 
of form that ia a vital dement of art. As a continuation to 
Boiardo’a poem, Arioato wrote the *' Orlando Fuiioso ” and gained 
enduring fame. But the latter poet belonged to a later period 
of Italian literature, which, although still iuoluded by some 
authorities iu that of the Bonaieaanco, was very different in 
character from tho preceding time. 

To auin up, we may aiiy that tho following are tlie positive 
resulte owed to Italian learning: — tho emancipation of reason, 
eincoro and unprejudiced study of Jiaturo, aooiety, mnuldud, and 
human passion ; a eritical spirit of inquiry, ardour for knowledge, 
warm faith in the power of roaaon, clear, aponfeanoous, corroct and 
lively language, together with a conafcruolion improved and made 
hai'inonious by long sfcxidy of lAlin. Tlieao were the elements 
that Italy gave to tho world, and that conufcitnto tho spirit of 
modern literature and modom culture. 

20di iiljti'aanj 1809. 
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WARWICK THE KINGAIAKER.' 

By CHARLES W. OMAN. 

The Soil from whioh the AVars of tiir Roses grew. 

Of rU tho gveat men of action who sine© the Conquest have 
guided the course of English policy, it is probable that none is 
less known to the reader of history than Richard Neville Eaii 
of Warwick and Salisbury. The only man of anything approach* 
ing Ins eiiunonoo wlio licus been treated with an equal neglect is 
Thomas Cromwell, and of late years tho groat minister of Henry 
the Eighth is bogiiitiing to receive some of tlie attention that is 
his due. But for tho Kingmaker, the man who for ton years 
was tho ftvftt auhjoct of tho English Crown, and whoso hguvo 
looms out with a vague grandeur even through tho misty annals 
of the Wars of tho Roses, no writor has sparod a monograph. 
Every one, it is true, knows his name, but his personal identity 
is quite ungnuspod. Nino persons out of ton if asked to sketch 
his oluiractor would find, to tlioir own surprise, that they were 
falling back for their information to Lord Lytton’s Last of the 
Barons” or Shakespeare’s “Honry tho Sixth.” 

An attempt tl\evofovo, oven an inadequate aUonq->t, to trace 
out with aoouraoy his career and hia habits of mind from the 
original authorities cannot fail to be of some uao to tho general 
roador as well as to the student of history. Tho result will por- 
haps appear meager to those wlio aro accustomed to the biogra- 
phies of the men of later centuries. We aro curiously ignorant 
of many of tho facts that should aid ua to build up a picture of 
tlie man. No trustworthy representation of hia bodily form 
exists. Tho day of portraits was not yet come 5 his monument 
> By porinlsfiion of tho publlHhorfl, Mnoinilltin & Oo., Ltd. 
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ill Bisbam Abbey lias long been swept away j no writer lias even 
deigned to describe bis personal appeaianco — -we know not if 
he was dark or faii’i stout or slim. At most wo may gather 
from the vague phrases of the chroniclers, and from his quaint 
armed figure in the Rous Roll, that he was of great stature and 
breadth of limb. But perhaps the good Rous was thinking of 
his fame rather than his body, when ho sketched the Earl in 
that quaint piotorial pedigree overtopping all his race savo his 
cousin and king and enemy, Edward the Fourth. 

But Warwick has only shaved, the fate of all his contempo- 
raries. The men of the fifteenth century arc far less well known 
to US than are their grandfathers or their grandsons. In the 
fourteenth century the chroniclers were still working on their 
old scale ; in the sixteenth the literary spirit bad descended on 
the whole nation, and great men and small wero writing hard at 
history as at every other branch of knowledge. But in tlio days 
of Lancaster and York the old fonntama had run dry, and the 
new flood of the Renaissance had not risen. Tiie materials for 
reconstructing history are both scanty and hard to handle. . . . 

The whole picture of the times is very depressing on the 
moral if not on the material side. There are few more pitiful 
episodes in histoiy than the whole tale of the reign of Henry 
tlie Sixth, the most unselfish and well-intentioned king that 
ever sat upon the English throne — a man of whom not even his 
enemies and oppressors could find an evil word to say j the 
troubles came, as they confessed, “all because of his false lords, 
and never of him.’’ We feel that there must have been some- 
thing wrong with tlie heart of a nation that could see immovcd 
the meek and holy King torn from wife and child, sent to 
wander in disguise up and do\vii the kingdom for which he had 
done hia poor best, and finally doomed to pine for five years a 
prisoner in the fortress where he had so long held his royal 
Court. Nor is our first impression concerning the demoraliza- 
tion of England wrong. Every line that we read boars home to 
us more and more the fact that the nation had fallen on evil 
times. 

First and foremost among the causes of its moral deteriora- 
tion was the wretched French War, a war begun in the pure 
spirit of greed and ambition, — there was not even the poor 
excuse that had existed in the time of Edward the Third — 
carried on hy the aid of hordes of debauched foreign nieroona- 
riea (after Henry the Fifth’s death the native English seldom 
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formed more a third of any host that took tho field in 
Franco), and peraisted in long after it had hocomo hopeless, 
partly from misplaced national pride, imrtly bccauso of tlio per- 
sonal intevesta of tho ruling claaaca. Thirty-five years of a 
Avar that Avas as unjust as it was unfortunate had both soured 
and donioralizod the nation. England Avas full of disbanded 
Boldiora of fortune j of knights who had lost tho ill-gotten 
lauds across tho Cluuinol, Avhero they had maintained a pre- 
carious lordship in tho days of hotter fortuno; of castellans 
and govovnora whoso occupatiou was gone \ of hangera-on of 
all sorts Avho had onco maintained thomsolvCxS on the spoils of 
Normandy and Guionno. Year after year men and money had 
boon laviahod on tho Avar to no effect j and when tho final oatas- 
tropho came, and tho figlits of Formigny and Chnlillon ended 
tho oliaptor of our disasters, tho nation began to cast about 
feu' a Boupogoat on Avliom to lay tho burdoii of its faiUivos. 

The real blame lay on tho nation itself, not on any indi- 
vidual 5 and tlio real fault that had been committed Avas not 
the miR\nanagoinont of an ontorpriso which pvcsonled any hopoa 
of sucooss, but a Avrong-hoaded porsistonco in an attempt to con. 
quor a country Avliich avos loo strong to bo hold dowii. I1oav> 
ever, the majority of tho Engliali people chose to assume firstly 
that tho Avar Avith Franco might liavo boon conducted to a 
prosperous issue, and Hocondly that certain particular ])orsons 
were ruHpoAAslhle Cor its having come to the opposite couehi- 
sion. i\t first tlio unfortunate .Suffolk and Somerset had tho re- 
sponsibility laid upon tUo]n. A llttlo lator tho outcry became 
move bold and flKcd upon tho Laucastrlau dynasty itself as 
!)eing to blame not only for disastor abroad, but for tho “Avunt 
fif governance” at homo. If King Hoary had understood tho 
cluu’go, and pusHQ.H 8 od tho \vlt to ausAver it, ho might fairly 
have replied liiat his subjects jnust lit tho hurdon upon tlioir 
OAvn backs, not ui>on his. Tlio Avar had been Avoaldy conduolod, 
it Avas true 5 but Avoalcly bcoauso tho mou and money for it woro 
grudged. TJio JOngland that could put one hundred thousand 
moil into tho field in a civil broil at ToAvlon aont four thousand 
to fight tho deciaivo battle at Formigny that aottlod our fato in 
Normandy. 

At homo the buhvarks of aooial order Beomecl orumbling 
uAvay. Private wtu's, riot, opon highway robbery, murder, ab- 
d-«otion, armod rosisUvnoo to tho law, provailod on a scale that 
had boon unknown since tho troublous limes of EdAvard tho 
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Second — we might almost say since the evil days of Stei)hen. 
B\it it was not U\e Grown alone that should liave been blamed 
for the state of the realm. The nation had choson to im- 
pose overstringent constitutional checks on the kingly power 
before it was ripe for self-government, and the Lancastrian 
house sat on the throne because it had agreed to submit to 
those checks. If the result of the experiment was disastvoua, 
both parties to tlie contract had to bear their share of the re- 
sponsibility. But a nation seldom allows that it has been 
wrong 5 and Henry of 'Windoor had to serve as scapegoat for 
all the misfortunes of the realm, because Henry of BoUngbroke 
had committed his descendanUs to the unhaijpy compact. 

Want of a strong central governinont whs undoubtedly the 
complaint under which England was laboring in tlie middle of 
the lifteenth century, and all the grievances against which out- 
cry was made were but symptoms of one latoat disease. 

Ever since the death of Henry the Fifth tiie internal gov- 
ernment of the country had been steadily going from bad to 
worse. The mischief had begun in the young King’s earliest 
years. The Council of Regency that ruled in his name had 
from the first proved unable to make its authority felt as a 
single individual ruler miglit have done. With the hurdoii 
of the intermuiable French Wav weighing upon their backs, 
and the divisions caused by the quarrels of Beaufort and 
Gloucester dividing them into factions, the counoilors had not 
enough attention to spare for homo government. As early as 
1428 we find them, when confronted by the outbreak of a pri- 
vate war in the north, endeavoring to patch up the quarrel by 
arbitration instead of punishing the offenders on each side. 
Accounts of riotous assemblages in all parts of the country, of 
armed violence at parliamentary elections, of party fights in 
London at Parliament time — like that which won for the meet- 
ing of 1426 the name of the Parliament of Bats (bludgeons) 
— grow more and more common. Wo oven find troasonablo 
insurrection appearing in the strange obscure rising of the 
political Lollards under Jack Sharp in 1431, an incident which 
shows how England was on the verge of bloodshed twenty 
years before the final outbreak of civil war was to take place. 

But all these public troubles would have been of compara- 
tively small importance if the heart of the nation had been 
sound. The phenomenon which makes the time so depressing 
ia the terrible decay in private morals since the previous century. 
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A steady deterioration is going on tlirongK the whole period, 
till at its ond we find hardly a single individual in whom it is 
possible to interest ourselves, save an occasional Colot or Caxton, 
who belongs in spirit, if not date, to the oncoming renascence 
of the next century. There is no class or caste in England 
which comes well out of the scrutiny. The church, which 
had served as the consoienco of the nation in better times, 
had become dead to spiritual things j it no longer produced 
oitlier men of saintly life or learned theologians or patriotic 
statesmen. In its corporate capacity it had grown inortly 
orthodox. Destitute of any pretense of spiritual energy, yet 
showing a ajiirit of persecution such as it had never displayed 
in earlier conturies, its sole activity consisted in hunting to the 
stake the 'few men who displayed any symptoms of thinking 
for themselves in matters of religion. So great was the dead- 
nesa of the Church that it was possible to fall into trouble, 
like Bishop Pccook, not for defending Lollardry, but for show- 
ing too much originality in atlaoking it. Individually the 
leading oluirohinou of the day were politicians and nothing 
more, nor woro tliey as a rule politicians of llio better sorb j for 
one like BoauCort, who was at any rate consistent and stead- 
fast, Ihore are many Bourclnors and Goorgo Nevilles and 
Beauchamps, who merely sailed with the wind and intrigued 
for their own fortunes or those of thoir fmuiUos. 

Of tlio English baronago of tho fifteonlh century wo shall 
have so mud), to say in future chaptors tlmt wo need not hero 
enlarge on its oharacfcoristics. Grown too fow ainl too powor- 
ful, divided into a fow rival groups, whoso political attitude 
was settled by a consicloratioii of family giudgos and interests 
rather than by any grounds of prinolplo, or patriotism, or 
loyalty, they were as unlike thoir ancestors of tho days of John 
or Edward tho First os thoir occlosiastioal conlomporaries wore 
unlike Langioii or oven 'Winoholsey. Tho baronago of Eng- 
land liud often been unruly, but it liad never before do^^eloped 
the two vices whioli distinguished it in the times of tho Two 
Hoses — a taste fox indisoriiuinate bloodshed and a turn fox 
rapid political apo.stasy. To put prisoners to death by torture 
as did Tiptoft Earl of Worcester, to desert to the enemy in tho 
midst of battle like Lord Groy de llutliyn at Nortliamptoii, or 
Stanley at Boswovth, had never before boon tho oustom of Eng- 
eland. It is impossible not to recognize in such traits tho results 
of tho Frenoli War. Twenty years spout in contact with French 
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factions, aiid in command of the godless mercenaries who formed 
the bulk of the Englisli armies, had taught our nobles lessons 
of cruelty and faitlilessness such as they had not before imbibed. 
Their demoralization had been displayed in h'rance long ere the 
outbreak of civil war caused it to manifest itself at homo. 

But if the Church was effete and the baronage demoralized, 
it might have been thouglit that England should have found 
salvation in the sound-hearfcedness of her gentry and her bur- 
gesses. Unfortunately sueh was not to be the case. Both of 
these classes were growing in strength and importance during 
the century, hut when the times of trouble came they gave no 
signs of aspiring to direct the destinies of the nation, Tlio 
House of Commons -which should, as representing those classes, 
haYQ gone on develQi>ing its privileges, waa, on the contrary, 
thricQ as important in llie reign of Henry the h'^ourth as in that 
of Edward the Fourth. Tim knights and squires showed on a 
smaller scale all of tho vices of tho nobility. Instead of hold- 
ing together and maintaining a united loyalty to the Crowji, 
they bound themselves by solemn sealed bonds and tho rooo])- 
tion of “ liveries ” each to tho baron whom ho preforrod. This 
fatal system, by -which tho sniallor landholder agreed on behalf 
of himself and his tenants to follo-w Jiis greater neighbor in peace 
and war, had ruined tho military system of England, and was 
quite as dangerous as tho ancient feudalism. The salutary old 
usage, by whicli all freemen wlio were not tenants of a lord 
served imder the sheriff in war, and not under tho banner of 
any of the baronage, Imd long boon forgotten. Now, if all tho 
gentry of a county wore bound by those voluntary indentures 
to servo some great lord, llmro waa uo national force in that 
county on which the Crown could count, for tlio yooinan fol- 
lowed the knight tis tho kniglit followed the baron, 

If the gentry constituted themselves the voluntary followers 
of the baronage, and aided lljoir oniidoyers to keep England 
unhappy, Iho class of citizens and biirgesse-s took a very differ- 
ent lino of conduct. If not actively mischiovous, they were 
sordidly inert. They rchised to outaugle thenisolves in politics 
at all. They submitted imijassively to each ruler in turn, 
when they had ascertained that their own persons and pro))- 
erby -were not endangered by so doing. A town, it has been 
roinarkccl, seldom or never stood a siege during the ‘Wars of 
the Roses, for no town ever refused to open its gates to an> 
commander with an udequalo force who asked for entrance. 
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If -we find a fe^v exceptions to tlio rule, we almost always learu 
that entrance was denied not hy the citizens, but by some gar* 
rieon of the opposite side which was already within the walls. 
Loyalty seems to have been as wauling among the citizens as 
among the barons of England. If they generally showed some 
slight preference for York rather than for Lancaster, it was not 
on any moral or sentimental ground, but because the house of 
Lancaster was Icnown by exj)erienco to be weak in enforcing 
“good governance,” and the house of York was pledged to 
restore the strength of tQie Crown and to aeoure better times 
for trade than its rival. 

Warwick was a strong man, born at the commencement of 
Henry the Sixth’s unhappy minority, whoso coming of ago 
coincided with iho outburat of national rage caused by the 
end of the dlsiiatrous French War, wliose birth placed him at 
the head of one of llio groat factions in the nobility, whose 
strength of body and mind enabled him to turn that lioad- 
ship to full acooimfc. How he dealt with the problems which 
inevitable necessity laid before him wo shall endeavor to 
relate. 

The liAT'iLB oif Bauebt ahd Wawiok’b Death. 

I'lio Easier morning dawned dim and gray; a dense fog 
had rolled up from the valloy, and llio two hosts oould see no 
move of each other than on the previous night. Only the dull 
sound of unseen multitudes told each iliat the other was still 
before them in position. 

Of the two armies oaoli, bo far ns wo oan judge, must have 
nuinborod some twoiity-livo thousand men. It is impossible in 
the conflict of ovidonco to say which was llio stronger, but there 
cannot have boon jvny groat diJTerenco in force. Each had drawn 
itself up in the normal order of a inedimval army, with a cen- 
tral main liattlo, tho van and rear ranged to its right and loft, 
and a small reserve hold back behind the center. Both sides, 
too, had dismounted nearly every man, according to tho uni- 
versal practice of tho English in tho fifteenth century. Even 
Warwick himself, — whoso wont it had been to lead his first lino 
to tho charge, and then to mount and ifiaco liim-solf at tho head of 
tho reserve, ready to deliver Iho final blow, — on this one occa- 
sion sent his horse to the rear and fought on foot all day. Ho 
wished to show his men that this was no common battle, but Chat 
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he was lisking life as -well as lands and name and power in Uieir 
company. 

In the Earl’s army Montagu and Oxford, with their men 
from the North and East, held the tight wing ; Somerset with 
his West-Country atoliery and hillmen formed the center; 
W arwick liiiiiself with hia own Midland retainers had the left 
wing; with him was hia old enemy Exeter, — his nnwnUing 
partner in the famous procession of 1467, his adversary at sea 
in the spring of 1460. Here mid all down the lino the old 
Laiieastrians and the partisans of Warwick were intermixed ; 
the Cresset of the Hollands stood hard by the Ragged Staff; 
the Hun Bull of Montagu and the Radiant Star of the Do Veres 
were side by side. Wo cannot doubt that many a look w^as cast 
askance at new friends who hud so long been old foes, and that 
the suspicion of possible treachery must have been present in 
every breast. 

Edward’s army was di-awn up in a similar order. Richard 
of Gloucester commanded the right wing; lio was but eighteen, 
but his brother had already learnt to trust much to his zeal and 
energy, The King himself headed Clarence’s men in the center; 
he was determined to keep hig shifty brother at liis side, lest he 
might repent at the eleventh hour of his treachery to his father- 
in-law. Hastings led the rear battle on the left. 

The armies were too close to each other to allow of maneu- 
vering } the men rose from the muddy ground on whicli tlioy 
had lain all night, and dressed their line where they stood. 
But the night had led King Edward astray ; ho had drawn up 
his host so as to overlap the Earl’s extreme left, while he 
opposed nothing to his extreme right. Gloucester in the one 
army and Montagu and Oxford in the other had each the 
power of outflanking and turning the wing opposed to them. 
The first glimpse of sunlight would have revealed these facts 
to both armies had the day been fair ; but in tlio dense fog 
neither party had perceived as yet its advantage or its danger. 
It was not till the lines met tliat they made out each other’s 
strength and position. 

Between four and five o clock, in the first gray of the dawn- 
ing, the two hosts felt their way towards each other ; each side 
could at last descry tlio long line of bills and bows opposed to 
it, stretching right and left till it was lost in the mist. I^or a 
time the archers and the bombards of the two parlies playedr 
their part ; then the two lines rolled closer, and met from end 
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to end all along Gladsmoro Heath. The first shock was more 
favorable to W axwick than to the King. At the east end of 
the lino, indeed, the Earl himself was outflanked by Gloucester, 
forced to throw back his wing, and compelled to yield ground 
towards hia center. But at the other end of the line the York- 
ists suffered a far worse disaster; Montagu and Oxford not 
only turned Hastings’ flank, but rolled up his lino, broke it, and 
ohaaed it right over the heath, and down toward Barnet town. 
Many of the routed troops fled as far as Loudon ere they stopped, 
spreading everywhere the news that the King was slaiir and the 
cause of York undone. But the defeat of Edward’s left wing 
liad not all the effect that might have been expected. Owing 
to the fog it was unnoticed by the viotorLous right, and even 
by the center, whore the King and Clarence were now hard at 
work with Somerset, and gaining rather than losing ground. No 
panic spread down the lino, “for no man was in anything dis- 
couraged, because, saving a few that stood nearest to them, no 
man wist of the rout; al.so tlie other imrty by the same flight 
and chase wore never the greallior encouraged.” Moreover, 
the viotorious troops threw awayllioir chance; instead of turn- 
ing to aid his hard-pressed comrades, Oxford pursued recklessly, 
cutting down the flying enemy for a mile, oven into the streets 
of Barnet. Cousotpiontly ho and his men lost tliomsolves in the 
fog ; many were scattered ; the rest collected tliemselves slowly, 
and felt their way back towards tlio field, guiding themselves 
by tho din that sounded dowji from tlie hillaido. Montagu 
appears not to have gone so far in pursuit; he must have 
rotainod pari of hig wing with him, and would seem to have 
used it to sti’ongtlion Ins brother’s hard-pressed troops on the 
loft. 

But meanwhile King Edward himself was gaining ground 
in tho center ; his ovm column, as the Yorkist chronicler 
delights to record, “beat and bare down all that stood in hia 
way, and tlion turned to range, first on lliat hand and then on 
the other hand, and in length so boat and bare them down that 
nothing might stand in the sight of him and of the well-assured 
fellowship that attended truly upon him.” Somerset, in short, 
was giving way ; in a short time tho Lancastrian center woulc] 
bo broken. 

At this moment, an hour after the fight had begun, Oxford 
.and his victorious followers came once more upon tho scone. 
Lost in tho fog, they appeared, not whore they might have been 
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expected, on Edward’s rear, but upon tlio left rear of theiv 
own center. They must have made a vast detour in the dark- 
ness. 

Now caniQ tJie fatal moment of tlio day. Oxford’s men, 
whose haiiuers and .armor bore the Radiant Star of the Do V eres, 
were mistaken by their comr.ades for a flanking column of York- 
ists. In the mist their badge had been taken for the Sun with 
Rays, whioii was King Edward’s cognizance. When they came 
close to their friends they received a sharp volley of arrows, 
and were attacked ]>y Warwick’s last reserves. This jnistiike 
had tlj0 moat cruel results. TJie old and the new Lancastrians 
had not been without suspicions of each other. Assailed by 
his own friends, Oxford thought tljat some one — like Groy do 
lluthyn at Nortiiamptou— -had betrayed tlie cause. Raising 
the cry of treason, he and all his men fled northward from the 
field. 

The fatal cry ran doivii the laboring lines of Warwick’s 
army and wrecked the whole array. The old Lancastrians 
made up their minds tliat Warwick — or at least his brother 
the Harquis, King Edward’s ancient favorite — must have fol- 
lowed the example of the perjured Clarence. Many turned 
their arms against the Nevilles, and. the unfortunate Montagu 
was slain by his own allies in the midst of the battle. Many 
more fled without striking another blow 5 among these was 
Somerset, who had up to this moment fought manfully against 
King Edward in the center. 

Warwick’s wing still held its ground, but at last the Earl 
saw that all was lost. His brother was shun ; Exeter laid boon 
struck down at his side ; Soinorsofc and Oxford were in flight. 
He began to dra^v back toward the lino of thickets and hedges 
wliicli liad lain boliind his army. But tliore the fate met liim 
that had befallen so many of his enemies, at St. Allmns and 
Northampton, at Towton and Hexham. His heavy armor made 
rapid flight impossible ; and in the edge of Wrotham Wood lio 
was surrounded by the jiursuing enemy, wounded, beaten down, 
and slain. 

The plunderers stripped the fallen j but King Edward’.s first 
desire was to know if the Earl wag dead. The Hold wag care- 
fully searched, and the corpses of Warwick and Montagu were 
soon found. Both were carried, to London, where tlicy woro 
laid on the pavement of St. Paul’s, stripped to tho breast, and 
exposed three days to the public gaze, « to the intent that the 
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people should not ho abused by feigned tales, else the rumor 
should have boeu sowed obout that the Earl was yet alive.” 

After lying three days on the stones, llio bodies were given 
over to George Neville the Archbisliop, who had them both 
borne to Bisham, and buried in the abbey, hard by the tombs 
of thoir father Salisbury and tlieir ancestors the Earls of the 
liouse of hloiiiacute. All alilco wore swept away, together with 
the roof that covered tliein, by the Vandalism of the Edwardian 
reformers, and not a trace remains of the aepulolier of the two 
unquiet brothers. 

Thus ended lliohard Neville in the forty-fourth year of his 
ago, slain by the swor*cl in the sixteenth year since ho luid first 
taken it up at the Battle of St. Albans. Eortune, who had so 
often been Ilia friend, had at last deserted him ; for no re.ason- 
able provision could have forcseoii tlio sevies of cluuices which 
ended in tlio disaster of Barnet. Montagu’s irresolution and 
Chu’onco’a treachery wore not the only things that liad worked 
against him. If the winds had not been adverse. Queen Mar- 
garofe, who had been lying on the Norinuu coast since the first 
week in March, would have been in London long befuro Edward 
arrived, and could liavo soeiireil the city with the throe thou- 
sand luoii under Wonlock, Langstrothor, and John Beaufort 
whom her Hoot oarriod. But for fivo weeks tho wind blow from 
the north and made tho voyage impossible j on Good Friday 
only did it turn and allow the Queen to sail. It chanced that 
tho first ship, which camo to land in Portsmouth harbor the 
very morning of Barnot, carried among others tho Countess of 
"VVavwiokj at the samo moment that she was setting her foot 
on shore hor liuabaud was striking his last blows on Gladsmoro 
Heath. Nor wits it only from Erairco that aid was coming ; 
thoro woro roinforccmonls gathering in tho North, and the 
KontiahmcJi wore only waiting for a loader. Within a few days 
after Warwick’s doath tlio Bastard of Eaucoiibridgo had mus- 
tered seventeen thousand mon at Cantorbiiry in King Henry’s 
iiamo. If Warwick could have avoided lighting, ho anight liave 
doubled his army in n woofc, and offered tho Yorkists battle 
iindor far more favorable conditions. The wrecks of the parly 
^vore strong enough to face the cnomy on almost equal tonus at 
Tewkesbury, even when thoir head was gone. Tho stroke of 
military genius wliich made King Edward compol tho Earl to 
fight, by placing his army so close that no rotroat was possible 
from the position of Barnet, was tlio inoxiinato cause of AVar- 
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wick’s ruin i but in all tlie rest of the campaign it was fortune 
rather than skill whioh fought against the Earl. His adversary 
played his dangei-ous game with coui'age and success ; but if 
only ordinary luck had ruled, Edward must have failed ; the 
odds against him were too many. 

But fortune interiwsed and Warwick fell. For England’s 
sake perhaps it was well that it sliould he so. If he had sue- 
ceecled, and Edward had been driven once more from the land, 
we may he sure that the Wars of the Roses would have dragged 
on for many anotlier yeoi* ; the house of York had too many 
heirs and too many followers to allow of its dispossession without 
a long time of further trouble. The cause of Lancaster, on the 
other hand, was bound up in a single life ; when Prince Edward 
fell in the Bloody Meadow, ns ho fled from the field of Tewkes- 
bury, tlie struggle was ended ))crforce, for no one survived to 
claim his riglits. Henry of Richmond, whom an unexpected 
chance ultimately placed on the throne, was neither in law nor 
in fact the real heir of the Jiouse of Laiioaster. On the otlier 
hand, Warwick’s success would have led, so far as wo can 
judge, first to a continuance oC civil war, then, if he had ulti- 
mately been successful in rooting out the Yorkists, to a pro- 
tracted political struggle between the house of Neville and the 
old LancasU’iaii party Ixeaded by the Boauforts and probably 
aided by the Queen ; for it is doubtful how far the marriage of 
Prince Edward and Anuo Noville a^ould ever have served to 
reconcile two such enemies as the Earl and Margaret of Anjou. 
If Warwick had hold liis own, and his abilities and his popular- 
ity combined to mako it likely, his victory would have nioant 
tho_ domination of a family group— a form of govornmont 
which no nation has endured for long. At the hast, tlio iiistory 
of the last thirty years of the fifteenth eontiuy in England 
would been a tale resembling that of the days when the 
house of Douglas struggled with the crown of Scotland, or the 
Ciuisea with the rulers of Franco. 


, for Warwick as a ruler tJiero would have been much to 
be said. To a king of the type of Henry iho Sixth tho Earl 
would have made a perfect minister and vicegoront, if only ho 
could have been placed in the position without a preliminary 
course of bloodshed and civil war. Tho inisfortimo for Ejm- 
land was that Ins lot was cast not wMi Henry the Sixth, hut 
with strong-willed, hot-headed, selfish Edward the Fourth. 

The two prommenfc features in Warwick’s character wluoh 
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made liim a leader of men were not those which might have 
been oxi^eoted in a man born and reared in his position. The 
first was an inordinate love of the activity of business ; the sec- 
ond was a courtesy and affability which made him the friend of 
all mon save the one class he could not broolc — the “made 
lordsj” tho parvenu nobility which Edward tlie Xi'ourth de- 
lighted to foster. 

Of these characteristics it is impossible to exaggerate tho 
strength of tho first. Warwick’s ambition took tho shape of a 
devouring love of work of all kinds. Prominent though he 
was as a soldier, his activity in war was only one side of his 
passionate dosiro to manage well and thoroughly everything 
that came to his hand. Ho never could cease for a moment to 
be busy 5 from tho first moment Avhen he entered into official 
harness in 1455 down to tho day of his death, ho seems hardly 
to have rested for a moment. The energy of his soul took him 
into every employment — general, admiral, governor, judge, 
councilor, ambassador, as the exigeiioios of tho moment de- 
manded 5 ho was always moving, alway.s busy, and never at 
loisure. When tho details of his life are studied, tho most 
striking point is to find how seldom he was at home, how con- 
stantly away at p^lblio service. His castlos and manors saw 
comparatively littlo of him. It was not at Warwick or Amos- 
buiy, at Caerphilly or Middlelmm, that he was habitually to be 
found, but in London, or Calais, or York, or on the Scotch 
Border. It was not that ho nogloctod liis vassals ami retainers, 
— the loyalty witli which they rallied to him on every occasion 
is sufficient evidence to the ooiitrary, — but he preferred to bo a 
great minister and official, not raoroly a groat barou and feudal 
chief. 

In this sense, then, it is most deceptive to call Warwick the 
Last of the Barons. Vast though his strength might be as tho 
greatest landholder in. England, it was as a statesman and ad- 
ministi’utor that lie loft his mark 011 tho ago. Ho should be 
thought of as the forerunner of Wolsoy rather than as the suc- 
cessor of llobort of Bolosmo, or tho Bolmns and Bigod.g. That 
the world remembers him as a turbulont noble is a misfortune. 
Such a view is only drawn from a hasty survey of tho last three 
or four years of his life, when undoE desperate provocation ho 
was driven to use for personal ends the vast feudal power that 
lay ready to his hand. If he had died in 1468, ho would ho re- 
membered in history as an able soldier and statesman, who with 
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Singular persevorauoe and consiatency devoted bis life lo con- 
solidating England iiiuler the house of York. 

After his restless activity, Warwick’s most prominent char- 
acteristic was his geniality. No statesman was ever so consist- 
ently popular with the mass of the nation, through all the 
alternations of good and evil fortune. This popularity the Earl 
owed to his unswerving courtesy and affability ; “he ever had 
the good voice of the people, because he gave them fair words, 
showing liimself easy and familiar,” says the chronicler. Wher- 
ever he was well kno^vir he was well liked. His own York- 
aliire and Midland vassals, who knew him as their feudal lord, 
the seamen who had served midci* him as admiral, the Kentish- 
luen who saw so much of him wliile ho was captain of Calais, 
were all ]ii.s unswerving followers down to the day of his death. 
Ilie Earl’s boundless generosity, the open house which he kept 
for nil wlio Imcl any claim on him, the zeal with which he 
pushed the fortunes of Ids dependents, will only partially ex- 
plain his popularity. As much must he ascribed to his genial 
personality as to the trouble which he took to court the people. 
His whole career was possible because the majority of tho 
nation not only trusted and respected but honestly liked him, 
This it was which explains the “kingmaking” of Ids later 
years. Men grew so aceustoraed lo follow his lead that they 
would even acquiesce when he transferred liis allegiance from 
King Edward to King Henry. It was not because ho was the 
greatest landholder of England that he was able to dispose of 
11)8 crown at his good will 5 but because, after liiteen years of 
public life, lie had so commended himself to the majority of tlio 
nation that they were ready to follow his guidance even when 
lie broke with all his earlier a&sociatioiis. 

But Warwick was something more than active, genial, and 
popular ; nothing less than first-rate abilities would have suf- 
ficed to carry him through his career. On the whole, it was 
a.g a statesman that he was mo.st fitted to shine. His power of 
managing men was extraordinary; even King Louis of France, 
the hardest and most unemotional of men, seems to have been 
amenable to his influence. He was as successful with men in 
the mass as with individuals ; lie could sway a parliament or 
an army equal ease to his will. How far he surpassed 
the majority of his contemporaries in political prescience is 
shown by the fact that, in spite of Yorkist traditions, he saw 
clearly that England must give up her ancient claims on 
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Franco, and oonUnually worked to reconcilo tlie two coiin- 
Iriee. 

In war Warwick was a commandor of ability j good for all 
ordinary emergencies where courage and a cool head would 
carry liim through, but not attaining the heights of jnilitary 
genius displayed by hia pnpil Edward. His battles were fought 
in the old English stylo of Edward the Third and Henry the 
Fifth, by lines of aroheiy flanked by clumps of billnien and 
dismounted knights. He is found employing both cannon and 
hand-gun men, but made no decisive or novel use of either, 
except in the case of his siege artillery in the campaign of 
1404. Nor did lie employ cavalry to any gi’eat oxtentj liis 
men dismounted to light like their grandfathers at Aginoourt, 
althongh the power of liorsemen had again revindicated itself 
on the Conlineiit. The Earl was a cool and capable com- 
mander j he was not one of tlio hot-headed feudal chiefs who 
atrovo to lead every charge. It was hia wont to conduct Ins 
first line to iho attack and then to retire and talco command 
of the reserve, with which ho delivered liis final attack in per- 
son. Tliis caution led some contemporary critics, especially 
Burgundians who contrasted his conduct with tlio lieadlong 
valor of Clmrlea the Hash, to throw doubts on his personal 
courage, The sneer was ridiculoxis. Tlie man who was first 
into the Higli Street at St. Albans, who fought through the 
ten hours of Towton, and won a name by his viotorios at sea 
in an age when sea fights were carried on by desperate hand- 
to-hand attempts to board, might afford to laugh at any such 
criticism. If ho foil at Barnet “somowlmt flying,” as the 
Yorkist chronicler declares, ho was surely right in endeavor- 
ing to save lviui.sel£ for another field ; ho knew that one lost 
battle would not wreck liis cause, while his own life was the 
solo pledge of the union botwoon the Lancastrian party and 
the majority of the nation. 

Brave, courteous, liberal, active, and able, a generous lord 
to his Xollowora, an untiring servant to the commonweal, War- 
wick had all that was needed to attraol the homage of his con- 
temporaries : they oalled him, as the Kentish ballad monger 
sang, “a very noble knight, the flower of manhood.” But it 
is only fair to record that he bore in his oluiraeter the fatal 
marks of the two sins which distinguished tlie English nobles 
of hia time. Occasionally he was reckless in hloodshodding. 
Onco in his life ho descended to the nao of a long and deliber- 
ate course of treason and treachery. 
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In th .0 first-named sin Warwick had less to reproach him- 
self witli than moat of his contemporaries. He never author- 
ized a massacre, or broke open a sanctuary, or entrapped men 
by false pretenses in order to put them to death. In battle, 
too, he always bid hia men to spare the Commons. Moreover, 
some of his crimes of bloodshed are easily to be palliated : 
MundeEord and the other captains whom he beheaded at Calais 
had broken their oath of loyalty to him ; the Bastard of Exeter, 
whom he executed at York, liad been the prime agent in the 
murder of his father. The only wholly unpardonable act of 
the Earl was liis slaying of the Woodvilles and Herberts in 
1109. They had been nis bitter enemies, it is true; but 
to avonge political rivalrie-s with the ax, without any legal 
form of trial, was unworthy of the high reputation which 
Warwick bad up to that moment enjoyed. It increases rather 
than lessens the sum of his guilt to say that be did not pub- 
licly order their death, hut allowed them to he executed by 
rebels whom he hud roused and might as easily have quieted. 

But far worse, in a moral aspect, than the slaying of the 
Woodvilles and Herberts, was the course of treachery and 
deceit that had preceded it. That the Earl had been wan- 
tonly insulted by his thankless master in a way that would 
have driven even one of milder mood to desperation, we have 
stated elsewhere. An ideally loyal man might have borne the 
King’s ingratitude in silent dignity, and forsworn the Court 
forever : a hot-headed man might have burst out at once into 
open rebellion 5 but Warwick did neither. When his first gust 
of wrath had passed, he set liiinself to seek revenge by secret 
treachery. He returned to the Court, was superficially recon- 
ciled to his enemies, and bore himself us if ho had forgotten 
Ills wrongs. Yet all the while he was organizing an armed 
rising to sweep the Woodvilles and Herberts away, and to 
coerce the King into siibjeotion to his will. The plan was as 
unwise as it was unworthy. Although Warwick’s treason was 
for the moment entirely successful, it made any confidence 
between himself and his master impossible for the future. At 
the earliest opportunity Edward revenged himself on Warwick, 
with the same weapons that had been used against himself, and 
drove the Earl into exile. 

There is nothing in Warwick’s subsequent reconciliation 
with tho Lancastrians which need call up our moral indigna- 
tion. It was tho line of oonduot which forced him into that 
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conaectioii tliat wiia evil, not tlia conueoliou itsoU. There is 
no neocl to reproach hun for olmnging hia allegiance ; no other 
course was possible to him in the circumstances. The King 
had cast him off, not he the King. When he transferred his 
loyalty to the liouso of Lmicaster, he never swerved again'. 
All the offers which Edward made to him after liis return in 
1471 were treated with contonipfc. Warwick was not the man 
to. soil himself to the highest bidder. 

If then Warwick was once iu hia life driven into troaohery 
and bloodthirsty revenge, wo must set against his crime his 
fifteen long years of honest and consistent service to the cause 
ha liad made hia own, and remember how dire was the provoca- 
tion which drove him to betray it. Counting liis evil deeds of 
1409-1470 at their worst, ho will still ooniparc not unfavorably 
with any other of the leading Englislimen of liis time. Even 
in that domoralizetl ago his sturdy figure stands out in not 
unattractive colors. Born in a hapiner generation, his indus- 
try and porsGvoranoG, his oourago and oourtosy, his liberal hand 
and gonorous heart, might liave made him not only the idol of 
his followers, but the bulwark of tho commonwealth. Cast 
into tho godless times of the Wars of the Rases, ho was doomed 
to spend in the cause of a faction tho abilities that wero meant 
to benefit a whole nation; tho sollishness, tho cruelty, tho 
political immorality of tho ago, loft tlioir mark on his char- 
aotei ’5 his long and lionorablo career wfis at last stained by 
treasoii, and his roll o£ successes lewninaled hy a crushing 
defeat. Even after Ills death his misfortune has not ended. 
Popular history has given him a scanty record merely as tho 
Kingmaker or tho Last of tho Barons, ns a soHisJi intriguer or. 
a turbulent feudal ohioE; and for four hundred and ten years 
ho has lacked oven the doubtful honor of a biography. 
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[■Rdwatid Georoh Barlb TjTTTON-Biti.wflB, Jater Lwhd BTT’roif, English 
novelist, playwright, and poet, was horn in Norfolk In 1803. Ho giaduatod at 
Trinity Oollego, Cainbridgo ; became a membor of Parllamout for many ycaui, 
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colonial secretary 1858--1 859 j was editor of the New Monthly Ma’jnzine 1831-1833 ; 
electedloidreotorof GlasgowUniveisity l866j died January 18, 1873. Ills novels 
include (among many others): “Pelham,** “Paul CliSord,” “Eugene Aiam,” 
“The last Days of Pompeii,” “Bionzi,” “Ernest Moltraver.'s," “Alice, or the 
Mysteries, ” “Zanoni,” “The Caxlous,” “My Kovel,” “Kenelm Cliillingly,’* 
and “The Coming Baeo”; hie plays, the permanent favorites “Kichelieii,” 
“ JConey," and “The lady of lyons” j liis poems, the satirical “New Tlmon,” 
and translations of &chi!}er*8 ballads.] 

Ba'W, co1c\, and dismal, dawned tlie moi-ning ol the 14tli of 
April. The lieavy mist still covered both armies, but their 
hum and atir was already heard through the gloaming, — the 
neighing of steeds, <and the clangor of mail. Occasionally a 
movement of either force made dim forms, seeming gigantic 
through tlie vapor, indistinctly visible to the antagonist army j 
and there was something ghastly and unearthlilco in these omi- 
nous shapes, suddenly seen, and suddenly vanishing, amidst the 
sullen atmosphere. By this time Warwick liad discovered the 
mistake of his gunners ; for, to the right of the Earl, the silence 
of the Yorkists was still unbroken, while abruptly from the thick 
gloom to the left broke the hoarse mutter and low growl of tho 
awakening war. Not a moment was lo.st by the Bari in retmir- 
ing the error of the night : his ariillcry wheeled rapidly from 
the right wing, and, sudden as a storm of lightning, the fire 
from the cannon flashed thiough the dun and lieavy vapor ; 
and, not far from the very spot where Hastings was marshal- 
ing tho wing intrusted to his command, made a deep chasm in 
the serried ranks. Death Imd begun his feast I 

At that moment, however, from the center of the Yorkist 
army arose, scarcely drowned by the explosion, that deop-toned 
shout of enthusiasm, which, he who lias once heard it, coming, 
as it were, from the ono heart of an armed multitude, will over 
recall as the most kindling and glorious sound wliicli over 
quickened the pulse and thrilled tlie blood — for along that 
part of the army now rode King Edward. His mail was pol- 
ished as a mirror, but otherwise unadorned, resomlUug that 
which now invests his effigies at tho Tower, and tho Iiousings 
of his steed were spangled with silver suns, for tho silver sun 
was tho cognizance on all his banners. His head was bare, and 
tlu’ough the hazy atmosphere the gold of his rioli locks seemed 
literally to sliine. Followed by his body squire, with his holm 
and lance, and the lords in his immediate staff, liia truiiolioon in 
his hand, he passed slowly along the steady line, till, halting 
W'here Im deemed his voice could he farthest heard, he roinocl 
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in, aud lifting his hand, the shout of tho soldiery was hushed, 
though still while he spolie from Warwick’s archers came the 
arrowy shower, and still the gloom was pierced and the hush 
interrupted by the flash and the roar of the bombards. 

“Englishmen and friends,” said the martial chief, “to bola 
deeds go but few words. Before you is the foo I Prom Baven- 
spur to London I have marched — treason flying from my sword, 
loyalty gathering to my standard. With but two thousand 
men, on the 14th of March I enterecl England — on the 14th of 
April, flfty thousand is iny muster roll. Who shall say, than, 
that I am not King, when one month mans a monarch’s army 
from his subjects’ love ? And well know ye, now, that my 
cause ia yours and England’s I Those against us are men who 
would rule in despite of law — barons whom I gorged with 
favors, and who would reduce this fair realm of Kings, Lords, 
aud Commons, to be the appantigo and property of one man’s 
measureless ambition — the park, forsooth, the homestead to 
Lord Warwick’s private house 1 Yo gentlemen and knights of 
England, let them and tlieir rabble prosper, and your properties 
will be despoiled, your lives insocuvo, ull law stimclc death 
What differs Richard of Warwick from Jack Cade, save that if 
his name is nobler, so is his treason greater ? Commoners and 
soldiers of England— freemen, however humble — what do 
those rebel lords (who would rule in tho inimo of Lancaster) 
desire? To reduce you to villeins and to bondsmen, as your 
forefathers wore to them, Yo owe freedom from the barons to 
the just laws of my sires your kings. Goiitlomou and knights, 
oominouei’s and soldiers, Edward IV. upon his throne will not 
profit by a victory more than you. Tin’s is no war of dainty 
chivalry, it is a war of true men against false. No quarter ! 
Spare not cither knight or hilding I Warwick, forsooth, will 
not smite the Commons. Trnlynot — tho rabble are his friends. 

I say to you and Edward, pausing in the oxcitomont and 

sanguinary fury of bis tiger nature — tho soldiers, heated like 
himself to the tliirst of blood, saw his eyes sparkle, and his teeth 
gnash, as he added in. a deeper and lower, but not less audible 
voice ; “ I say to you, slay all 1 What heel spares tlie viper’s 
brood ? ” 

“ Wo will — -wo will I ” was tho horrid answer, whioh came 
hissing and muttered forth from morion and cap of steel. 

“Hark I to their bombards I ” resumed Edward. ‘♦The 
enemy would fight from afar, for they oxool us in their archers 
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and gunners. Upon then — -hand to hand, and man to 

man I Advance banners — sound trumpets 1 Sir Oliver, my 
bassinet 1 Soldiers, if my standard falls, look for the plumo 
upon your King’s helmet 1 Charge I ” 

Thou, with a sliout wilder and louder than before, oii 
through tlie hail of fclie arrows — on tlu-ough the glare of the 
bombards — rather \vitli a rush than in a march, advanced Ed- 
ward’s center against the array of Somerset. But from a part 
of the encampment where the circumvallation seemed strongest, 
a small body of men moved not with the general body. 

To the left of the chiu'chyard of Hadley, at this day, the 
visitor may notice a low wall ; on the other side of that wall is 
a garden, then but a rude omiuenco on Gladsmoor Heath. On 
that spot a troop in complete amor, upon destrors pawing im- 
patiently, surrounded a man upon a sorry palfrey, and in a 
gown of blue — the color of royalty and of servitude — that 
man was Henry tho Sixth. In the same space stood Eriar Buii- 
gey, his foot on the Eureka, muttering incantations, that tlio 
mists he had foretold, and wliioh had protected the Yorkists 
from the midnight guns, might yet last, to the confusion of tho 
foe. Andnearhim, under agauut, leafless tree, a rope round his 
neck, was Adam Warner, Sibyll, still faithful to his side, nor 
shuddering at the arrows and tlm guns j her whole fear concen- 
trated upon the sole life for which her own was prized. Upon 
this eminence, then, these loolcors*on stood aloof. And tlio 
meek ears of Henry hoard through tho fog tho inexplicable, 
sullen, jarring olasli — stool had met steel. 

“Holy Eather I ” exclaimed tlie kingly saint, “ and tliis is 
the Easter Sabbath, thy most solemn day of peace! ” 

“ Bo silent,” tUundcrod the fi-iav, » thou disturbest my apella. 
£(i)'(ibbaTcn‘(i — • Santhinoct — Foygibiis moveSGebo — got^usIo ini- 
miois — -Q-arabhora, vapor et mutest' 

Wo must now rapidly survey the dispositions of the army 
under Warwick. In the right wing, the command was in- 
trusted to the Earl of Oxford and the Marquis of Montagu. 
The former, who led the cavalry of that division, was stationed 
in the van j the latter, according to his usual Inibifc — 'Surrounded 
by a strong bodyguard of knights, and a pi’odigious number of 
squires as aids-de-oamp — reramned at the rear, and directed 
thence, by his orders, the general movement. In tliis wing tlio 
greater number were Lancastrian, jealous of Warwick, and only 
consenting to the generalship of Montagu, because shared by 
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their favorite hero, Oxford. In the mid space lay the chief 
strength of the bowmen, with a goodly number of pikes and 
bills, under the Duke of Somerset j and this division also was 
principally Lancastrian, and shared tlie jealousy of Oxford’s 
soldiery. The left wing, com)>osod for the most of War- 
wick’s yeomanry and retainers, was commanded by the Duke of 
Exeter, conjointly with the Earl himself. Both armies kept a 
considerable body in reserve, and Warwick, besides this re- 
source, had selected from his own retainers a band of picked 
archers, whom he had skillfully placed in the outslcirts of a 
wood that then stretched from Wvolham Park to the column 
that now commemorates the battle of Barnet, on the high 
northern road. He had guarded thm last-mentioned archers 
(where exposed in front to Edward’s liorsomen) by strong, tall 
barricades, leaving ojily such an opening as would allow one 
horseman at a time to pjiss, and defending by a formidable line 
of pikes this narrow opening left for communication, and to 
admit to a place of refuge in case of need. These dispositions 
made, and ere yet Edward had advanced oji Somerset, the Earl 
rode to the front of the wing under his special command, and, 
agreeably to tlie custom of tlie lime observed by his royal foe, 
harangued the troops. Hero were placed those who loved him 
as a fatlier, and venerated him as something superior to mortal 
man — hero the relainors, who had grown up with him from his 
childhood, who liad followed him to his first fields of war, who 
had lived under the shelter of his many castles, and fed in that 
rude equality of a more primeval ago, which ho loved still to 
luaiutaiu, at hia lavish board. And now Lord Warwick’s coal- 
black steed halted, motionless in the van. His squire bore his 
helmet, overshadowed by tlio eagle of Montharmor, the out- 
stretched wings of which spread wide into sable plumes j and 
as the Earl’s noble face turned full and calm upon the bristling 
lines, there arose nob tho vulgar uproar that greeted the aspect 
of the young King Edward. By one of those strange sympa- 
thies which pass through mnlbitudos, and seize them with a 
common fooling, tho wliole body of those adoring vassals became 
suddenly aware of tho change which a year had made in tho 
face of their chief and father, Tlioy saw the gray flakes in his 
Jovo-Uke curia, the furrows in that lofty brow, the hollows in 
that bronzed and manly visage, whioh had seemod to their 
rude admiration to wear the stamp of the twofold Divinity 
Beneliconce and Valor. A thrill of tenderness and awe shot 
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tlirougli the veins of every one — tears of devotion rushed into 
many a hardy eye. No- — tlw'ti was not the ruthless captain 
addi-essing Iris liireling butchers ; it the chief and father 
rallying gratitude, and love, and reverence, to the crisis of his 
stormy fate. 

“My friends, my followers, and my children,” said the Earl, 
“ the field we have entered is one from wliicli there is no re^ 
treat j here must your leader conquer, or here die. It is not a 
parchment pedigieej it is not a name, derived from the ashes 
of dead men, that make the only charter of a king. Wo Eng- 
lishmen were but slaves, if in giving crown and scepter to a 
mortal like ourselves, we asked not in return the kingly virtues. 
Beset, of old, hy evil couii.selors, the reign of Henry VI. was 
ohsourcd, and the weal of the realm endangered. Mine own 
wrongs seemed to me great, but tho disasters of my country not 
less. I deemed that in the race of York England would know 
a wiser and happier rule. What was, in this, mine orror ye 
partly know. A prince dissolved in luxurious vices — a nobility 
degraded by minions and bloodsuckers— a people ijlundored by 
purveyors, and a land disturbed by bi'awl and riot. But ye 
know not all: God makes man’s hearth man’s altar — our 
hearths were polluted ; our wives and daughters wore viewed 
as harlots ; and lechery ruled the realm. A king’s word should 
he fast as the pillars of the world. What man ever trusted 
Edward and was not deceived? Even now the nnknightly liar 
stands in arms with the weight of perjury on Ids soul. In his 
father’s town of York, yo know lluit ho took, three short weoks 
since, solemn oath of fealty to King Henry. And now King 
IXouiy is his captive, and King Henry’s holy crown upon hia 
traitor’s head — ‘ traitors ’ calls ho m ? WJiat name, then, rank 
enough for him ? Edward gave the promise ol a brave man, 
and I served him. He proved a base, a false, a licentious, and 
a cruel king, and I forsook him j may all free hearts in all free 
lands so serve kings when they become tyrants I Ye fight 
against a cruel and atrocious usurper, whose bold hand cannot 
sanctify a black heart— ye fight not only for King Henry, tho 
meek and the godly — yo fight not for him alone, but for his 
young and princely son, the grandchild of Henry of Agincourt, 
who, old men tell me, has that hero’s face, and who, I know, 
lias that hero’s frank and royal and noble soul — yo fight for 
the freedom of your land, for the honor of your women, for 
what is better than any king’s cauao — for justioe and moroy — 
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for truth aud manhood’s Yirtuos against corruption in the laws, 
slaughter by the scaffold, falsehood in a ruler’s lips, and shame- 
less liarlotry in the oounoils of rutliless power. The order I 
have over given in war, I give now j we war against the leaders 
of evil, not against tlio hapless tools j wo war against our 
opprosaore, not against our misguided brethren. Strike down 
Gvory plumed crest, but when the strife is over, spare every 
common man 1 Hark 1 while I speak, I hear the march of your 
foe I Up standards 1 — blow triimpots 1 And now, as I brace 
my bassinet, may (7od grant us all a glorious victory, or a 
glorious grave, On,iuy mony men I show these London loons 
the stout lioarts of Warwickshire and Yorkshire. On, my 
merry men I A Warwick I A Warwick I ” 

As he ended, he swung lightly over hia head the terrible 
batilo-ax which liad emitton down, as tlio grass before the 
reaper, the chivalry of many a hold; and ere the Inst blast of 
tho U'lunpois died, tl\o troops of Warwick and of Glonoestor 
mot, and mingled hand to hand. 

Although tho Earl had, on discovoring the position of tho 
enemy, moved somo o£ hia arUUery from his right wing, yet 
there still lay the groat number and strength of his foroo, And 
thoi'o, therefore, Montagu, rolling troop on troop to tho aid of 
Oxford, pi'osaod so ovorpoweringly upon tho soldiers under 
Hastings, that the ImtUo very soon wore a most unfavorable 
aspect for tho Yoi’kiots. It seomod, indeed, that the aucoeas 
which hud always hitherto attondod the military movements of 
Montagu was desUimd for a crowning triumph. Stationed, as 
we liuvo said, in tho roar, with Ins liglit-armod squires, upon 
fleet steeds, around him, ho moved the springs of tho battle 
with the cairn sagacity which at that moment no chief in either 
army possG.gsocl. Hastings was thoroughly outflanked, mid 
though his men fought with groat valor, they could not resist 
tho weight of superior numbors. 

In ilio midst of tho oarnago in tho oenter, Edward reined in 
his stood, as ho heard tho cry of victory in the gale ! • 

“ By heaven 1 ” ho exclaimod, ” our men at the left are 
ovavons — they fly t they fly I Ride to Lord Hastings, Sir 
Humphrey Bourchier, bid him dofilo hither what men are left 
him } and now, ere our fellows aro well aware what hath chanced 
yonder, charge we, knights and gentlemen, on, on I — break 
Somerset’s lino j on, on, to the heart of the rebel Earl I ” 
“Then, visor closed, ianco in test, Edward and his-cavaliy 
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dashed through the ardiers and billmen of Somerset ; clad in 
complete mail, impervious to the weapons of the infantry, they 
slaughtered as they rode, and their way was marked by corpses 
and streams of blood. Fiercest and fellest of all, was Edward 
himself j when his lance shivered, and he drew his knotty mace 
from its sling by his saddlebow, woo to all who attempted to 
stop his path. Vain alike steel helmet or leathern cap, jerkin 
or coat of mail. In vain Somerset threw himself into the 
The instant Edward and Ins cavalry had made a path through 
the lines for his foot soldiery, tlie fortunes of the day were 
half retrieved. It was no rapid passage, pierced and reolosed, 
that he desired to effect, it was the wedge in the oak of war. 
There, rooted in the very midst of Somei-set’s troops, doubling 
on each side, passing on but to return again, where helm could 
be crashed and man overlhrown, the mighty strength of Edward 
widened the breach more and more, till faster and faster poured 
in his bauds, and the center of Warwick’s army seonied to reel 
and whirl round the broadening gap througli its ranks, as tJie 
waves round some chasm in a maelstrom. 

But in the interval, the hard-pressed troops commanded by 
Hastings were scattered and dispersed; driven from the field, 
they fled in numbers through the town of Barnet ; many halted 
nob till they reached London, where they spread the news of 
the Earl’s victory and Edward’s ruin. 

'I'lirough tlie mist, Friar Bungey discerned the fugitive 
Yorkists under Hastings, and heard their cries of despair : 
through the mist, Sibyll saw, close beneath the intrenohments 
which protected the space onwhicli they stood, an armed horse- 
man with the well-known crest of Hastings on his helmet, and, 
with lifted visor, calling his men to the return, in the loud voice 
of rage and scorn. And thou, she lierself s])rang forwards, and 
forgetting hia past cruelty in his present danger, cried his 
name — weak cry, lost in the roar of war 1 But the friar, now 
fearing ho had taken the wrong side, began to turn from his 
spells, to address tlie most abject apologies to Adam, to assure 
him that lie would have been slaughtered at the Tower, but 
for the friar’s interruption; and that the rope round his neck 
was but an insignificant ceremony due to the prejudices of llio 
soldiers. “ Alas, Great Man,” he concluded ; “ I see still that 
thou art mightier tlian I am ; thy charms, though silent, are 
more jDolent than mine, though my lung.s crack beneath them I 
Oonfusio Inmicis Taralorolu^ — I mean no harm to the Earl 
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■ — Q-armhora^ mUUs et mibes — Lord, what will become o£ 
mel” 

Meanwhile, Hastings, with a small body of horse who, being 
composed of knights and squires, specially singled out for the 
sword, fought with tiie pride of disdainful gentlemen and tlio 
fury of desperate soldiers, finding it impossible to lure back 
the fugitives, hewed their own way through Oxford’s ranks 
to the center, where they brought fresh aid to tlio terrible arm 
of Edward. 

The mist still continued so thick that Montagu was unable 
to discern the general prospects of the field. But, calm and 
resolute in his post, amidst the arrows which whirled round 
him, and often struck, blunted, against his Milan mail, the 
Marquis received tlie reports of hia aide-de-camp (may that 
modern word be pardoned?) as, one after one, they emerged 
through the fog to Ida side. 

“ Well,” he said, aa one of these mesvsengers now spurred to 
the spot, “wo have beaten off Hastings and Ins hirolingsj but 
1 see not ‘ the Silver Star’ of Lord Oxford’s banner.” 

“Lord Oxford, iny lord, has followed the enemy be routed 
to the farthest verge of the heath.” 

“ Saints lielp us ! Is Oxford thus headstrong ? Ho will 
ruin all if lie be decoyed from the field I Ride back, sir 1 Yet 
— holcll” as another of tlio aids-de-camp appeared. “What 
news from Lord Warwick’s wing?” 

“ Sore beset, bold Marquis. Gloucester’s line seems count- 
less I it already outfianks the Earl. The Buko liimsolf seems 
inspired by hell 1 Twice lias his slight arm braved oven the 
ICarVs battle-ax, which spared the boy but smote to the dust his 
comrades I ” 

“ Well, and what of the center, sir ? ” ns a third form now 
arrived. 

“ There, rages Edward in ]>ereon. Ho hath pierced into the 
midst. But Somerset still liolds on gallantly I ” 

Montagu turned to the fimt aid-do-camp. 

“Ride, sir I Quick! This to Oxford — no piursuit I Bid 
lum haste, with all liis men, to the loft wing, and smite Glouces- 
ter in tho rear. Ride, ride — for life and victory I If he come 
but in time, tlio day is ours 1 ” 

Tho aid-do-oiunp dariod off, and Gie mist swallowed up 
horso and horsoman. 

“Sound trumpets to tho return I ’’said tlie Marquis; then, 
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after a moment’s mnaing: “Though Oxford hath drawn off 
our main force of cavalry, we have still some stout lances left j 
and 'Warwick must he strengthened. On to the Earl I Laimz 
aller! A Montagu I a Montagu 1” And lance in rest, the 
Marquis, and tlie knights immediately around him, and hitherto 
not personally engaged, descended tlie hillock at a hand gallop, 
and were met by a troop outnumbering their own, and com- 
manded by the Lords D’Eyncourt and Say. 

At this time, Warwick was indeed in the same danger 
that had routed the trooiJS of Hastings ; for, by a similar posi- 
tion, the strength of the hostile numbers being arrayed with 
Gloucester, the Duke’s troops had almost entirely surrounded 
him. And Gloucester himself wondrously approved the trust 
that had consigned to his stripling arm the flower of the York- 
ist army. Through the mists, tlie blood-red mantelino he wove 
oyer his mail, the grinning teeth of the boar’s head which crested 
his helmet, flasheci and gleamed wherever his presence was most 
needed to encourage the flagging or .spur on the florco. And 
there seemed to both armies something ghastly and pretor- 
naturalin tho savage strength of this small, slight figure thus 
startlingly caparisoned, and which was hoard eyermore uttering 
its sharp war cry : “ Gloucester, to tho onslaught 1 Down with 
the rebels, down I ” 

Nor did this daring personage disdain, in the midst of his 
fury, to increase the effect of valor by the art of a brain that 

never ceased to scheme on the follies of mankind. “Seel seel” 

be cried, as he sliofc meteorJike from raj3k Id rank, “iJeo 

these are ]io natural vapons I Yonder the mighty friar, who 
delayed the sails of Margaret, chants his spells to tho Powers 
that ride the gale. Fear not the bombards — their enchanted 
balls swerve from the brave I The dark legions of Air fight 
for us I For the hour is come when the fiend shall rend his 
prey I ” ^ And flendlilce seemed the form thus screeching forth 
his predictions from under tlio grim headgear ; and then dart- 
ing and disappearing amidst the sea of pikes, cleaving its path 
of blood ! 

But still the untiring might of Warwick defied tlie press of 
numbers that swept round him, tide upon tide. Through the 
mists, his black armor, black plume, black steed, gloomed forth 
like one thundercloud in the midst of a dismal heaven. The 
noble charger bora along that mighty rider, animating, guiding 
all, with as much ease and lightness as the racer bears its puny 
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weight ; the steed itself was scarce less terrible to encounter 
than the sweep of the rider’s ax. Protected from arrow and 
lance by a coat of steel, the long chaffron or pike which pro- 
jected from its barbed frontal dropped with gore as it scoured 
along. No lino of men, however serried, could resist the 
charge of that horse and horseman. And vain ovon Glouces- 
ter's dauntless presence and Uirilling battle cry, when the 
stout Earl was soon looming through the vapor, and his cheer- 
ful shout was heard : *‘lVIy merry men, fight on 1 

For a third time, Gloucosier, spurring forth from his recoil- 
ing and shrinking followers, bonding low over his saddlebow, 
covered by liis sliield, and with tho tenth lance (his favorite 
weapon, bocauso tbo one in whioh ekill beat suppliod strength) 
he had borne that day, launched himself upon the vast bulk of 
hia U'cmeudoua foe. With that dogged energy, that rapid cal- 
culation whioh niado the basis of his character, and wliioh ever 
clove through all obstacles at tlic one that if destroyed, destroyed 
the rest, — in that liis first great battle, as in his last at Bosworlh, 
he singled out tho leader, and rii-shed upon the giant as the 
mastiff on tho horns and dowlax> of tho bull. W arwiok, in the 
broad space which his armhadmado around him in the carnage, 
reined in aa ho saw the foe, and recognized the grisly cog- 
nizance and scarlet mantle of his godson. And ovon in that 
moment, with all his lieatcd blood, and his reinombered wrong, 
and liis imminent peril, hia gonorous and lion lieart felt a 
glow of admiration at the valor of tho hoy ho had trained to 
arms — of tho son of tho bolovod York. “His father little 
thought,” muttered tho Earl, “ that that arm sliould win glory 
against his old friend’s life I ” And as tlio half-utterod word 
died on his lips, the well-poisod Innoo of Gloucester struck full 
upon his bassinet, and, despite tho Earl’s hor.somanship and 
hia strength, made him reel in liis saddle, while the Prince 
shot by, and suddenly wheeling round, cast away the sluvered 
lancQ, and assailed him sword in hand. 

“Back, Richard — boy, backl” said the Earl, in a voice 
that sounded hollow through his helmet : “ It is not against 
thoG that my wrongs call for blood — pass on I ” 

“ Not so, Lord Warwick,” answered Richard, in a sobered 
and almo.st solemn voice, dropping for the moment the point 
of his sword, and raising his visor, that he might be the bettor 
heard ; “ On tho field of battle all memories, awocb in. peace, 
must die I St. Paul bo ray judge, that even in this hour I love 
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you ; but I Ioyd ronown and glory move. On the edge of 
my sword sit power and roj^alty, and what high .'soiils 
most — ambition: these would nerve me against mine own 
brother’s breast, were that breast my barrier to an illustrious 
future. Thou hast given thy daughter to anothor ! I smite 
the father, to regain my bride. Lay on, and spare not I for 
he who hates time most would prove not so fell a foe as the man 
who sees his fortunes made or marred — his love crushed or 
yet crowned, as tliis day’s battle closes in triumph or defeat. 
Rebel, idefend thyself I ” 

No time was left for further speech? for as Richard’s sword 
descended, two of Gloucester’s followers, Parr and Afilwater by 
name, dashed from the halting lines at the distance, and bore 
down to their young Prince’s aid. At tlie sanio moment, Sir 
Marmaduke Nevile and the Lord Ritzhugh spurred from the op- 
posite line j and thus encouraged, the band on either side came 
boldly forward, and the mSUe grew fierce and general. Rut 
still Richard’s sword singled out tlm Earl, and still tlie Earl, 
parrying his blows, dealt Ins own upon meaner lieuds. Crushed 
by one swoop of the ax fell Alilwitor to the earth ; down as 
again it .swung on high, fell Sir Humplirey Bourchier, who had 
just arrived to Gloucester with messages from Edward, never 
uttered in the world Ijclow. Before Mannacluke’s lance fell 
Sir Thomas Parr? and those three corpses making a barrier be- 
tween Gloucester and the Earl, the Duke turned fiercely upon 
Marmaduke, while the Earl, wlieeliiig round, charged into 
the midst of the liostile lino, which scattered to tho right and 
left. 

“ On 1 my merry men, on 1 ” rang once more through the 
heavy air. “ They give way — tlm London tailors, — on ! ” and 
on dashed, with tlieir joyous cry, tlio merry mon of Yoikshiro 
and Warwick, the warrior yeomen 1 Soxmrated thus from Ins 
great foe, Gloucester, after unhorsing Marmaduke, galloped olf 
to sustain that part of his following which began to waver and 
retreat before the rush of AYarwiok and his chivalry, 

This, in trutli, was tho regiment rooruited from tho loyalty 
of London, and little accustomed, wo trow, were tho woriliy 
heroes of Cockaigne to tho discipline of arms, nor trained to that 
stubborn resistance which makes, under skillful leaders, the 
English peasants the most enduring soldiery that tho world has 
know'll since tlie day when tho Roman sentinel perished amidst 
tho falling columns and lava floods, rather than, though society 
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itself dissolved, forsake Ms post unbidden. “ St, Tliomas de* 
fend us 1 ” muttered a worthy tailor, who in the flush of his 
valor, Avlien safe in tho Ghepe, had consented to bear the ranlc 
of lieutenant, “it i« not reasonable to expect men of pith and 
substance to be crushed into jollies, and carved into subtleties 
by horse hoofs and poleaxes. Right about face I Fly I ” — 
and throwing down hia sword and shield, the lieutenant fairly 
took to his heels as he saw the cliargiug column, headed by the 
raven steed of Warwick, com© giant-like through the fog. The 
terror of one man is contagious, and the Londoners actually 
turned their backs, whoa Nicholas Ahvyn cried, in liis shrill 
voice and northern accent : “ Out on you I What will tho 
girls say of us in Etist-gato and tho Ciiepo? Hurrah for 
the bold hearts of London I Round me, stout ’prontices I lot the 
boys shame the meal This shaft for Cockaigne 1 ” And as 
the troop turned irresolute, and Alwyn’s nrro\v loft his bow, 
tlioy saw a horseman by tho side of Warwick reel in his saddle 
and fall at once to tho earth, and so great evidently was tho 
rank of tho fallen man, that oven Warwick reined in, and the 
charge ladled midway in its oaveor. It was no less a person 
than the Duko of Exeter whom Alwyii’s shaft had disabled 
for the field. This incident, coupled with tho liearty address 
of tho stout goldsmith, served to roanhnato tho flaggers, and 
Gloucester, by a circuitous route, reaching their line a moment 
after, they dressed their raidts, and a flight of arrows followed 
theiv loud “ Hurrah for London Town ! ” 

But the charge of Warwick Imd only lialied, and (while the 
wounded Exeter was borne back by his squires to tho roar) 
it dashed into tho midst of the Loudonora, threw their whole 
lino into confusion, and drove tlioin, despite all the efforts of 
Gloucester, far baolc along tho plain. This well-timed exploit 
served to extricate the Earl from the main danger of his posi- 
tion j and hastening to improve his advantage, ho sent forth- 
with to command tho xeservod forces under Lord St. John, 
tho Knight of Lytton, Sir John Coniers, Dymoko, and Robert 
Hilyard, to boar down to his aid. 

At tills time Edward had succeeded, after a moat stubborn 
fight, in effecting a terrible broach through Somerset’s wing j 
and the fogs continued still so dense and mirk, that his foe 
itself, for Somerset had prudently drawn back to re-form his 
disordered squadron, seemed vanished from tho field. Halt- 
ing now, as through the dim atmosphere came from different 
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quarters tlae many battle cries of that feudal day, by whiob 
alone be could well estimate tbe strength or wealciiess of those 
in the distance, his cjilnier genius as a general cooled, for a 
time, his individual ferocity of knight and soldier. He took 
his helmet from )iis brow, to listen with greater certainty ; and 
the lords and riders round liim were well content to take breath 
and pause from the weary slaughter. 

The cry of “Gloucester to the onslaught!'^ was heard no 
more. Feebler and feebler, scatteringly as it wore, and here 
and there, the note had changed into “Gloucester to the 
rciGue!^' 

Farther off, rose mingled and blent together tbe opposing 
shouts “A Montagu I — a Montagu 1 ” — “Strike for H'Eyii- 
courfc and King EdwardI ” — “ A Say — a Say I ” 

“ Ha 1 ” said Edward, thoughtfully, “ bold Gloucester fails — 
Montagu is bearing on to Warwick’s aid — Say and E’Eyncourt 
stop his path. Our doom looks dark I Ride, Hastings — ridel 
retrieve thy laurels, and bring up the reserve under Clarence. 
Rut hark ye, leave not his side — ho may desert again 1 Hoi hoi 
Again, ‘ Gloucester to the rescue ! ’ Ah I bow lustily sounds 
the cry of ‘ Warwick’ 1 By the flaming sword of St. Michael 
we will slacken that haughty shout, or be overnioro dumb our- 
self, ere tbe day be an hour nearer to the eternal judgment I ” 

Deliberately Edward robraced his helm, and settled himself 
ill his saddle, and with his knights riding close eaeh to each, 
that they might not lose tliemselves in tlie darkness, regained 
his infantry and led thorn on to the (quarter where the war now 
raged fiercest, round the black steed of Wanvick and the blood- 
red manteliiie of the fiery Richard. 

It was now scarcely eight in the morning, though the battle 
had endured three hours j and as yot victory so inclined to the 
Earl, that naught but some dire mischance could turn the 
scale. Montagu had cut his way to Warwick, Somerset had 
reestablished his array. Tlie fresh vigor brought by the Earl’s 
reserve had well-nigh completed his advantage over Glouces- 
ter’s wing. Tlie new infantry under Hilyard, the unexhausted 
riders under Sir John Corners and liis knightly compeers, were 
dealing fearful havoc, as they cleared the plain ; and Glouces- 
ter, fighting inch by inch, no longer outnumbering but outnum- 
bered, was driven nearer and nearer towards the town, when 
suddenly a pale, sickly, and ghost-like ray of sunshine, rather 
resembling the watery gleam of a waning moon than the radi- 
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ance of the Lord of Light, broke through the mists, and 
showed to the Earl’s eager troops the banner aiid badges of a 
new array liurrying to tlio spot. “Behold,” cried the young 
Lord Fitzhiigh, “ the standard and the badge of the Usurper 
— a silver sun ! Edward himself is delivered into our hands ! 
Upon them — bill and pike, lance and brand, shaft and bolt I 
Upon them, and crown the day ! ” 

The same fatal error was shiwed by HUyarcl, as he caught 
sight of the advancing troop, with their silver cognizance. 
He gave the word, and every arrow left its string. At the 
same moment, as both horse and ioob assailed the fancied foe, 
the momentary beam vanished fi’oin the heaven, the two forces 
mingled in the sullen mists, when, after a brief conflict, a sud- 
den and horrible cry of Ti'eason!^^ resounded from 

either band. The shining star of Oxford, returjiing from the 
pursuit, had been mistaken for Edward’s cognizance of the 
sun. Friend was slaughtering friend, and when the error was 
detected, each believed tho other had doserlod to the foe. In 
vain, here Montagu and Warwick, and there Oxford and his 
captains sought to dispel tho confusion, and unite those whose 
blood had been fired against each other. Wliilo yet in doubt, 
confusion, and dismay, rushed full into tho center Edward of 
York himself, with his kniglits and riders 5 and his tossing 
banners, scarcely oven yet distinguished from Oxford’s starry 
ensigns, added to the general incertitude and panic. Loud 
in tile midst rose Edward’s trumpet voice, while through the 
midst, like one crest of foam upon a roaring sea, danced his 
plume of snow. Hark I again, again — near and nearer — the 
tramp of steeds, tho clash of steel, tlio whiz and hiss of arrows, 
the shout of “ Hastings to the onslaught I ” Fresh, and pant- 
ing for glory and for blood, came on King Edward’s large 
reservo ; from all the scattered parts of tho field spurred tho 
Yorkist knights, where the uproar, so much mightier than 
before, told them that tho crisis of tho ivar was come. Thither, 
as vultures to the carcass, they flocked and wheeled j Ihither 
D’Eyncourt, and Lovoil, and Cromwell’s bloody sword, and 
Say’s knotted mace } and IhiUier, again rallying his late half- 
beaten myrmidons, the grim Gloucester, his helmet bruised and 
dinted, but the boar’s teeth still gnashing wrath and horror 
from tlio grisly crest. But direst and most hateful of all 
in the eyes of tho yot undaunted Earl, thither, plainly visible, 
riding scareeiy a yard before 1dm, •mil^ Uve oeguixCvweo of Ckre 
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wrought on hia gtiy iuantle> and in all tUo porup and bravery 
of a holiday suit, came tho perjured Clareiict). Conflict now 
it could scaroo be called : as well might the Dane have rolled 
back the sea from Iiis footstool, as Warwick and his disordered 
troop (often and aye, clarded here by Oxford’s star, there by 
Edward’s sun, dealing rtandom blows against each other) have 
resisted the general whirl and torrent of the surrounding foe. 
To add to the rout, Somerset and the oiiguard of his wing had 
been marching towards the Earl at the very time that tlie cry 
of “ treason ” had struck their ears, and Edward’s charge was 
madej these men, nearly all Lancastrians, and ever doubting 
Montagu, if not Warwick, with the example of Clarence and 
the Arclibiahop of York fresh before them, lost heart at once — 
Somerset himself headed the flight of his force. 

“ All is lost 1 ” said Montagu, as side by side with Warwick 
the brothers fronted tho foe, and for one moinonl stayed tho 
rush. 

“Not yet,’* returned the Earlj “a band of my northern 
archers still guard yon wood — I know tiiejn — they will light 
to the last gasp 1 Thitlier then, with what men wo may. You 
so marshal our soldiers, and I will make good the retreat. 
Where is Sir Marmaduke Nevilo ?” 

“Here I” 

“ Horsed again, young cousin 1 I give thee a perilous com- 
mission. Take the path down the hill } tho mists thiokeji in 
the hollows, and may hide thco. Overtake Somerset ■ — he hath 
fled westward, and toll him, from me, if ho cun yet rally hut one 
troop of horse — ^biifc ouo — and charge Edward suddenlyiu the 
rear, he will yet redeem all. If ho refuse, the ruin of his King, 
and the slaughter of tho brave men he deserts, ho on his head I 
Swift — d tout bridOi Marmaduke. Yet one word,” added tlio 
Earl, in a whisper — “if you fail with Somerset come not back, 
make to the Sanctuary. Ton are too young to die, cousin I 
Away I — keep to tho hollows of the chase.” 

As the knight vanished Warwick turned to his comrades : 
“ Bold nephew Eitzhugh, and ye brave riders, round me — so, 
we are fifty knights I Haste thou, Montagu, to the wood I — 
the wood 1 ” 

So noble in tliat Iiero age was the Individual, MAN, oven 
amidst the multitudes massed by war, that history vies with 
romance in showing how far a single sword could redress 
the scale of war. While Montagu, with rapid dexterity, and 
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a voice yet promising victory, clrow back the remnant of the 
lines, and in serried order retreated to the outskirts of the 
wood, Warwick and his hand of knights protected the move- 
ment from the countless horsemen who darted forth from Ed- 
ward’s swarming and momently thickening ranks. Now divid- 
ing and charging singly — now rejoining — and breast to hreast, 
they served to divert and perplex and harass the eager enemy. 
And never in all his wars, in ^1 the former might of his indom- 
itable arm, had Warwick so excelled the martial chivalry of 
his age, as in that eventful and crowning hour. Thrice almost 
alone, he penetrated into the very center of Edward’s body- 
guard, literally felling to the earth all before him. Then per- 
ished by his battle-ax Lord Ciomwell, and the redoubted Lord 
of Say — then, no longer sparing even the old affection, Glouces- 
ter was hurled to the ground. The last time he penetrated 
even to Edward himself, smiting down the King’s standard 
bearer, unhorsing Hastings, who threw himself on his path j 
and Edward, setting his teeth in stern joy as he saw him, rose 
in his stirrups, and for a moraont the mace of the King, the 
ax of the Earl, met as thunder encounters thunder ; but then 
a hundred knights rushed into tho rescue, and robbed the 
baffled avenger of his prey. Tims charging and retreating, 
driving back, with each charge, far and farther the mighty 
multitude hounding on to the lion’s death, this great chief and 
his devoted knights, though terribly reduced in number, suc- 
ceeded at last in covering Montagu's skillful retreat j and when 
they gained the outskirts of the wood, and dashed through the 
narrow opening between tho barricades, the York.shira aroliers 
approved their Lord’s trust, and, shouting ns to a marriage 
feast, liailed his coining. 

But few, alas I of his fellow-liorsomen had survived that 
marvelous onterpi'iae of valor mid despair. Of the fifty knights 
who had shared its perils, eleven only gained the wood j and, 
though in this number the most eminent (save Sir John Coniers, 
either slain or fled), might be found — their horses, more ex- 
posed than themselves, were for the most part wounded and 
unlit for further service. At this time tho sun again, and sud- 
denly as before, broke forth — not now with a feeble glimmer, 
but a broad and almost a cheerful beam, which sufficed to give 
a fuller view than the day had yet afforded of the state and 
prospects of the field. 

To the right and to the left, what remained of the cavalry 
' 8 
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of Warwick were seea flying fast — gone the lanoes of Oxford, 
the hills of Somerset. Exeter, pierced by the shaft of Alwyu, 
was lying cold and insensible, remote from the contest, and 
deserted even, by lus squires. 

Ill front of the archers, and such men as J'louiagu had saved 
from the sword, halted the iiimieuso and murmuring multitude 
of Edward, tlieir thousand banners glittering in the sudden 
sun; for, as Edward beheld the last ivreoks of his foe, stationed 
near the covert, hia desire of consummating victory and revenge 
made him cautious, and, fearing an ambush, ho had abruptly 
halted. 

When the sc^lnty followers of the Earl thus beheld the im- 
mense force arrayed for their destruction, and saw the extent 
of their danger and their loss, — -here the handful, there the 
multitude, — a simultaneous exclamation of terror and dismay 
broke from their ranks. 

« Children 1 ” cried Warwick, “ droop not 1 Henry, at Agin- 
court, had worse odds than we 1 ” 

But the murmur among the archers, the lealest part of ilio 
Earl’s retainers, continued, till there stepped forth their cap- 
tain, a gray old man, but still sinewy and unbent, the iron relic 
of a hundred battles. 

“Back to your men, Mai’k Forester ! ” said tlie Earl, sternly. 

The old man obeyed not. He came on to Warwick, and 
fell on his knees beside his stirrup. 

“ Fly, my lord, escape is possible for you and your riders. 
Fly through the wood, we will screen your path with our 
bodies. Your children, father of your followers, your children 
of Middlehara, ask no better fate than, to die for you I Is it 
not so?” and the old man, rising, turned to those in hearing. 
They answered by a general acclamation, 

“ Mark Forester speaks well,” said Montagu. “ On you de- 
pends the last hope of Lancaster. We may yet join Oxford 
and Somerset I This way, through the wood — come I” and 
ho laid his hand on the Earl’s rein. 

“Knights and sirs,” said tho Earl, dismounting, and par- 
tially raising his visor as he turned to the horsemen, “ lot those 
who will, fly witli Lord Alontagu 1 Let those who, in a just 
cause, never despair of victory, nor, even at the worst, fear to 
face their Maker, fresh from tlia glorious death of heroes, dis- 
mount with me I ” Every knight sprang from his steed, 
Montagu the first. “ Comrades 1 ” continued tho Earl, thou 
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addressing the roiainera, “when the children fight for n father’s 
honor, tlio father flies not from tho poril into which he has 
drawn the oluldren. What to me wore life, stained by the 
blood of mine own beloved retainers, basely deserted by their 
ohiol ? Edward has proclaimed that ho will spare mne. Eool I 
he gives us, then, tho superhumau miglifcines.s of despair ! To 
your bows I — one shaft — if it pierco tho joints of tho tyrant’s 
mail — one shaft may scatter yon army to tho winds I Sir 
Marmaduko has gone to rally noblo Somerset and his riders ■ — 
if wo make good our defense one little hour — the foe may bo 
3 'et smitten in the rear, and the day retrieved ! Courage and 
heart, then 1 ” Hero the Earl lifted his visor to the farthest 
bar, and showed his cheerful face — “ Is tills the face of a man 
who thinks all hope is gone? ” 

In this interval, the sudden sunshine revealed to King 
Henry, where he stood, the dispersion of his friends. To the 
roar of the palisades, which protected tho spot where he was 
placed, already groux^ed “ the lookers-on, and no fighters,’^ as 
the chronicler words it, who, as tho guna slackened, ventured 
forth to learn the news, and who now, filling tlio clmroh- 
yurd of Hadloy, strove hard to catch a peoxi of Homy tlie saint, 
or of Bungey the sorcerer. Mingled with these gleamed tho 
robes of the tyinhesteres, pressing nearer and nearer to tlie 
barriers, as wolves, in tho instinct of blood, come nearer and 
nearer round the circling watch lire of some northern travelers. 
At this time tho friar, turning to one of tho guards who stood 
near him, said, “The mists arc needed no more now — King 
Edward liath got tho day — oh?” 

“Certes, groat master,” quoth the guard, “nothing new 
lacks to the King’s triumph, except the death of tho Earl.” 

“ Infamous necromancer, hear that 1 ” cried Bungey to 
Adam. “ What now avail thy hombards and thy talisman I 
Hark ye! — tell mo the secret of the last — of the damnablo 
engine under my foot, and I may spare thy life.” 

Adam shrugged his sliouldors in impatient disdain ; “Unless 
I gave thoe my science, my secret wore profitless to thee. Villain 
and numskull, do thy worst.” 

TJie friar made a sign to a soldier who stood behind Adam, 
and the soldier silently drew the ond of tho rope which girded 
the scholar’s neck round a hough of tho loafloss tree. “Hold I ” 
whispered the friar, “ not till I give the word. The Earl may 
recover himself yet,” lie added to himself. And therewith ho 
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began once more to vociferate Jiis incantations. Meanwhile, 
the eyes of Sibyll had turned for a moment from her father ; 
for the burst of sunshine, lighting up the valley below, had 
suddenly given to her eyes, in the distance, the gable ends of 
the old farmhouse, with the wintry orchard — no longer, alas) 
smiling with starry blossoms. Far remote from tho battlefield 
was that abode of peace, that once happy home, whore she had 
watched the coming of the false one I 

Loftier and holier were the tlioughts of the fated King. 
He had turned his face from tlio field, and his eyes were fixed 
upon the tower of the church behind. And while he so gazed, 
the knell from the belfry began solemnly to chime. It was 
now near the liour of the Sabbath prayers, and amidst horror 
and carnage, still the holy custom was not suspended. 

“ Hark I ” said tho King, mournfully. “That chime summons 
many a soul to God ^ ” 

While thus the scene on the eminence of Hadley, Edward, 
surrounded by Hastings, Gloucester, and liis principal captains, 
took advantage of tiie unexpected sunsliine, to scan the foe and 
its position, with the eye of his intuitive genius for all that 
can slaughter man. “ This day,” he said, “ brings no victory, 
assures no crown, if Warwick escape alive. To you, Lovell 
and Ratcliffe, I intrust two hundred knights — your sole care, 
the head of the rebel Earl 1 ” 

“ And Montagu? ” said Ratcliffe. 

“Montagu? Nay — poor Montagu, I loved him as well 
once, as my own mother’s sonj and Montagu,” he muttered to 
himself, “1 never wronged, <and therefore him I can forgive I 
Spare the Marq^uis. I mislike that woodj they must have 
more force withiu tlian that handful on tho skirts betrays. 
Come hither, D’Eyiioourt.” 

And a few minutes afterwards Warwick and his men saw 
two parties of horse leave the main body — one for tho right 
hand, one the left — followed by long detachments of pikc.s, 
which they protected; and then the central array marchod 
slowly and steadily on towards the scanty foe. The design 
was obvious — to surround on all sides the enemy, driven to 
its last desperate bay. But Montagu and his brother had not 
been idle in the breathing pause ; they liad planted tho greater 
portion of the archers skillfully among the trees. They had 
l)laced their pikeinen on tlie verges of the barricades, made by 
sharp stakes and fallen timber; and where their rampart Wfia 
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unguarded by the pass ■wliich had been left free for the horse- 
men, Hilyard and his stoutest fellows took their post, filling 
the gap with breasts of iron. 

And now, as with horns and clarions — with a sea of 
plumes, and spears, and pennons, the multitudinous deaths- 
men came on, Warwick, towering in the front, not one feather 
on his eagle crest despoiled or shorn, stood, dismomited, his 
Tisor still raised, by his renowned steed. Some of tho men 
had by Warwick’s order removed tho mail from tho destrier’s 
breast; and the noble animal, relieved from the weight, seemed 
as unexhausted as its rider; save whore the champed foam had 
bespeekod its glossy hide, not a hair was turned; and the 
onguard of tho Yorkists heard its fiery snort, as they moved 
slowly on. This figure of horse and horseman stood promi- 
nently forth amidst the little band. And Lovell, riding by 
Ratcliffe’s side, whispered: “Beshrow me, I would rather 
King Edward had asked for mine own lioad, than tlmb gallant 
Earl’s 1” 

“Tuah, youth,” said the iuexorablo Ratoliffe, “I care not of 
what stops tho ladder of mine ambition may be made 1 ” 

While they wore thus speaking, Warwick, turning to Mon- 
tagu and his knights, said : — 

“ Our solo liope is in the courage of our men. And, as at 
Teuton, when I gave tho throne to yon false man, I slew, with 
my own liand, iny noble Malooli, to sliow that on tliat spot I 
would win or dio, and by that sacrifice so fired tho soldiers that 
we luriiod the day — so now — oh, gentlemen, in another hour 
yo would jeer me, for my hand fails j this hand that the poor 
beast hath so often fed from I Saladin, last of thy race, serve 
mo now in death as in life. Not for my sake, 0 noblest steed 
that ever bore a knight — not for mino this offering I ” 

He kissed the destrier on his frontal, and Saladin, as if con- 
scious of the coming blow, bent his proud crest humbly, and 
lioked his lord’s steel-olad hand. So a^ociated together had 
been horse and horseman, that had it boen a human sacrifice, 
the bystanders could not liave been more moved. And when, 
covering the charger’s eyes with one hand, the Earl’s dagger 
descended, bright and rapid — a groan went through the ranks. 
But the effect was unspeakable 1 The men knew at once that 
to them, and them alone, their lord intrusted his fortunes and 
his life — they were norved to more than mortal daring. No 
escape for Warwick — -wliy, then, in Warwick’s person they 
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lived and died ! Upon foe as upon friend, the sacrifice pro- 
duced all that could tend to strengtlieu the last refuge of 
despair. Even Edward, \Ytee lie rode m the vivu, helield and 
knew the meaning of the deed. Victorious Touton rushed baolc 
upon his memory with a llirill of strange terror and remorse. 

“ He will die as he has lived,” said Gloucester, ivitli admira- 
tion. “ If I live for such a field, God grant me such a death I ” 

As the words left the Duke’s lips, and Warwick, one foot on 
his dumb friend’s corpse, gave tbo mandate, a murderous dis- 
charge from the archers in the covert rattled against the line 
of the Yorkists, and the foe, still advancing, stepped over a 
hundred corpses to the conflict. Despite the vast preponder- 
ance of numbers, the skill of Warwick’s archers, the strength 
of his position, the obstacle to the cavalry made by the barri- 
cades, rendered the attack perilous in the extreme. But the 
orders of Edward were prompt and vigorous. He cared not 
for the waste of life, and ns one rank fell, another rushed on. 
High before the barricades stood Montagu, Warwick, and the 
rest of that indomitable chivalry, the flower of tiio ancient 
Norman heroism. As idly beat the waves upon a rook as the 
ranks of Edward upon that serried front of steel. The sun 
still shone in lieaven, and still Edward’s conquest was unas- 
sured. Nay, if Marmaduke could yet bring back the troops 
of Somerset upou tbo rear, of the foe, Montagu and tlie Earl 
felt that the victory might be for them. And often the Earl 
paused, to hearken for the cry of “ Somerset ” on the gale, and 
often Montagu raised his visor to look for tho banners and the 
spears of the Lancastrian Duke. And ever, as the Earl lis- 
tened and Montagu scanned the field, larger and larger seemed 
to spread the armament of Edward. The regiment which 
boasted the stubborn energy of Alwyn was now in movement, 
and, encouraged by the young Saxon’s hardihood, the Lon- 
doners inarched on, unawed by the massacre o£ tlioir prede- 
cessors. But Alwyn, avoiding tho quarter defended by tho 
Imights, defiled a little towards t!ie loft, where his (piick eye, 
inured to the iiorthem fogs, had deteoted the woaknesH of tlio 
barricade in tlie spot where Hilyard was stationed ; and ihi.s 
pass Alwyn (cli.scarding the bow) re.solvcd to attempt at the 
point of the pike — the weapon answering to our modern bay- 
onet, The first rusii -which he headed was so impetuous as to 
effect an entry. The weight of the numbers beliiiid urged 
on the foremost, and Hilyard had not sufficient space for tho 
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sweep of tliQ two-liauded sword wliioli had done good work 
that day. Wliile hero the conflict became flerce and doubtful, 
the right wing led by D’i5ynoourfc had pierced the wood, and, 
surprised to discover no ambush, fell upon the arcliers in tlie 
rear. The scene was now inexpressibly terrific ; cries and 
groans, and the ineffable roar and yell of human passion, re- 
sounded dcinonlike through the sliado of the leafless trees. 
And at this moment, the provident and rapid geiieralsliip of 
Edward had moved up one of his heavy homhards. Warwick 
and Montagu, and most of the knights, were called from the 
barricades to aid the archers thus assailed beliind, but an 
instant before that defense was shatlerod into air by the explo- 
sion of Uie boinbard. In another jniniite lioi'S© and foot rushed 
through the opening. And amidst all the din was heard the 
voice of Edward : “ Strike I ajid spare not) we win the day I ’’ 
“ Wo win the day 1 — victory 1 — victory ! ” repented the troops 
behind j rank caught the sound from rank — and file from file 
■ — it reached the captive Henry, and ho paused in prayer ; it 
reached the ruthless friar, and ho gave the sign to the hireling 
at his shoulder j it reached the priest as ho entered, unmoved, 
the church of Hadley. And tho boll, changing its note into n 
quieker and sweeter chime, invited tho living to prepare for 
dentil, and the soul to rise above tlio cruelty, and the falsehood, 
and the pleasure and the pomp, and the wisdom and the glory 
of the world I And suddenly, as the chime ceased, there was 
hoard, from tho ominonco hard by, a shriek of agony — a female 
shriek — ■ drowned by tho roar of a bombard in tho field below. 

On pressed the Yorkists through the pass forced by Ahvyn. 
“Yield, thee, stout follow,” said the bold trader to Hilyard, 
whoso dogged onorgy, resembling his own, moved his admiration, 
and in whom, by tho accent in which Robin called his men, ho 
recognized a north countryman : “Yield, and I ^Yill see that 
thou goosi safe in. life and limb — look round — ye arc beaten.” 

“Fool!” answered Hilyard, Botling hia teeth, “tho People 
are never beaten I ” And as the words left hia lips, tho shot 
from tho recharged bombard shattered him piooemoal. 

“On for London, and the crown 1 ” cried Alwyii' — “the 
citizens an the people 1 ” 

At this time, through the general crowd of tho Yorkisls, 
liatcliffe and Lovell, at the head of their appointed knights, 
galloped forward to acoomplisli their crowning mission. 

Behind the column which still commemorates “tho great 
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battle ” of that day, stretches now a trilateral patch of pasture 
land, which faces a small house. At that time this space was 
rough forest ground, and where now, in the hedge, rise two 
small trees, types of the diminutive offspring of our niggard 
and ignoble civilization, rose then two huge oaks, coeval with 
the warriors of the Norman Conquest, They grew close to- 
gether, yet, though their roots interlaced — though their 
branches mingled, one had not hikon nourishment from the 
other. They stood, equal in height and grandeur, the twin 
giants of the wood. Before these trees, whose ample trunks 
protected them from the falchions in the rear, Warwick and 
Montagu took their last post. In front rose literally mounds 
of the slain, whether of foe or friend j for round the two 
brothers to the last had gathered the hriuit of war, and they 
towered now, almost solitary in valor’s sublime despair, amidst 
the Nvvecka of battle, and against th© irresistible march of fate. 
Aa side by side they had gained this spot, and the vulgar assail- 
ants di’ow back, leaving the bodies of the dead their last defense 
from death, they turned their visors to each other, as for one 
latest farewell on earth. 

« Forgive me, Richard 1 ” said Montagu — forgive me thy 
death 5 had I not so blindly believed in Clarence’s fatal order, 
the savage Edward had never passed alive through the pass of 
Pontefract.” 

“Blame not thyself,” replied Warwick. “ We are but the 
instruments of a wiser Will. Crod assoil thee, brother mine. 
We leave this world to tyrauny and vice. Christ receive our 
souls t ” 

For a moment their hands clasped, and then all was grim 
silence. 

Wide and far, behind and before, in the gleam of the sun, 
stretched the victorious ai’raamont, and that breathing pause 
sufficed to show the grandeur of their resistance — the grandest 
of all spectacles, even in its hopeless extremity — the defiance 
of brave hearts to the brute force of the Many. Where they 
stood they were visible to thousands, but not a man stirred 
against them. The memory of Warwick’s past achievements, 
the Gonsaiousiiess of his feats that day, all the splendor of Ida 
fortunes and his name, made the mean fear to strike, and the 
brave ashamed to murder. The gallant D’Eyncourt sprung 
from his steed, and advanced to the spot. His followers did 
the same, 
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“Yield, my lords — yield I Ye have done all that men 

could do.” 

“Yield, Montagu,” whispered Warwick, “Edward can 
harm not thee. Life has sweets; so they say, at least.” 

“Not \viU\ power w\d glory gone., W© yield not, Sir 
Knight,” answered the Marquis, in a calm tone. 

“ Then die I and make room for the new men whom ye so 
have scorned 1 ” exolahnod a fierce voice; and Katoliffe, who 
liad neared the spot, dismoimted, and liallooeci on his Uood- 
hounds. 

Seven points might iJie shadow have traversed on the dial, 
and heforo Warwick’s ax, avid Montagu’s sword, sovon. souls 
had gone to judgment. In tliat brief crisis, amidst the general 
torpor and stupefaction and awe of the bystanders, round one 
little spot centered still a war. 

But numbers rushed on numbers, as the fury of oonflicfc 
urged on the lukewarm ; Montagu was beaten to his Itnee — 
Warwick covered liim with his body — ahundred axes resounded 
on the Earl’s stoopvvig casque, a hundred blades gleamed round 
the joints of his harness — a simultaneous cry was heard — 
over the mounds of the slain, through the press into the shadow 
of the oaks, da.shod Gloucester’s charger. The conflict had ceased 
—the executioners stood mute in a half-oirclo. Side by side, 
ax and sword still griped in their iron hands, lay Montagu and 
Warwick. 

The young Duke, his visor laised, contemplated tho lallen. 
foes in silence. Then dismounting, lie unbraced with his own 
liancl the Earl’s helmet. Revived for a moment by the air, the 
hero’s eyes unclosed, his lips moved, bo raised, with a feeble 
effort, the gory battle-ax, and the armed crowd recoiled in 
terror. But the Earl’s soul, dimly conscious, and about to 
part, had escaped from that scene of strife — its later thoughts 
of wrath and vengeance — to more gontlo memories, to such 
memories as fade the last from true and manly hearts. 

“ Wife [ child I ” murmured the Earl, iudiatiiiotly. “ Anne 
— Anne 1 Dear ones, God comfort ye I” And with these 
■words the breatli ■went, the head fell heavily on its mother earth, 
the face set, calm and nndistorted as the face of a soldier should 
bo, when a brave death has been worthy of a brave life. 

“So,” muttered the dark and musing Gloucester, uncon- 
scious of the throng, “ so perishes tiie Race of Iron I Low lies 
the last Baron who could control the throne and command the 
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people. The Age of Force expires "vvith kiiiglitliooci and deeds 
of arms. And ovei' this dead great man I see the New Cycle 
dawn. Hapijy, henceforth, he who can plot, and scheme, and 
fawn, and smile ! ” WjJ^ing with a start, from his reverie, 
the splendid dissimulator said, as in sad reproof : “ Ye have 
been overhasty, knights and gentlemen. The House of York 
is mighty enough to have spared such noble foes. Sound 
trumpets 1 Fall in file 1 Way, there — wayl King Edward 
comes I Long live the King I ” 


THE MOUGAHTE MAGGIORE. 

Bt PULCI: BraoN’a TBANstArroN. 

[Luioi PoLoi, an Italian poet, born at Florence in 1402 ; clierl abont 1487, 
He was an Intimate friend of Lorenzo de’ Mcdioi and Politian, and the aiithor of 
“11 Morgaute Magglove *’ (first published in 1481), a burlesriue opic, in twenty- 
eight oantoa, with Roland as the hero. Apart fiom its literary excellence, the 
poem is valuable as a source of iofoniiatlon regarding Uio early Tuscan dialect,] 

Canto I. 

In the beginning was the Word next God; 

God was the Word, the Word no loss was he : 

This was in the beginning, to my mode 
Of thinking, and without liini naught could be : 

Therefore, Just Lord I from out thy high abode, 

Benign and pious, bid an angel flee, 

One only, to be my companion, who 

Shall help my famous, worfcliy, old song through. 

And thou, oh Virgin I daughter, mother, bride, 

Of the same Lord, who gave to you each key 
Of heaven, and hell, and everything beside, 

^ The day thy Gahml Bwvd « All hail \ ” to thoo, 

Since to thy servants pity’.s ne’er denied, 

With flowing rliyjnes, a pleasant .style and tree, 

Be to my verses then benignly kind, 

And to the end illiiminato my mind. 

’Twas in the season when sad Philomel 
"W eops with lier sister, who remembers and 
Deplores the aucioit woes which both befell, 

And makes the nymphs enamored, to the hand 
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Of riiaoton by PJioebiia loved so well 
Ilia cav (but toinpered by hia sire’s comuiand 
Waa giveiij and on tbo horizon’s verge just now 
Appeared^ so that Tithonus scratched his brow : 

WJien I prepared my bark first to obtgr^ 

As it should still obey, the helm, my mind, 

And carry prose or rhyme, and this my lay 
Of Clluirles the Emperor, whom you will find 
By several pens already praised ; but they 
Who to diffuse his glory wore inoliiicd, 

Eor all that 1 can seo in xn-ose or verse, 

Have understood Cliarlos badly, and wrote ^vor80. 

Leonardo Arotiuo said already, 

That if like Pepin, Charles liad had a writer 
Of genius quick, and diligently steady, 

No hero would in lustory look brighter} 

ITo in the cabiuet being always ready. 

And in the field a most victorious fighter, 

Who for the church and Oliristiaii faith liad wrouglit 
Cortes, far more than yot is said or thought. 

You still may see at Saint Liberatoro 
The. abbey, no groat way from Manopoll, 

Erected iu the Abimzi to liis glory, 

Because of the groat battle in wiiich foil 
A pagan king, aocordiug to the story, 

And felon peoplo wliom Charles sent lo hell: 

And there are bones so many, and so many, 

Near thora GiusafTa’s would soom fOAv, if any. 

But the world, blind and ignorant, don’t prize 
His virtues as I wish to seo them : thou, 

Eloronco, iDy his groat bounty don’t aiise, 

And hast, and may have, if thou wilt allow, 

All proper customs and true courtesies : 

Whato’or thou hast acquired from then till now, 
With Icniglitly courage, treiunu'O, or the lance. 

Is sprung from out tho noblo blood of Eranco. 

Twelve paladins had Cliarles in court, of whom 
The wisest and most famous •woa Orlando } ■ 

Him traitor Gan conducted to the tomb 
In Roucosvalloa, as tho villain planned to. 
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TVliile the horn rang so louclj aud knelled the doom 
Of their s^id rout^ though he did all knight can doj 
And Dante in Ms comedy has given 
To him a happy seat with- Charles in heaven, 

’Twas Christmas day ; in Paris all his court 
Charles held j the chief j I say, Orlando Avaa, 

The Danej Asfcolfo there too did resort, 

Also Ansiiigi, the gay time to pas.s 
In festival and in triumphal sport, 

The mucli-renowned St. Demiis being the cause ; 
Angiolin of Hayonne, and Oliver, 

And gentle Beliughieii too came there : 

Avolio, and Arino, and Othone 
Of Normandy, and Richard Paladin, 

Wise Hanio, and the ancient Saloinone, 

Walter of Lion’s Mount and Baldovin, 

Who ;va3 the son of the sad Gauellono, 

Were there, exciting too much gladness in 
The son of Pepin: — when his knights came hither, 
He groaned with joy to see them all together. 

But watchful Fortune, lurking, takes good heed 
Ever some bar ’gainst our intents to bring. 

While Charles reposed him thus, in word and deed, 
Orlando ruled court, Charles, aud everything; 
Curst Gan, with envy bursting, ha<l suoh need 
To vent his spite, that thus witli Charles the king 
One day he openly began to say : 

Orlando must we always then obey? 

A thousand tiinc.^ IVe been about to say, 

Orlando too presumptuously goes onj 
Here are we, counts, kings, dukes, to own thy sway, 
Hamo, and Otho, Ogier, Solomon, 

Bach have to honor thee aud to obey ; 

Brxt he has too much credit near the throne, 

Which we won’t suffer, but are quite decided 
By such a boy to be no longer guided, 

« And even at Asi>raniout thou didst begin 
To let him know he was a gallant knight, 

And by the fount did mucli the day to win 5 
But I know who that day had won tho fight 
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If it had not foi* good Gherardo been ; 

The victory ivas Almonte’s elsej his sight 
He kept upon tho standard, and the laurels 
In fact and fairness are liis earning, Charles. 

“ If thou rememberest being iu Gascony, 

When there advanced tho nations out of Spain, 

The Christian cause had suffered shamefully, 

Had not his valor driven tlioin back again. 

Best speak the truth when there’s a reason why : 

Know then, oh emperor I that all complain : 

As for myself, I shall repass the mounts 
O’er which I crossed with two and sixty counts. 

“’Tis fit thy grandeur should dispense relief, 

So that each here may have his proper part, 

For the whole court is more or less iu grief: 

Perhaps thou deem’st this lad a Mars in heart?” 
Orlando one day heard this speech in brief, 

As by himself it chanced he sat apart: 

Displeased he was with Gan because he said it, 

But much more still that Charles should give him credit. 

And with the sword he would have murdered Gan, 

But Oliver thrust in between tlie pair. 

And from his hand extracted Durliiidan, 

And thus at length they separated were. 

Orlando angry too with Carloman, 

Wanted but little to have slain him there j 
Then forth alone from Paris went the chief, 

And burst and maddened with disdain and grief. 

From Ermellina, consort of the Dane, 

He took Cortana, and then look Itondell, 

And on towards Brara pricked him o’er the plain j 
And when she saw him coming, Aldabelle 
Stretched forth her arms to clasp her lord again ; 

Orlando, in whoso brain all was not well, 

As “Welcome, my Orlando, homo,” she said, 

Eaised up his sword to smito her on tho head. 

Like him a fury counsels } his reveuge 
On Gan in that rash act he seoiued to take, 

Which Aklabella thmight extremely strange} 

But soon Orlando found himself awake } 
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And his spouse took his bridle on this eliange, 

And he dismounted from his horse, and spake 
Of evorytliing which passed without demiu', 

And tlieii reposed himself some days with her. 

Then full of wrath dopai'tcd from the place, 

And far as pagan countries roamed astray, 

And while lio rode, yet still at every pace 
The traitor G-an remembered by the way ; 

And ivandei'ing on iu eiTor a long space, 

An abbey which in a lone desert lay, 

’Midst glens obacuro, and distant lands, he found, 
'Which formed the Christian’s and the pagan’s bound. 

The abbot was called Clermont, and by blood 
Pescended from Angrante : under cover 
Of a great mountain’s brow the abbey stood, 

But certain savage giants looked him overj 
One I’assamont was foremost of the brood, 

And Alabaster and Morgauto hover 
Second and third, with certain slings, and throw 
In daily jeopardy the place below. 

Xlie monks could pass the convent gate no more, 

Nor leavo their cells for water or for wood ; 
Orlando knocked, bub none would ope, before 
Unto the prior it at length seemed good; 

Entered, he said that ho was taught to adore 
Him who was bom of Mary’s holiest blood, 

And was baptized a Christian} and then showed 
How to the abbey he had found his road. 

Said the abbot: “Yon are welcome; what is mine 
We give you freely, since that you believe 
Witli us in Mary Mother’s Son divine ; 

And that you may not, cavalier, conceive 
The cause of our delay to let you in 
To be rusticity, you shall receive 
The reason why our gate was barred to you : 

Thus those who in suspiciou live must do. 

“ When hither to inhabit first we came 
These mountains, albeit that they are obscure, 

As you perceive, yet without feai* or blame 
They seemed to promise an asylum sure; 
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From savage brutes alone, too fierce lo tame, 

’Twas fit our quiet dwelling to secure j 
But now, if liero we’d stay, we needs must guard 
Against domestic beasts with watch and ward. 

“These make us stand, in fact, upon the watch | 

For late there have appeared three giants rough j 
What nation or what kingdom bore the batch 
I Icnow not, but they are all of savage stuff; 

Whou force and malice wltii some geiiius match, 

You know, they can do all — loe are not enough : 

And these so muoh our orisons derange, 

I know not what to do, till matters change. 

“ Our ancient fathers living the desert in, 

For ]ust and holy works were duly fed; 

Think not they lived on locusts sole, 'tis certain 
That manna was rained down from heaven instead i 
But hero Tis fit we keep ou the alert in 
Our bounds, or taste the stones showered down for bread, 
From off yon mountain daily raining faster, 

And flung by Passamont and Alabaster. 

^'The third, Morgan te’s savagost by far; he 
’Plucks up pines, beeches, poplar trees, and oaks, 

And flings tliem, our comnuinity to bury; 

Aud all that I can do but more provokes.” 

While thus they parley in the cemetery, 

A stone from one of their gigantic strokes, 

Which nearly cru.shed Rondell, came tumbling over, 

So that he took a long leap under cover. 

“For God’s sake, cavalier, come in with speed; 

Tlie manna’s falling now,” the abbot cried. 

“This follow does not wish my horse should feed, 

Dear abbot,” Roland unto him replied. 

“ Of restiveness he’d cure him liad he need ; 

That stone soGm.s with good will and aim applied.” 

The holy father said, “I don’t deceive; 

They’ll one day fling the mountain, I believe.” 

Orlando bade them take care of Rondello, 

Aud also made a breakfast of his own ; 

Abbot,” he said, “I want to find that fellow 
Who flung at my good horse ym corner stone.” 
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Said tho abbot: “Let not my advice seem sliallow; 

As to a brother dear I spealc alone ; 

I would dissuade you, baron, from this strife, 

As knowing sure that you will lose your life. 

“ That Passamont has in his hand three darts — 

Such slings, clubs, ballast stones, that yield you must 5 
You know that giants have much stouter hearts 
Than us, with reason, in proportion just: 

If go you will, guard well against their arts, 

Yor these are very barbarous and robust.” 

Orlando answered, “This I’ll see, be sure, 

And walk the wild on foot to be secure.” 

The abbot signed the great cross on his front, 

“ Then go you with God’s benison and mine : ” 
Orlando, after he had scaled the mount, 

As the abbot had directed, kept the line 
Biglit to the usual haunt of Passamont; 

Who, seeing him alone in this design, 

Surveyed him fore and aft with eyes observant, 

Then asked him, “ If he wished to stay as servant ? ” 

And promised him an office of great ease. 

But, said Orlando, “Saracen insane I 
I come to kill you, if it shall so please 
God, not to servo as footboy in your train; 

You with his monks so oft have broke the peace — 

Vile dog 1 ’tis past his patience to sustain.” 

The giant ran to fetch his arms, quite furious, 

When he received an ajiswer so injurious. 

And being returned to where Orlando stood, 

Who had not moved him from the spot, and swinging 
The cord, he hurled a stone with strength so rude, 

As showed a sample of his skill in slinging ; 

It rolled on Count Orlando’s helmet good 
And head, and set both head and helmet ringing, 

So that he swooned with pain as if he died, 

But more than dead, he seemed so stupefied. 

Then Passamont, who thought him slain outright, 

Said, “ I will go, and while he lies along, 

Disarm me : why such craven did I fight ? ” 

But Christ his servants ne’er abandons long, 
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ISspeoially Orlando, such a knight, 

Aa to desert would almost be a wrong. 

’While the giaufe goes to put off his defenses, 

Orlando has recalled his force and souses ; 

And loud he shouted, " G-iant, where dost go ? 

Thou thought’st me doubtless for the bier outlaid ; 

To the right about — without wings thou’rfc too slow 
To fly uiy vengeance — currish renegade 1 
^Twaa but by treachery thou laid’st me low.” 

The giant his astonishment betrayed, 

And turned about, and stopped liis journey on. 

And. then he stooped to pick np a great stone. 

Orlando had Cortaua bare hi hand; 

To split tlio head in twain was what he schemed i — 
Oortana clave the skull like a true brand, 

And pagan Passamont died unredeemed, 

Yet harsh and haughty, as ho lay lie banned, 

And most devoutly Macon still blasphemed: 

But while his crude, rude blasphemies ho lieard, 

Orlando thanked the Father and the Word,— 

Saying, “What grace to me thou’sb this day given! 

And I to thee, oh Lord I am ever bound. 

I Imow my life was saved by thee from heaven, 

Since by the giant I was fairly downed. 

All tilings by thee are measured just and oven ; 

Our power wthoub thino aid would naught bo found: 
I pray thee tako heed of me, till I can 
At least return once more to Carloman.” 

And having said thus niuoli, ho went his way j 
And Alabaster he found out below, 

Doing the very liest that in him lay 
To root from out a bank a rock or two. 

Orlando, when ho roaohed him, loud *gau say, 

" How think’st thon, glutton, such a stone to throw ? ” 
When, Alabaster heard his deep voice ring, 

He suddenly betook him to his sling. 

And hurled a fragment of a aiae so large, 

That if it had in fact fulfilled its mission, 

And Kolaiul not availed liim of his targe, 

There would have been no need of a physician. 

4 
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Orlando set himself in turn to charge, 

And in his bulky bosom made incision 
AVith all his sword. The lout fell j but o’erthrowii, he 
However by no means forgot Macoue. 

Morgante had a palace in his mode, 

Composed of branches, logs of wood, and earth, 

And stretched himself at ease in this abode, 

And shut himself at night witbiu his berth. 

Orlando knocked, and Icnocked again, to goad 
The giant from his sleep; and he came forth, 

The door to open, like a crazy thing, 

Eor a rough dream had shook him slumbering. 

He thought that a fierce serpent had attacked him ; 

And Mahomet he called; but Mahomet 
Is nothing worth, and not an instant backed him ; 

But praying blessed Jesu, he was set 
At liberty from all the fears which racked him; 

And to the gate he came with great regret — 

“ AVho knocks here?” grumbling all the while, said he. 
*‘That,” said Orlando, “you will quickly see. 

“ I come to preach to you, as to youi* brothers, 

Sent by the mhorable monks — wpentance; 

For Providence divine, in you and others, 

Condemns the evil done my now acquaintance. 

'Tis writ on high — your wrong mi\at pay airother’s; 

From heaven itself is issued out this sentenoe. 

Know then, that colder now than a pilastor 
I loft your Paesamont and Alabaster.” 

Morgante said, “ Oh gontlo cavalier ! 

Now by thy God say mo no villainyj 
The favoi’ of your name I fain would hear, 

And if a Christian, speak for courtesy.” 

Replied Orlando, “ So much to your ear 
I by ray faith disclose contentedly; 

Chi ist I adore, who is the genuine Lord, 

And, if you please, by yon may be adored.” 

The SarnoGU rejoined in humble tone, 

“I have liacl an extraordinary vision; 

A savage serpent fell on me aloue, 

And Macon would not pity my condition ; 
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Hence to thy God> who for ye did alone 
Upon Ihe cross, preferred I my petition j 
Hia timely succor set me safe and free. 

And I a Christian am disposed to be.’^ 

Orlando answered: "Baron just and pious, 

If this good wish your lieart can roally move 
To the true God, wJio will not then deny us 
Eternal honor, you will go alwve, 

And, if you please, as friends we will ally ns, 

And I will love you wth a perfect lovo. 

Your idols are vain liars, full of fraud: 

The only true God is the Cliristian’s God. 

" The Lord deacevided to the virgin breast 
Of Bfary Mother, sinless and divine ; 

If you acknowledge the Bedeemer bloat, 

Without whom neither sun nor stiir caji sliine, 
Abjure bad Macon’s false and felon test, 

Your reiiegado god, and worship mine, — 

Baptize yourself with zeal, since you repent ” 

To which Movgante answered, " Pm content.” 

And then Orlaudo to embrace him flow. 

And made much of his convert, as he cried, 

‘‘To the abbey I will gladly marshal you.” 

To whom Moigante, "Let us go,” replied^ 

"I to the friars have for peace to sue.” 

Which thing Orlando heard with inward pride, 
Saying, "My brother, so devout and good, 

Ask the abbot pardon, as I wish you would: 

"Since God lias granted your illumination, 
Accepting you in mercy for his own, 

Humility should bo your first oblation." 

Morganto said, "Bor goodness’ sake, make known 
Since that your God is to bo mine — your station, 
And let your name in verity bo shown; 

Then will I everything at your command do.” 

On which the other said, he was Orlando, 

“Then,” quoth the giant, "blessed bo Jesu 
A thousand times with gratitude and praise I 
Oft, perfect baron I havo I heard of you 
Through all the different periods of my days i 
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And, as I said, to be your vassal too 
I wish, for your great gallantry always." 

Thus reasoning, they continuod much to say, 

And onwards to tlie abbey went their way. 

And l)y the way about tlio giants dead 
Orlando with Morganto reasoned: “Be, 

For their decease, I pray yon, comforted ; 

And, since it is God’s pleasure, pardon me, 

A ihousaird 17x0003 unto the monies they l^red. 

And our true Scripture soundeth openly. 

Good is rewarded, and chastised the ill, 

‘Which the Lord never faileth to fulfill : 

“Because hia love of justice nnto all 
la such, he wills liis judgment should devour 
All who have sin, however great or small : 

But good he well remembers to restore. 

without justice holy could we call 
Him, whom I now require you to adore. 

All men must make his will their iviahes sway, 

And quickly and spontaneously obey. 

“And here our doctors are of one accord, 

Coming on this point to the same conclusion, — 
That iu their thoughts who praise in heaven the Lord, 
If pity o’er was guilty of intrusion 
For their unfortunate relations stored 
Iu hell below, and damned iu great confusion, — 
Their happiness would be reduced to naught, 

And thus unjust the Almighty’s self bo thought. 

“But they in Christ have firmest hope, and all 
IVhioh seems to Inm, to them too jnust appear 
Well done ; nor could it otherwise befall ; 

Ho never can in any purpose err. 

If sire or mother suffer endless thrall, 

They don’t disturb themselves for him or her j 
What pleases God to them must joy inspire ; — 

Such is the observance of the oternid choir.” 

“ A word unto the wise,” Morgante said, 

“ Is wont to be enough, and you shall sec 
How much I griove about ray hrethren dead; 

And if the will of God seem good to me, 
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Just, as you tell me, 'tia in heaven obeyed — 

Asliea to ashes, — merry lot us be 1 
I ^vill cut off the hands from both their trunks, 

And carry them unto the holy monks. 

“ So that all xjersonB may be sure and certain 
That they are dead, and have no further fear 
To wander solitary this desert in, 

And that they may perceive my 8i>irit clear 
By the Lord’s grace, who hath witlidrawn the curtain 
Of darkness, making his bright realm appear.” 

He out his bretlireu’s hands oit at these words, 

And left them to the savage beasts and birds. 

Then to the abbey they went on together, 

Where waited them the abbot in great doubt. 

The monks, who knew not yet tlio fact, ran thither 
To their superior, all in breatliless rout, 

Saying with tremor, “Please to tell us whether 
You wish to have this person in or out ? ” 

The abbot, looking through upon the giant, 

Too greatly feared, at first, to be compliant. 

Orlando seeing him thus agitated, 

Said quickly, “ A])bot, be thou of good cheer j 
He Christ believes, as Christian must be rated, 

And hath ronouiiced his Mneon false ; ” whicli here 
Morganfce with the hands corroborated, 

A proof of both the giants’ fate quite clear : 
Thence, with due thanks, the abbot God adored, 
Saying, “Thou hast contented me, oh Lord \ ” 

Ho gazed ; Movganto’s height ho calculated. 

And more than once contemplated his size : 

And then ho said: “-Oh giant celebrated! 

Know, that no more my wonder will arise, 

IIoAv you could tear and fling the trees you late did, 
When I behold your form with my own eyes. 

You now a true and perfect friend will show 
Yourself to Christ, as onco you wore a foe. 

“ And one of our apostles, Saul once named. 

Long persecuted sore the faith of Christ, 

Till, one day, by the Spirit being inflamed, 

‘ Why dost thou i3er3eouto me thus ? * said Christ } 
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And then from his offense he was reelaimedj 
And "went forever after preaching Christ; 

And of the faith became a truinp; whose sounding 
O’er the whole earth is echoing and rebounding. 

my Slorgante, you may do likewise,' 

He who repents — thus writes the Evangelist — ■ 
Occasions more rejoicing in the skies 
Than niuely-uino of tlie celestial list. 

Yori may be aure, should each desire arise 
With just zeal for the Lord, that you'll exist 
Among the happy saints for evermore; 

But you ivere lost aud damned to liell before I ” 

And thus great honor to Morgante paid 
The <abbot : many days they did repose. 

One day, as with Orlando they both strayed, 

And sauntered here and there, wliero'er they oliose. 
The abbot showed a chamber, wlioie arrayed 
Much armor was, and hung up certain bows j 
Aud one of these Morgante for a whim 
Girt on, though useless, ho believed, to liim. 

There being a want of water in the place, 

Orlaudo, like a worthy brother, said, 

“ Morgante, I could msh you in this case 
To go for water.” “ You shall be obeyed 
In all commands,” was the reply, ‘‘ straightways.” 

Upon his shoulder a great tub lie laid, 

And went out on his way unto a fountain, 

Where he was wont to drink below the mountain. 

Arrived there, a prodigious noise he hears. 

Which suddenly along the forest spread; 

Whereat from out his quiver he prepares 
An arrow for his bow, and lifts his head; 

And lo ! a monstrous herd of swine appears, 

And onward rashes witli tempestuous tread, 

And to the fountain's brink precisely pours ; 

So that the giant's joined by all the boars. 

Morgante at a venture shot an arrow, 

Which pierced a pig precisely in the ear. 

And passed unto the oilier aide quite tliorough ; 

So that the boar, defunct, lay tripped up iiear. 
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Anothei’, to revenge his fellow-farrow, 

Against the giant rushed in fierce career, 

And reached tlie passage with so swift a foot, 
hlorgaute was not now in time to shoot. 

Perceiving that the pig was oa him close, 

He gave him such a punch upon the head 
As floored him so that he no more arose, 

Smashing the very bone; and be fell dead 
^ext to the other. Having seen such blows, 

The other pigs along tho valley fled ; 

Horgante on his neck the bucket took, 

Pull from the spring, which neither swerved nor shook. 

The tuu was on one shoulder, and there were 
Tho hogs on t’other, and he brushed apace 
On to the abbey, though by no means near, 

Hor spilt one drop of water in his race. 

Orlando, seeing him so soon appear 
'With the dead boars, and with that brimful vase, 
Marveled to see bis strength so very great; 

So did the abbot, and set wde the gate. 

The monks, who saw the water fresh and good, 
Rejoiced, but much more to perceive the pork; — 

All animals are glad at sight of food: 

They lay their breviaries to sleep, and work 
With greedy pleasure, and in such a mood, 

That the flesh needs no salt beneath their fork. 

Of rankness and of rot there is no fear, 

Por all the fasts are now loft in arrear. 

As though they wished to burst at once, they ate ; 

And gorged so that, as if the bones had been 
In water, sorely grieved tlio dog and cat. 

Perceiving that they all wero picked too clean. 

The abbot, who to all did honor great, 

A few days after this convivial scene, 

0-ave to Morgante a fine horse, well trained, 

"Which ho long time had for himself maintained. 

Tlie horse Morgante to a meadow led, 

To gallop, and to put him to the proof, 

Thinking that he a back of iron had, 

Or to skim eggs unbroke was light enough; 
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But tlie lioi'se, siuking with tUe pain, fell dead, 

And burst, wbiie cold on eartU lay head and hoof. 
Mor^itnte said, " Got ap, ihoii au^lky our} ” 

And still confciuneil pricking with the spur. 

But finally he thought fit to dismount, 

And said, “ I am as light as any feather, 

And ho has bxirst; — to ilus what say you, count?” 

Oi'laiido answered, “Like a ship’s mast rather 
You seem to me, and with the truck for front : — 
Let him go 5 J'ortuue wills that wo together 
Should march, but you on foot Moi'gaute still.” 

To which the giant answered, “ So I will. 

“When there shall be occasion, you will .see 
How I approve jny courage iii the fight.” 

Orlando said, “ I really think you’ll bo, 

If it should prove God’s will, a goodly knight; 
Hor will you napping there discover me. 

But never mmd your horse, though out of sight 
’Twore best to carry him into some wood, 

If but the means or way I understood.” 

The giant said, “Then carry him I will, 

Since that to carry me he was so slack — 

To render, as the gods do, good for ill j 
But lend a hand to place Jiim on my back.” 
Orlando answered, “If my counsel still 
hfay weigh, Morgante, do not uuderiake 
To lift or carry this dead courser, who, 

As you liave doiie to liiin, will do to you. 

“ Take care he don’t revenge himself, though dead, 
As Ne.ssus did of old beyond all cure. 

I don’t know if the fact you’ve heard or read 5 
But he will make you burst, you may be sure.” 
“But help him 011 my back,” Morgante said, 

“And you shall see what weight I can endure. 

In place, ]ny gentle Eoland, of this palfrey, 

Wifcli all the bells, I’d carry yonder belfry.” 

The abbot said, “The steeple may do well, 

But, for the bolls, you've broken them, I wot.” 
Morgante answered, “Let tliem pay in liell 
The penalty who lie dead in yon grot; ” 
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And hoisting tip tho horse from where he fell, 

He said, “l^ow loolc if I tlie gout have got, 
Orlando, in tho legs — or if I Imve force j ” — 

And then he made two gambols with the horse. 

Morgante was like any mountain framed j 
So if ho did tlrisj ’lis no prodigy; 

But secretly lumsolf Orlando blamed, 

Because he was one of liie family ; 

And fearing that he might be hurt or maimed, 

Oiice more lie bade liiin lay hi.s burden by; 

“But down, nor bear him furtlier the desert in.” 
Morgaiito said, “ I’ll carry him for cortain.” 

He did; and stowed him in some nook a\Yay, 

And to tho abbey then rotuvnod with speed. 
Orlando said, “ Why longer do we stay ? 

Morgante, hero is naught to do indeed.” 

The abbot by the hand he took one day, 

And said, with great respect, ho had agreed 
To leave his reveronco; but for this decision 
Ho wished to have his pardon and permiMion. 

Tlie honors they continued to receive 
Perhaps exceeded what his merits claimed; 

He said ; “ I mean, and quickly, to retrieve 
The lost days of time past, wliioh may be blamed; 
Some days ago I should have asked your leave, 

Kind father, but I roally was ashamed, 

And know not how to show my sentiment, 

So much C see you. with our stay content, 

“But in my heart I bear through every clime 
Tlie abbot, abbey, and this solitude — 

So much I love you in so short a time ; 

Por me, from heaven reward you with all good 
The God so tnm, the eternal Lord sublimel 
Whose kingdom at the last hatli open stood. 
Meantime wo stand expectant of your blessing, 

And recoininoud us to your prayers with pressing.” 

How when the ablxit Count Orlando heard, 

His lioarb grew soft with inner tGndern68.s, 

Such fervor in his bosom bred each word; 

And, “Cavalier,” he said, “if I have less 
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Courteous aud Mnd to your great wovtU appeared, 
Than fits rao for such gentle blood to express, 

I kno\Y I have done too little in this case ; 

But blame our ignorance, and this poor place. 

“We can indeed but honor you with masses, 

And sermons, thanksgivings, and paternosters, 
Hot suppers, dinners (fitting other places 
In verity inucli rather than the cloisters) ; 

But such a love for you my heart embraces, 

Tor thousand virtues which your bosom fosters, 
That wheresoe’er you go I too shall be, 

And, on the other part, you rest with me. 

“This may involve a seeming contradiction; 

But you I know are sage, and feel, and taste, 

And understand my speech with full convicUoi^. 

Por your just pious deeds may you be graced 
With the Lord’s great reward and benediction, 

By whom you were directed to this waste: 

To his high mercy is our freedom due, 

Por which we render thanks to him and you. 

“ You saved at once our life and soul ; such fear 
The giants caused us, that the way was lost 
By which we could pursue a fit career 
111 search of Jesus and the saintly host; 

And your departure breeds such sorrow here, 

That comfortless we all are to our cost; 

But months and yeans you would not stay in sloth, 
Nor are you formed to wear our sober cloth; 

“ But to bear arms, and wield the lauco ; indeed, 
With these as much is done as with this cowl ; 

In proof of Avhioh the Scripture you may read. 

This giant up to heaven may bear his soul 
By your compassion : now in peace proceed. 

Your state and name I seek not to unroll j 
But, if I’m asked, this answer shall be given, 

That here an angel was sent down, from heaven. 

“ If you want armor or aught else, go in, 

Look o’er the wardrobe, and take what you choose, 
And cover witli it o’er tliis giant’s skin.” 

Orlando answered, “If there should lie loose 
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Soms armor, ere our journey we begin, 

Which might be turned to my companion's nso, 
The gift would be acceptable to me.” 

The abbot said to him, “ Come in and see.” 

And in a certain closet, where the wall 
Was covered with old annor like a crust. 

The abbot said to tliom, "I give you all.” 

Morgante rummaged piecemeal from the dust 
The wliole, which, save one cuirass, was too small, 
And that too h^ the mail hdaid with rust, 
They wondered how it fitted him exactly, 

Which ne’er has suited others so compactly. 

’Twas an immeasurable giant’s, who 
By the great Milo of Agrante fell 
Before the abbey many years ago. 

The story on the wall was figxu’ed well} 

In the last moment of the abbey’s foe, 

Who long had waged a war iinpiocablc • 
Precisely as the war occurred they drew him, 

And there was Milo as ho overthrew him. 

Seeing this history, Count Orlando said 
In his own heart, “ Oh God, who in the sky 
Know’st all things 1 how was Milo hither led ? 

Who caused the giant in tliis place to die ? ” 
And certain letters, weeping, then he read, 

So that ho could nob keep his visage dry, — ■ 

As I will tell you in the ensuing story. 

Pram evil keep you the liigh Iling of glory. 
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On Friday tlio 3d of Anguat, in the year 1492, Columbus 
set sail, a little before sunrise, in presence of a vast crowd of 
spectators, who sent up their supplications to Heaven for the 
prosperous issue of the voyage, wliioh they wished rather than 
expected. Columbus steered directly for the Canary Islands, 
and arrived there without any occurrence that would iiave 
deserved notice on any other occasion ; but in a voyage of such 
expectation and importance every circumstance was the object 
of attention. The rudder of the “Piiita” broke loose the day 
after she left the harbor, and that accident alarmed the crew, no 
less superstitious tlian imskillful, ius a certain omen of the unfor- 
tunate destiny of the expedition. Even in the short run to the 
Canaries, the ships were found to be so oraay and ill aj^pointed 
as to be very improper for a navigation which was expected to 
be both long and dangerous. Columbus refitted them, however, 
to the best of his power, and having supplied himself with fresh 
provisions, he took his departure from Gomera, one of the most 
westerly of the Canary Islands, on the sixtli day of September. 

Here the voyage of discovery may properly be said to 
begin ; for Columbus, holding his course duo west, left im- 
mediately the usual track of navigation, and stretched into 
unfrequeuted and unknown seas. The first day, os it was 
very calm, ho made but little way; but on the second he lost 
siglit of the Canaries ; and many of the sailors, dejected already 
and dismayed, when they contemplated tlie boldness of the 
undertaking, began to beat tiieir breasts, and to shed tears, as 
if they were nevermore to behold land. Columbus comforted 
them with the assurances of success, and tlie prospect of vast 
wealth in tliose opulent regions wliither he was conducting 
them. This early discovery of the spirit of his followers 
taugJit Columbus that ho mast prepare to struggle, not only 
Avitli unavoidable difficulties which might be expected from the 
nature of his undertaking, but with such as were likely to 
arise from the ignorance and timidity of the people under his 
coimnand j and he perceived that the art of governing the 
minds of men would be no less requisite for accomplishing the 
discoveries which h© had in view than naval skill and iin- 
claanted courage. naf)pily for himself, and for the country 
by which lie was employed, he joined to the ardent temper and 
inventive genius of a projector, virtues of anotlier species, 
which are rarely united with them. He possessed a thorough 
knowledge of mankind, an insinuating address, a patient per- 
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SGveranoe in exeouLiug any plan, tiio perfect government of 
liis own passions, and the talent of acquiring an ascendant over 
tlioso of other men. All these qualiUcs, which formed him for 
coniinand, wore aecompaniod with that superior knowledge of 
liis profession which begets confidence in times of difficulty 
and danger. 

To unakillful Spiuiish sailors, acoustomod only to coasting 
voyages in the Mediterranean, the maritime science of Colum- 
bus, the fruit of thirty years* experience, improved by an ac- 
quaintance with all the invoniions of the Portuguese, appeared 
immense. As sooii as they put to sea, he regulated everything 
by hia sole authority ; ho suporintoudod the execution of every 
order 5 and allowing himself only a few hours for sleep, he 
was at all other times upon dock. As his course lay through 
seas which Imd not formerly been visited, the sounding lino, or 
instruments for observation, were continually in his hands. 
After the example of the Portuguese discoverers, he attended 
to the motion of tides and currents, watched the flight of birds, 
the appearance of fishes, of seaweeds, and of everything that 
floated on the waves, and entered every ocourrence, with a 
minute exactness, in the journal which ho kept. As the length 
of the voyage could not fail of alarming sailors habituated only 
to short excursions, Columbus endeavored to conceal from them 
tljo real progress wliich tliey made. With this vieiv, ilioiigh 
they ran oightoou leagues on the second day after they left 
Goinora, bo gave out that tlioy had advanced only fifteen, and 
he uniformly employed tlie same artifice of reckoning short 
during the voyage, By the 14th of September the fleet was 
above two hundred leagues to tlie west of the Canary Isles, at 
a greater distanoo from land than any Spaniard had been before 
that time. Tlioro they wore struck with an appearance no less 
astonishing than new. They obsorvod that the magnetic neadlo 
in their compasses did not ])oint exactly to the polar star, but 
varied towards the west, and os they prooeecled this variation 
inoroased. This appearance, which is now familiar, though it 
still remains one of the mysteries of nature, into the cause of 
which tliG sagacity of man hath not bee;i able to penetrate, 
filled the companions of Columbus with terror. They were 
now in a boundless and unknown ocean, far from the usual 
course of navigation ; nature itself seemed to be altered, and 
the only guide whioli thoy had loft was about to fail them. 
Columbus, with no less quickness than ingenuity, invented a 
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reason for this appearance, -wliicli, tliongk it did not satisfy hinv 
self, seemed so plansibi© to tliexn that it dispelled tlioir fears or 
silenced tlieir murinnrs. 

He still cQiitinaed to steer due west, nearly in the same 
latitude with the Canary Islands. In this course they came 
within the sphere of the trade wind, which blows invariably 
from east to west between the tropics and a few degrees beyond 
them. He advanced before this steady gale with such uniform 
rapidity that it was seldom necessary to shift a sail. When 
about four hundred leagues to the west of the Canaries, he 
found the sea so covered with weeds that it resembled a meadow 
of vast extent, and in some places they were so tliiok as to 
retard the motion of the vessels. This strange appearance 
occasioned new alarm and disquiet. The sailors imagined that 
they were now arrived at the utmost boundary of the navigable 
ocean ; that those floating weeds would obstruct their farther 
progress, and concealed dangerous rocks, or some large tract 
of land which had sunk, they knew not how, in that place. 
Columbus endeavored to persuade them that what had alarmed 
them ought rather to have encouraged them, and was to bo 
considered as a sign of approaching land. At the same time 
a brisk gale arose, and carried them forward. Several birds 
were seen hovering about the ship, and directed tlieir flight 
towards the west. The desponding crew resumed some degree 
of spirits, and began to entertain fresh hopes. 

Upon the first day of October, they were, according to the 
admiral’s reckoning, seven hundred and seventy leagues to the 
west of the Canaries j but, lest Ins men should be intimidated 
by the prodigious length of the navigation, ho gave out that 
they had proceeded only five hundred and eighty-four leagues j 
and, fortunately for Columbus, neither his own pilot nor those 
of the other ships had skill sufficient to correct this error, and 
discover the deceit. They had now been above threo weeks at 
seaj they had proceeded far beyond what former navigators 
had attempted or deemed possible ; all their prognostics of dis- 
covery, drawn from the flight of birds and other circumstances, 
had proved fallacious j the appearance of land, with which their 
own credulity or the artifice of their eftmmander liad. from time 
to time flattered and amused them, had been altogether illusive, 
and their prospect of success seemed now to be as distiinb as 
ever. These refleotions occurred often to men, who had no 
other object or occupation than to reason and diacourso concern- 
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iug the intention and circumstances of their expedition. Tliey 
made impressiouj at first, upon the ignorant and timid, and, ex- 
tending by degrees to bucIi as were better informed or more reso- 
lute, the contagion spread at length from sliip to ship. From 
secret whispers or murmurings they proceeded to open cabals and 
public complaints. They taxed their sovereign with inconsid- 
erate credulity in paying such regard to the vain promises and 
rash conjectures of an indigent foreigner, as to hazard the lives 
of so many of her own subjects in i>rosecuting a chimerical 
scheme. They affirmed that they had fully performed their 
duty by venturing so far in an unknown and hopeless course, 
and could incur no blame for refusing to follow any longer a 
des^jerate adventurer to certain dostmction . They contended 
that it was necessary to think of returning to Spain while their 
orazy vessels were still in a condition to keep the sea 5 but ex- 
pressed their fears that the attempt would prove vain, as the 
wind which had hitherto been so favorable to their course must 
render it impossible to sail in the opposite direction. All agreed 
that Columbus should be compelled by foroo to adopt a measure 
on which their common safety depended. Some of the more 
audacious proposed, as the most expeditious and certain method 
for getting rid at onco of his remonstrances, to Ihi'ow him into 
the sea, being persuaded that, upioii their return to Spain, the 
death of an unsuccessful projector would excite little concern, 
and be inquired into with no curiosity. 

Columbus was fully sensible of his ijerilous situation. He 
liad observed with great uneasiness the fatal operation of igno- 
rance and of fear in producing disuffection among his crew, 
and saw tliat it was now ready to burst out into open mutiny. 
He retained, however, perfect presence of mind. He affected 
to seem ignorant of their machinations. Hotwibb.standmg the 
agitation and solicitude of his own mind, he appeared with 
a cheerful countenance, like a man satisfied with the progress 
he had made, and confident of success. Sometimes he employed 
all the arts of insinuation to soothe his men. Sometimes ho 
endeavored to work upon iheir ambiUon or avarice, by mag- 
nificent descriptions of the fame and wealth wliioli they were 
about to acquire. On otiier occasions, he assumed a tone of 
authority, and threatened them with vongeanco from tlioir 
sovereign, if by their dastardly beliavior they should defeat 
this noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt 
the Spanish name above that of every other nation, Even 
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witli seditious sailors, Uie words of a man wliom they liad Been 
accustomed to rovereuoe were weighty and persuasive, and not 
only restrained them from those violent excesses which they 
had meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany their 
admiral for soma time longer. 

As tliey proceeded, the indications of approaching land 
seemed to be more certain, and excited hope in proportion. 
The birds began to appear in flocks, making towards the south- 
west. Columbus, in imitation of the Portuguese navigators, 
who had been guided in several of their discoveries by the 
motion of birds, altered his course from due west to that 
quarter whitlier they pointed their flight. But, after holding 
oil for several days in this new direction without any better 
success than formerly, having seen no object during thirty days 
bub the sea and sky, the hopes of his comimnions subsided faster 
than they had risen ; their fears revived witli additional force i 
impatiencQ, rage, and despair appeared in every countenance. 
All sense of subordination was lost j the ollioers, who had 
hitherto concurred with Columbus in opinion, and supported 
liis authority, now toolc part with the private men ; they as- 
sembled tumultuously on tlio deck, expostulated with tlioir 
commander, mingled threats with their expostulations, and 
required him instantly to tack about and to return to Europe. 
Columbus perceived that it would be of no avail to have re- 
course to any of liis former arts, which, having been tried so 
often, had lost tiieir effect ; and that it was impossible to re- 
kindle any zeal for the success of the expedition among men, 
in whose breasts fear had oxtinguislied every generous senti- 
ment. He aaw that it was no less vain to think of employing 
either gentle or severe measures to quell a mutiny so general 
and so violent. It Avas necessary, on all these accounts, to 
soothe passions which he could no longer command, and to 
give Avay to a torrent too impetuous to be checked. He prom- 
ised solemnly to his men that he would comply with their 
request, provided they would accompany him, and obey bis 
command for three days longer, and if, dui'ing that time, land 
Avere not discovered, he would then abandon the eiiteiprise, 
and direct his course towards Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, and imjpatient to turn their 
faces again toAvards their native countiy, this proposition did 
not appear to them unreasonable. Nor did Columbus hazard 
much in confining himself to a term so short. The presages of 
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discovering land were now so numerous and promising lliafc lie 
deemed tliem infallible. For some days the sounding line readied 
tlie bottom, and tlie soil which it brought up indicated land to 
be at no great distance. The flocks of birds increased, and 
were composed not only of sea fowl, but of such laud birds as 
could not he supposed t.o fly far from t.lie elioi’e. The crew of 
the “Piiita ” observed a cane floating, which seemed to have been 
ne^Yly cut, and likewise a piece of timber artificially carved. 
The sailors aboard the “ Nina ” took up the branch of a tree with 
red berries, perfectly fresli. The clouds around the setting 
sun assumed a new appearance j the air was more mild and 
warm and, during niglit, the wind became unequal and variable. 
From all these symptoms, Colmnhus was so confident of being 
near land that on the evening of the 11th of October, after 
public prayers for success, he ordered the sails to be furled, 
and the ships to He to, keeping strict watch, lest they should 
be driven ashore in the night. During this interval of sus- 
pense and expectation, no man shut his eyes ; all kept upon 
deck, gazing intently towards that quarter rvhere they expected 
to discover the laud, which had been so long the object of their 
wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, standing on 
tlie forecastle, observed a light at a distance, and privately 
pointed it out to Fedro Guttievez, a page of the queen’s ward- 
robe. Gutiierez perceived it, and calling to Salcedo, comptroller 
of the fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it were carried from 
place to place. A little after midnight the joyful sound of 
land ! land! was heard from the " Pinta,” which kept always 
ahead of the other sliips. But, liaving been so often deceived 
by fallacious appearances, every man was now become slow of 
belief, and waited in all the anguish of uncertainty and impa- 
tience for the return of day. As soon as mowiiiig dawned, all 
doubts and fears were dispelled. 

From every ship an island was seen about two leagues to the 
north, whose flat and verdant fields, well stored with wood, and 
watered with many rivulets, prcsoiilod tiio aspect of a delight- 
ful country. The crow of tlie Pinta” instantly began the 
Te Dennis a hymn of thanksgiving to God, and were joined 
by those of the other ships, with tears of joy and transports of 
congratulation. This oflico of gratitude to heaven was followed 
by an act of justice to their commander. They threw them- 
selves at the feet of Columbus, with feolings of self-condeinna- 
6 
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tiou mingled with reverence. They iinijlored him to pardon 
their ignoranoe, incredulity, and insolence, which had created 
him so much unnecessary disquiet, and had so often obstructed 
the prosecution of his well-concerted plan ; and passing, iu the 
warmth of their admiration, from one extreme to another, they 
now pronounced the man, wliom they had so lately reviled and 
threatened, to be a person inspired by Heaven with sagacity 
and fortitude more than human, in order to accomplish a design 
so far beyond the ideas oiid conception of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were manned and 
armed, They rowed towards tlie island with their colors dis- 
played, with, warlike music, and other martial pomp. As they 
approached the coast, they saw it covered with a multitude of 
people, whom the novelty of the spectacle liad drawn together, 
whose attitude and gestures expressed wonder and astonish- 
ment at the strange objects which presented themselves to their 
view. Columbus was the first European who set foot in the 
new world which he had discovered. He landed in a rich dress, 
and with a naked sword in his hand. His men followed, and 
kneeling clown, they all ki.ssed the ground which they had so 
long desired to see, They next erected a crfioifix, and, pros- 
trating themselves before it, returned thanks to God for con- 
ducting their voyage to such a happy issue. They then took 
solemn possession of the country for the Crowi of Castile and 
Leon, with all the formalities' which the Portuguese were accus- 
tomed to observe in acts of this kind in their new discoveries. 

SAVONAROLA.* 

By pasquale villaei. 
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law i 111 consequence of the revolution of 1848 went to ITlorenco and hocamo a 
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University of Plaa, in 1800 professor of history at the Institute of Higher Studios 
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The Oedbal by Fibb (1498), 

In the life of individuals as well aa of nations, there cornea 
a moment when the whole course of events is suddenly changed, 
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and a hidden hand eeema to turn all things to evil. In Savona- 
rola’s case, this moment had undoubtedly come. He was anx- 
iously expecting replies to the lettem sent by his friends, and 
specially anxious to receive one from France, when suddenly 
the news came instead, that the messenger directed to the latter 
country had been robbed by a band of Milanese cutthroats, and 
that Mazzinghi’s letter to the ambassador in France had unfor- 
tunately fallen into the hands of the Duke. The haste with 
which Ludovico forwarded it to Cardinal Ascanio in Romo, the 
eagerness with vdiioh the latter presented it to the Pope, and 
the rage it excited in him, may ho moro easily imagined than 
described. At last the Borgia held in his hands a docu- 
mentary proof of the audacity of the Friar, against ■whom 
all the potentates of Italy were arrayed, and whose enemies 
were already dominant in Florence. Thus, Savonarola was 
boloaguorod and throatoned on all sides, oven before the final 
struggle began. Nevertheless, the course of events was so 
marvelously rapid, that he had no time to measure the enormity 
of those unexpected perils before, lilco a thunderbolt from 
heaven, another and still wome misfortune befell him. 

It was Olio of those moments in which the popular aspect 
soenm to undergo a magical change. Savonarola’s adherents 
had cither disappeared or were in hiding,* all Florenoe now 
aeomocl against him, Mossongora from Eomo and Milan -were 
continually coming and going. The spies of the Duke -were 
oil the alert, and wrote to their master that some great stroko 
was hourly expected on the part of the Signory. In fact, it 
was well known tliat the Gonfalonier Popoleschi, and Berling- 
hieri, one of the Priors, were doing their utmost to effect a 
radical change in the Government. 

As if this were not enough, bho publio attention 'was stirred 
towards the end of March by a very strange and unexpected 
event. A certain Frh Fi’aiicesco di Puglia, of the order of 
St. Franois, now delivering the Lenten sermons in St. Croce, 
had begun to attack Savonarola with singular vehemence and 
pertinacity. He stigmatized him a heretic, a sohismatio, 
and a false prophet, and not satisfied with this, challenged 
him to prove the truth of his doctrines by the ordeal by fire. 
Similar challenges had been previously offered, but Savonarola 
had always treated them -with merited contempt, believing it 
beneath his diginty to reply to them. But, as it now chanced, 
Frh. Domenico considered himself to bo personally ohallonged, 
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because lie "was preaoliing in his master’s stead, and also because, 
when nl Prato the preceding year, llie same friar had provoked 
his wrath by insulting words against Siavoiiarola’s doctrines, 
They had then agreed to hold a public discussion; but on the 
appointed day the Franciscan, notwithstanding that he was the 
aggressor and had even then proposed the ordeal by fire, hurried 
from the city, under pretext of having been summoned to Flor- 
ence by liis superiors. 

Accordingly, no sooner was FiA Domenico informed of the 
fresh provocation offered by the Franciscan, than he hastened 
to publish Ins “ Couolusions,” and declared that ho would will- 
ingly go through the ordeal by fire since Savonarola must re- 
serve himself for greater things. As he was not one to shrink 
from his word, the nfCair liad already become serious before 
Savonarola had time to think of preventing it. But when the 
Franoiscan saw that FiA Domenico was in earnest, he instantly 
sought a pretext to draw back. He went about repeating that 
“Ins quarrel was with Savonarola alone, and that although he 
expected to he consumed, he was ready to outer the fire with 
him in order to procure the destruction of that disseminator of 
scandal and false doctrine; but would have nothing to do with 
Fr^ Domenico.” This wretched affau* might have well ended 
here, for Savonarola severely reproved FiA Domenico’s super- 
fluous zeal, and the Franciscan was only too glad to seize a 
chance of escape. But, on the contrary, just when the contest 
seemed on the point of dying out, it suddenly burst forth 
afresh. 

The Compagnacci were gathered together at one of their 
aeciistonied banquets. Dressed in silken attire, and feasting 
on delicate viands and excellent wines, they consulted on the 
matter, and decided to do tlieir utmost to bring the ordeal to 
pass. “If Savonarola enter's the lire,” they .said, “he will 
undoubtedly be burnt; if he refuses to enter it, he will lose all 
credit with his followers; we shall have an opportunity of rou.s- 
ing a tumuli, and during the tumult shall be able to seize on 
his person.” Some of them, indeed, hoped to have a chance of 
killing him. They accordingly applied to the Signory and 
found its members perfectly willing not only to help, but even 
to assume the direction of their shameful plot. For they 
caused the disputed “Conclusions” to bo transcribed by the 
Government notary, and publicly invited the signatures of all 
who wished to maintain or contest them by tlie ordeal of fire. 
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It was truly monstrous that the chief authorities of the 
State should take so active a part in this affair j but no scruples 
withheld them from seeking to achieve their design, Nor was 
it difficult of achievement, for Frik Domenico was no longer to 
be kept in check by any power on earth, and instantly append- 
ing his name to the document, almost j>rayed to be allowed to 
go through the ordeal. But it proved very difficult to induce 
the Franciscan, who had first started the scandalous business, 
to do the same. He presented liimself to the Siguory on the 
28th of March, with another written declaration to the effect 
that — “ although awai'a of his inferiority to Fr^ Girolamo in 
doctrine and goodness, he was ready to go through the fire with 
him; hut that with Fih, Domenico he had no concern.” He 
would present some one else to pass the ordeal with the latter, 
and, in fact, lie proposed FrS, Giuliauo Rondiiielli, who did not 
appear, however, at the palace. Then it was whispered about 
that in no case would they enter the fire; that it was only 
intended to burn a few friai-s of St. Mark’s in order to crush 
Savonarola, and that if this plan failed, some way would be 
found to quash the affair altogether. These assurances were 
given by the Signory as well as by the Compagnacoi. All that 
could be settled after much insistence was that the Franoisean 
should sign a declaration to the effect that he would pass through 
the fire with Frh Girolamo, if tho latter wished to make the 
trial, and expressly adding that this was done at the desire and 
request of the Magnificent Signorg. As regarded going through 
the ordeal with Fr^ Domenico, it was only on the SOtli of March, 
and with great reluctance, that Rondinelli could bo persuaded 
to sign the challenge; even then he added the explicit avowal 
“ that he would enter tho fire, althov\gh certain that he should 
be burnt; and only for his soul’s salvation,” This wretched 
monk was a mere tool in the hands of the savage Compagnacoi 
and tho crafty Franciscan. Tims the Signory of Florence 
shamelessly agreed to organize an affair that was a degradation 
to the dignity of their office, and could only result in the shed- 
ding of innocent blood and the giuvest danger to the Republic. 

The matter had gone so far, that on the same day (30th of 
March) a numerous Pratioa was assembled to discuss the ques- 
tion of the ordeal by fire. Some of those present seemed 
heartily disgusted with tho proceedings of the Signory; but 
the majority shared the views of Carlo Oanigiani, who said: 
“That this was a Church affair, rather to be discussed in Rome 
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■where saints are canonized than in this palace, where it is fitter 
to treat of "war and finance. Nevertheless, if it be really desired 
that the trial by fire aliould take place, let us at least consider 
whether it will be likely to crush discord or not.” The same 
indifference was shown by other speakers, who all concluded 
by saying that everything must bo referred to the Pope or tho 
Vicar. Girolamo Rucellai said, in addition; “It seems to me 
that too much noise is made about this trial by fire ; the only 
important point to us is to be rid of friars and uou-friars, 
Arrabbiati and non-Arrabbiatl, and to try to keep tho citizens 
at peace. Nevertheless if it he deemed that this trial will 
restore concord in tlio city, let tliem go not only into tho firo, 
but into tho water, up in the air or down into the earth j mean- 
while let our care be for the city, not for these monks,” In 
real truth all were inclined for tho ordeal, and Filippo Giugni, 
turning the whole thing into ridicule, cynically remarked: 
“ To me, fire seems a strange thing, and I should be very un- 
willing to pass through it. A trial by water would be loss 
dangerous, and if Frh Girolamo went thi-ougb it without get- 
ting wet, I would certainly join in asking his pardon.” And 
the gist of his speech was, that it would be best to bo well rid 
o£_ the Friar by coimigniug him without delay to the Pope. 
Giovanni Canacoi, on the other hand, although likowise opposed 
to Savouarola, rose in great agitation, and almost with tears in 
lus eyes, exolaimed: “When I hear such things as these said, 
r scarcely know whether Hfo or death is most to be desired. I 
truly believe that if our forefabhei^, the founders of this city, 
could have divined that a like question would ever be discussed 
here, and that we were to become the jest and opprobrium of 
the whole world, they would have indignantly refused to have 
anything to do with us. And now our city is oorne to a worse 
pass than for many long yearn; and one sees that it is all in 
oonfusion. Wherefore I would implore your Excellencies to 
deliver our people from all this ■wrolchodnesa at any cost, 
either by fire, air, water, or any means you choose. Itcrum I 
pray your Exccllenoios to put an end to tliese things in order 
that no misery nor hurt may befall our city.” The rest of the 
spoalcom all agreed in one way or another that the ordeal should 
take place. It was timly an afflicting sight to see the inhabit- 
ants of the most cultured and civilized city in the world 
assembled at their rulers’ command to seriously discuss the 
advisability of lighting so barbarous a pyro. And it was stil] 
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more afflicting to find that all were in favor of the ordeal, 
merely for the sake of conoluding the affair, and without even 
the excuse of any genuine religious fanaticism. 

The same evening the ordeal was decided upon with the 
utmost speed. Savonarola was to be exiled if one of the 
Dominioaua should perish, and FrA Franceaoo, if ono of 
the Minorites. It was also shamelessly decreed that in case 
both the champions were consumed, the Dominicans alone 
should be punished. But if the ordeal should not take place, 
the party who prevented it would he exiled, or both parties, if 
both were equally unwilling to face it. Accordingly, the trial 
by fire was no longer to be evaded, and the Signory, after first 
abetting, now almost insisted upon it. The Pope was entirely 
with them in the matter, but in his official communications, 
through Bonai, with the Ten, whom he knew to be Savonarola’s 
friends, he refused his consent to the ordeal, and even feigned 
to disapprove of it. Nor was he altogether insincere, for it 
was only natural that ho should hesitate, in the impossibility, 
at that distance, of foretelling the final result. Savonarola, 
meanwhile, was inflamed with indignation against these foes 
whoso diabolical plots and party passions woro disguised under 
a semblance of religious zeal. He was also persuaded that the 
Minorite friars would never have the courage to pass tlu’ough 
the fire, for he knew that they were reluctantly obeying the 
suggestions of the Arralbiati. He desired and, in truth, did 
his utmost to prevent the expovimonb, and discerned that he 
would have a better chance of succeeding if one of his disciples 
came forward in liia stead. Most certainly, had Savonarola pre- 
sented himself as champion, his enemies would have done all 
in their power to have him burnt, either alone or at the price 
of another innocent life. Novertheloss — such are the contra- 
dictions of the human mind — he had a secret belief that if 
the trial were really made, it would end triumphantly for liim, 
and, accordingly, did not jmt forth all his energy to prevent it. 
Ho told himself that Fr&. Domenico’s daring ardor must un- 
doubtedly bo inspired by God. In fact, according to his 
theories, it was neither strange nor difiioult to conceive that 
the Lord would perform a miraole in order to confound the 
Arrabbiati and establish the truth of the new doctrine. He 
had frequently declared to the people tliat his words would be 
confirmed by supernatural evidence ; tlio moment for this seemed 
at hand, lienee the general and almost frantic eagerness to wit- 
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ness the resnlt of the ordeal. The Piagnoni were even more 
anxious for it than the rest, for tliey hoped and believed that 
when the oriais came their Master would be unable to refrain 
from entering the fire hin^elf, and that a luivaole would be 
ftocomplished. 

Nothing else was spoken of in Florence, and although 
Savonarola disapproved of the trial, and opposed it as far as 
was possible, he seoretly exulted in Frit Domonico’s zeal, almost 
rejoicing to see how all things combined to render the ordeal 
an absolute neoessity. Besides, there were the visions of Fril 
Silvestro, who declared that ho had belield the guardian angels 
of Fr^ Girolamo and FrA Domenico, and been assured by them 
that the latter would go through the flames unhurt. We also 
know Savonarola’s blind faith in Silvestro’s visions. All this, 
joined to Frhr Domenico’s genuine enthusiasm, which was oom- 
munioatod to others with almost lightning speed, stirred the 
monks of St. Mark’s and thoir friends to the highest pitch of 
excitement. On the 1st of April Savonarola summoned his 
trustiest adherents to St. Mark’s, and preached them a short 
sermon, in which he described the real state of affairs, where- 
upon his hearers declared with one voice their readiness to enter 
the fire. Two days later, in fact, the friars addressed a letter 
to the Pope, saying that about three hundred of their number 
and many lajmien were prepared to pass through the fire in 
defense of their blaster’s doctrines. Accordingly, being thus 
pressed on all sides, Savonarola sent in the list of their names 
to the Signory, with a declaration to the effect chat he would 
depute one of lus monks to meet every Minorite brother who 
came forward, and adding that if the trial should really take 
place, he was persuaded that it would result in the triumph of 
his followers. 

At the same time he brought out a printed exposition of his 
theories — that was practically a reply to the accusations which 
were then being heaped upon him. In this he said? “I have 
too great a work on hand to stoop to join in these wretched dis- 
putes. If the adversaries who first provoked us, and then sought 
a thousand excuses, would publicly bind themselves to put to 
the issue by tills test the decision of our cause and of the reform 
of the Church, I would no longer hesitate to eiitoi' the fire, and 
should feel assured of passing tiu’ough it unharmed. But, if it 
be their intent to prove by fire the validity of the sentence of 
excommunication, let them rather reply to the arguments wo 
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}iave brougbfc forward, 'Would they, perhaps, combat our 
prophecies by fire? Yet we neither compel nor exhort any 
man to believe in tliem more than he feel able. We only exhort 
all to lead righteous lives, and for this the fire of charity and 
the miracle of faith are required; all the rest is of no avail. 
Our adversaries, by whom this thing has been instigated, de- 
clare that they will assuredly perish, thereby confessing that 
they ai'e their own murderers. We, on the contrary, have been 
provoked to this trial and forced to accept it, because the honor 
of God and of religion is at stake. Those who feel truly 
inspired by the Lord will certainly issue nnhnrt from the flames, 
if the experiment should verily take place, of whioli we are by 
no means assured. As to mo, I reserve myself for a greater 
work, for which I shall over be ready to lay dowj) ]ny life. The 
time will come when the Lord shell vonchsaie supernatural 
signs and tokens; but this certainly cannot be at the command 
or at the pleasure of man. For the present let it suffice ye to 
see that, by sending some of our brethren, we shall be equally 
exposed to the wrath of the peoiAo in case the Lord should 
not allow thorn to pass through the fire unhurt.*' 

Fi'^. Domenico's enthusiasm was beginning to convince not 
only Savonarola himself, but even the most distrustful, that 
God had really appointed him to this work. Men’s minds were 
increasingly inflamed. Piagnoni and Arrabbiati awaited the 
day of the trial with equal anxiety, though for diSerent ends. 
Men, women, and children continued to propose themselves 
as champions; and although, in many cases, this was empty 
bravado, others came forward in all sincerity. On the 2d of 
April FrS. Malatesta Sacramoro and FiA Roborto Salviati went 
to subscribe their names as ohamjoions of St. Mark’s, alleging 
that they too had received a call from the Lord. Thereupon, 
to insuro greater publicity, the convention was officially given 
to the world in print, with all the signatures of the oppos- 
ing factions. The Ten, hitherto invariably well disposed to 
Savonarola, aont these iiapei-a to Rome, with a full and exact 
account of all that had occurred, and again requested the 
Pontiff’s consent to the ordeal, which, in appearance at least, 
lie still disapproved. 

Finally the 6th of April was fixed for this singular contest. 
Fill Domenico and Fr^ Giuliano Rondiiielli were the two oham- 
pions chosen by common accord. For many days post the doors 
of St. Clark’s had been closed, and the brethren absorbed in 
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continual prayer. On the evening of the 5tli, however, they 
received a message from tlie Signory to the effect that the trial 
was postponed to the 7th of April. The cause of this change 
was unknown ; but some said that the Signory was awaiting a 
prohibitory Brief from Rome in order to have an excuse for 
putting a atop to the whole thing. The government, in fact, 
was already beginning to hesitate, fearing to have gone too far. 
For it bad never anticipated finding so much resolution in the 
monks of St. Mark’s, or so much poltroonery in the Minorites, 
who now insisted that some pledges should be given them as 
to the manner in which they were to i)ass through the fire 
unscathed. Accordingly, on the following day, 6th of April, 
a new decree was issued to modify that of the 30th of March, 
proclaiming tliat, “In the event of Fr^ Domenico being con- 
sumed, Frt\ Girolamo is to quit the Florentine territory within 
the space of three hours. . . No allusion was made to the 
Minorite friars, since it was intended in any case to insure 
their safety, and especially since Rondinelli had declared his 
conviction that he should perish if he entered the fire. On the 
same day Savonarola delivered another brief address, warmly 
exhorting all the faithful to bo instant in prayer. 

The 7th of April came, but not the expected Brief from 
Rome j and all Florence was panting for the novel siglit that, as 
it now seemed, must inevitably lake place. Everything was 
prepared for it, and every one hoped to make it servo his own 
ends; the Oompagnacoi and Arrabbiati sought an opportunity 
for dispatching the Friarj the Minorites to find some oxouso 
for escaping the danger; the Signory were ready to fa'i'or any 
plan that might bo hurtful to Savonarola; and the Piagnoni 
hoped that the ordeal would establish their triumph. Thus, 
public passions being more and more heated, the two parties 
decided to come to the Piazza with armed e.scorts in order to 
secure tlieir safety in the event of a riot. Even the Signory 
were extremely uneasy, and after ordering the platform to bo 
constructed, took every kind of precaution as if in dread of a 
revolt. Only three inlets to the Piazza were to be left open, 
and these guarded by armed men; no citizen was to come 
armed, and neither women nor children wore to ])0 admitted. 
The palace was filled with the Friar’s adversaries, the city 
gates were to ho kept closed, and the troops, stationed in 
different parts of tire territory, jirohibited under pain of death 
fi-om leaving their posts, save by express command of the 
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Signoiy, and bidden to obey no orders to the contrary even from 
the Ton. Further, to prevent either of the t^vo parties from dis- 
turbing the peace on the Piazza, Francesco Gualterotti and Gio- 
van Battista Ridolfi were charged to keep watcli over the friars of 
St. Mark’s, Piero degli Alberti andTommaso Antinori over the 
Minorites. And Savonarola was so distrustful of his adversa- 
ries’ good faith that, on tlie nroming of the appointed day, ho 
sent Francesco Davanzati to the palace to implore the Ten, who 
still remained faithful to him, to take lueEiaurea to prevent eitlier 
of the oliampions from shirking the ordeal and leaving his com- 
petitor alo 2 ie in the flames. He therefore requested that the pyre 
should be lighted on the one side, while the friars entered it from 
the othor, and that the torch should then he applied to close the 
way behind them. He likewise entreated that the ordeal might 
take place before the dinner hour, so that the minds of his fol- 
lowers might be clear and unobscured. While the final prepara- 
tions were being made on the Piazza, lie celebrated high mass 
in St. Mark’s, afterwards delivered a short discourse to the 
assembled people, and even now at the last hour was unable to 
conceal his doubts. “I cannot assure ye that tlie trial will be 
made, since the matter depends in. no wise on ourselves \ but 
this I can tell ye, that if it really take place, victory will cer- 
tainly be on our side. O Lord, we felt in no need of miraculous 
proofa in order to believe the truth j but wo have been provoked 
to this trial, and could not fail to stand up for our honor. We 
arc certain that the evil one will not bo able to turn this thing 
to the hurt of Thy honor or against Thy will, wherefore we go 
forth to combat for Thoe; but our adversaries worslup anotlior 
God, inasmuch as their works are too diverse from ours. 0 
Lord, tliis people desires naught save to serve Thee. Wilt 
thou servo the Lord, O my people?” Hereupon all signified 
their assent in a loud voice. Savonarola then recommended 
his mala hearers to offer up prayera in the Church, while lie 
prepared his friars to march to the Piazza, and the women to 
remain in fervent devotion until the ordeal was over. At that 
moment the mace boarem of the Sigiiory came to announce that 
all was in readiness, and the friars of St. Mark’s immediately 
set forth in procession. 

They marched slowly, two and two, numbering about two 
hundred in all, and wi&i a crucifix borne aloft in front. Frii 
Domenico followed, arrayed in a cojie of fiery red velvet, and 
bearing a great cross in his hand. Ho was acoorapanied by a 
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deacon and subdeacoiii his head was erect, his countenance 
calm. After him came Savonarola, carrying the Host with 
Fi-a. Francesco Salviati on one side, and FiA Malatesta Sacra- 
moro on the other. Behind them marched a great multitude 
of people bearing lighted torches, and chanting the Psalm: 
JUxurffat Deus et dissipeniur inimiei evus. Ou nearing the Piazza, 
towards the 21st hour of the day, they passed two by two be- 
tween the aimed men guarding the ends of the streets j and 
directly they appeared among the crowd already awaiting them 
on the Piazza, all joined in their chants with such tremendous 
vigor as almost to shake the earth. There was an innumerable 
throng ; it seemed as though all the inhabitants of the city were 
gathered together; all the windows of the houses round the 
Square, all balconies and roofs were crowded with speoiaiors; 
many children were clinging to railings, or perched upon 
columns and statues, in order to see the sight; some were even 
hanging from the walls, and had occupied their posts since the 
break of day. 

The Loggia of the Siguoiy had been divided in two by a 
partition; the Minorites occupied the half nearest the palace; 
while the Dominicans were stationed round a little altar that 
had been erected in the other. Having placed the Sacrament 
on this altar, Frit Domenico knelt before it, absorbed in prayer; 
while his companions stood about him in silence. A guard of 
three hundred infantry was dmwn up in front of the Loggia, 
under the command of Marcuooio Salviati, composed of valiant 
soldiers, all etaiicli adherents of the Convent of St. Mark’s. 
But under the Totto de’ Pisani, several hundred of the Goin- 
pagnacci stood at arms, with Doffo Spini at their head; and in 
front, and about the palace were five hundred of the Signory’s 
guards, commanded by Giovaccliino della Veochia, in addition 
to the soldiers posted at the openings of the streets. Thus the 
Piazza was held by about a thousand men, prepared to attack 
Savonarola at a moment’s notice; yot he contemplated his dan- 
gerous position with the utmost serenity, and quietly turned 
his eyes towards the platform already piled with bundles of 
wood. This strange erection was about eighty feet in longtli, 
and projected across the Piazza from the Marzocoo in the direc- 
tion of the Tetto de’ Pisani. It was about ten feet wide at 
the base, two and a half in height, and covered with earth and 
bricks. On this substratum the combustibles — wood, gun- 
powder, oil, pitch, and resin — rvere stacked in two banks, 
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with a space, about two feet wide, left between for the passage 
of the rival champions. All was preparedj the friars had only 
to conio forth, and the torch would be laid to the pile. Up to 
this moment Savonarola had temporized and done his best to 
prevent the ordeal, whilo the Minorites, on the contrary, had 
dared him to it, and Imrried it on; but in sight of the pile 
ready to bo fired, the rdhs were exchanged. Stirred by the 
prosenco of the crowd, the solemn chants of his friars, and tho 
truly horoio enthusiasm of FrA Domenico, who, after earnest 
prayer, showed the utmost eagerness to enter the flames, 
Savonarola was now firmly convinced that the Lord would come 
to his disciple’s aid, and accordingly desired to end all delay. 
But neither Franoesoo di Puglia, -who had challenged tho ordeal, 
nor Giuliano Kondinelli, who was to face it, had as yot appeared 
under the Loggia, but wore tawying in the palace, in secret 
debate with tho Signory. Tho latter, instead of coming down 
to the Ringhiora, to witness the solemn drama that was shortly 
to begin, continued their discussions, and were apparently un- 
certain what course to adopt. And while all were waiting for 
the Minorite, and for tho signal from the Signory, tho members 
of tho Govornmont shamelessly sent to aslc the Dominicans why 
they did not begin. Domenico trembled with rage, and 
Savonarola replied that tho Signory would do well to hurry tho 
matter ou, and no longer to keep tho people in suspense. 

Thou tho Minorites, being driven to the wall, began to put 
forth numerous pretexts for delay. With the aid of Piero clegli 
Alberti, a bitter enemy to Savonarola, and deputed to preside 
over the ordeal, they caused it to bo noised about that as 
Savonarola might have cost a magio spell over Domenico’s red 
cope, that vestment must consequently bo removed. Tho cham- 
pion and his master both replied that a written contract liad 
been made and subsoribocl, to x^revont all disputes j that they 
had no belief in spells, and would leave their oiiponents to resort 
to them. Nevertheless, the demand was so strenuously urged, 
that Fit Domenico yielded to it, and removed his cope. There- 
upon, tlie Minorites alleged fresh pretexts, declaring tliat tho 
friar’s robes might likewise be onohanted; and again Frit 
Domenico gave way, and showed his readiness to exchange 
clothes with any one of his comxianions. He was accordingly 
led into tho palace, and after being entirely stripped, was oM 
in the robes of the Dominican brother’, Alessandro Strozai. 
On returning to the Piazza, ho was next forbidden to stand 
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near Savonarola, lest tlie latter might reenohant him; and by 
las Prior’s request, Fr^ Domenico submitted to being sur- 
rounded by the Minorites. During this crisis, his patience 
equaled his courage; and in his great yearning to pasa tlirough 
the hre, he rvas ready to concede every point. 

Nevertheless, the champion of the opposite party still lin- 
gered in the palace with Francesco di Puglia, and had not yet 
appeared. Savonarola was already becoming uneasy at this; 
and his suspicions were increased by the consultation going on 
between the citizens and the Minorites, and the manifest favor 
shown to the latter. The persons appointed to preside over the 
trial invariably aided with those friars, and let them do as they 
pleased ; accordingly, Savonarola sent another pressing message 
to the palace in order to put an end to the suspense. But at 
tlie same moment, the two Minorites asked and obtained another 
private interview with the Signoiy. What passed between 
them is unknown, but it now became increasingly evident that 
the whole business of the ordeal was no more than a cunningly 
ariaugod trick to entrap Savonarola and the community of St. 
Mark’s. 

The patience of the multitude was now coming to an end. 
All had been assembled in the Piazza for many hours; the 
greater part of them were fasting since the dawn, and almost 
infuriated by the weariness of fruitless expectation. Hoarse 
murmurs arose on every side, followed by seditious ories; and 
tho AiTabbiati, who had been eagerly watcliing for this moment, 
instantly tried to profit by it. A groom in the service of 
Giovanni Mauetti succeeded in exciting a riot, and suddenly 
all the Piazza was in a tumult. Many of the outlets being 
closed, the people found themselves siurrounded and hedged in ; 
and accordingly made a rush for tho palace. This seems to 
have been the moment fixed by the Arrahbiati for laying violent 
liands on tho Friar, and making an end of him on the spot, 
They attempted to do so, in fact; bub Salviati concentrated his 
men in front of the Loggia, and tracing a line on the ground 
with his sword, exclaimed; “Whoever dares to cross this line 
shall taste the steel of Marouccio Salviati j ” and so resolute was 
his tone that no one dared to press forward. At tlie same time, 
as it chanced, the foreign troops of the Signoiy, bewildered by 
the suddenness of the tumult, and seeing the people surging 
towards the palace, energetically drove them back. 

Thereupon, order being apparently restored, the people were 
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ciuieted, and more eager thai\ before to witness tlie ordeal; but 
ilie Signovy were inci*easingly perplexed. Then cair.e a tre- 
mendous storm shower with thunder and lightniug; so that 
many thought this would naturally put a stop to everything. 
But in their thirst for the pimnised spectacle, the people never 
stirred; the rain ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and all 
remained in the same state of uncertainty. The Jliuorite friar 
was still invisible; and his companions began to raise fresh 
objections. They insisted that Frii Domenico should relin- 
quish the crucifix ho held in his hand, and he immediately let 
it go, saying tlmt he would enter the five bearing the Host 
instead. But this led to fresh and liercet dispute, the Minor- 
ites deolariiig that ho wished to destroy the consecrated wafer, 
But now Fril Domenico began to lose patience, and refused to 
give way, maintaining with Savonarola, that, in any case, only 
the accidental husk would be consumed, the substance of the 
sacrament remaining intact; and quoted the arguments of many 
theologians to this effect. On meeting with some contradiction 
at last, his adversaries assailed Savonarola witli still greater 
vehemence, iJi the hope of creating fresh delay. While they 
wore disputing, the evening began to close in, and the puzzled 
Signory took advantage of this to proclaim that it was now 
impossible for the ordeal to talce place. 

The indignation of the i^eople then passed all bounds, and, 
as no on© exactly knew whose was the blame, most of them 
accused Savonarola: even the Piagnoni declared that he ought 
to have entered the fire alone, if none would go with him, for 
the sake of giving a final and indisputable proof of his super- 
natural power. And then the Ambbiati and the Signory 
caused it to be rumored about that his fraud had been un- 
masked; that after provoking the tidal, he had refused to pass 
through the flames, and similar falsehoods j while the Minorites 
impudently claimed the victory, although their champion liad 
renmined concealed in the palace, without so much as daring 
to glance at the i)yi’e prepaa*od for liiin. Accordingly the whole 
city rang with menacing cries against Savonarola and St. Mark’s. 
Tiio Dominicans had a hard struggle lo regain the Convent in 
safety, although escorted by the soldiers of Marcucoio Salviati, 
who, surrounding Savonarola and. Frit Domenico with a band 
of his bravest men, courageously protected them, sword in hand, 
from the insults of an infuriated mob, egged on by the Com- 
paguacoi. 
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Oil finally reaching the church, where the female congrega- 
tion still hnelt in prayer, Savonarola mounted the fmlpit, and 
gave a brief summary of all that had occurred, wliilo the Piazza 
outside was still echoing with the mad yells of his foes. Then, 
having dismissed hia hearers, he withdiow to his cell, overcome 
with a grief too deej) for words. 

The Minorites, on the contrary, were exultant; and after- 
wards the Signory assigned them, for twenty years, a pension 
of sixty lire, payable every 7tli of April, in reward for their 
services on that day> Nevertheless, the first time they sent to 
demand the sum, the Camarlingo of the Bank was so enraged 
by their baseness, that in paying out the money, he exclaimed: 
“Here, take the price of tho blood ye betrayed! ” 

The Signory must have incurred considerable expense in 
preparations for this .strange and fatal ordeal. There is a 
memorandum to the effect that 6C2 lire 158. 8d. were paid for 
combustibles and in wages to men who worked by torchlight 
as well as all day. An additional sum of 111 lire was spent 
on food and dtiulc for the numerous guards and citizens em- 
ployed in various ways on that day. There were also other 
incidental expenses. 


FROM “ROMOLA.”' 

By GEORGE EUOI. 

[George Eliot, pseudonym of Mra. JIariau Evans Cross \ A famous EngltsU 
novelist ; torn in Warn’icksliire, England, November 22, 1819. After the death 
of her father (1819) she settled in London, whore she becamo assistant editor of 
the Westhiiiisler Jtevieio (1851). In 1881 she formed a union Vidth George Henry 
leWM, and after his death married, in 1880, John Walter Cross, “Soouca of 
Clerical Life” first established her reputation as a writer, and was followed by the 
novels "Adam Bede,” "The Mill on the Eloss,” “Silas Mamer,»> “Romola,” 
“Pells Holt,” “Middlemarch,” and “Daniel Deronda.” Among her other 
works may bo mentioned “The Spanish Gypsy,” a drama, ftncl tlio poems 
“Agatha,” “The Legend of Jubal,*' and “Armgart.”] 

Romola’s Waking. 

Romola in her boat passed from di’eaiuing into long desp 
sleep, and then again from deep sleep into busy dreaming, till 
at last she felt herself Btreichiug out her arms in the court of 
the Bargello, where the flickering flames of the tapers seemed 
' Hy permission of the oxeoutora and W. Blackwood & Bona. (Price 3s. 6d.) 
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to get stronger and sU'onger till the dark scene was blotted out 
with light, Her eye.s opened and she saw it was the light of 
morning. Hor boat was lying still in a little creek ; on lier 
right hand lay the speckless sapphire-blue of the Mediterra- 
nean ; on lier left one of those scenes which were and still are 
repeated again and again like a sweet rhythm, on the shores 
of that loveliest sea. 

In a deep curve of the mountains lay a breadth of green 
laud, curtained by gentle tree-shadowed slopes leaning towards 
the rocky heights. Up these slopes might bo seen here and 
there, gleaming between tire tree tops, a pathway leading to a 
little irrogular mass of building that seemed to have clan\bered 
in a hasty way up the mountain side, and taken a difficult stand 
there for the sake of showing the tall belfry as a sight of beauty 
to the scattered and clustered houses of the village below. The 
rays of the newly risen sun fell obliquely on the westward horn 
of this cresoGiit-shaped nook ; all else lay iu dewy shadow. No 
sound came across the .stillness j the very waters seemed to 
have curved themselves there for rest. 

Tlie delicious sun rays fell on Romola and thrilled lier gently 
like a caress. She lay motionless, barely watching the sceno j 
rather, feeling simply the presejico of peace and beauty. 
While we are still in our youth there can always come, in our 
early waking, moments when more passive existence is itself 
a Lethe, when the exquisiteneas of subtle indefinite sensation 
creates a bliss which is without memory aud without desire. 
As the soft warmth penetrated Romola’s young limbs, as her 
eyes rested on this seqriestered luxuriance, it soetaed that the 
agitating past had glided away lilco that dark scbuq in the 
llargello, and that tho afternoon droams of hor girlhood had 
really come back to her. For a minnto or two the oblivion 
was xintroubledj she did not even think that she could rest 
here forovor, she only felt that she rested. Then she became 
distinctly conscious tliat she was lying in the boat which had 
been bearing her over tho waters all through the night. In- 
stead of bringing lior to death, it had been the gently lulling 
cradle of a new life. And in spite of her evening despair she 
was glad that the morning had coino to her again : glad to 
think that she was resting in the familiar sunlight rather than 
in the unknown regions of death* Oould sho not rest here ? 
No sound from I'lorenoe would reach her. Already oblivion 

was troubled s from behind tho golden haze were piercing 
6 
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domes and towers and walla, parted by a river and inclosed by 
the green hills. 

She rose from her reclining posture and sat up in the boat, 
willing, if she could, to resist the rush of thoughts that urged 
theiuselvea along with the conjecture how far the boat had 
carried her. AVliy need she miud? This was a sheltered nook 
where thei’o were simple villagers who would not harm her. 
For a little while, at least, she might rest and resolve on noth- 
ing. Presently she would go and get some bread and milk, 
and then she would nestle in the green guiet, and feel that 
there was a pause in. her life. Slie turned to watch the ores- 
cent-shaped valley, that she miglit get back the soothing seuso 
of peace and beauty which she had felt in her first waking. 

She had nob been in this attitude of contemplation more 
than a few minutes when across the stillness there came a 
piercing cry ; not n brief cry, but continiious and more and 
more inten.se. Roinola felt sure it was the cry of a little child 
in distress that no one came to help. She started up and put 
one foot on the side of the boat ready to leap on to the beach i 
but Sim paused there and listened: the motlier of the child 
must be near, the cry must soon cease. But it went on, and 
drew Romola so irresistibly, seeming the more piteous to her 
for tlie sense of peace which liad preceded it, that she jumped 
on to the beach and walked inauy paces before she knew what 
direction she would take. The cry, she thought, camo from 
some rough garden growth many yards on her right hand, 
where she saw a half-ruined hovel. She climbed over a low 
brokeu stone fence, and made her way across patches of weedy 
green crops and ripe but neglected corn. The cry grew plainer, 
and convinced that she was right she hastened towards the 
hovel ; but even in that hurried walk she felt an oppressive 
change in the air as she left the sea behind. "Was there some 
taint lurking among tlje green luxuriance that had seemed such 
an inviting shelter from tlie heat of the coming day ? She 
could see the opening into the hovel now, and tlie cry was darl- 
ing through her like a pain. The next moment her foot was 
within the doorway, but the sight she beheld in the somber 
light arrested her with a shook of awe and horror. On the 
straw, with which the floor wa.s scattei'ecl, lay three dead bodies, 
one of a tall man, ono of a girl about eight years old, and one 
of a young woman whose long black hair was being clutched 
and pulled by a living child — the child that was sending forth 
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tk© piercing cry. Romola’s experience in tlio haunts of death 
and disease made thought and action prompt : she lifted the 
little living child, and in trying to sootJio it on her bosom, still 
bent to look at the bodies and see if they were really dead. 
The strongly marked type of race in their features, and their 
peculiar garb, made her conjecture that thev were Spanish or 
Portuguese Jews, who had perhaps been put ashore and aban- 
doned there by rapacious sailors, to whom their propei'ty re- 
mained as a prey. Suoh things were happening continnally to 
Jews compelled to abandon their homes by the Inquisition: 
tlie cruelty of greed thrust them from the sea, and the oruelty 
of superstition thrust them back to it. 

“But, surely,” thought Romola, “I shall find some woman 
in the village whose mother’s heart will not let her refuse to 
tend this helpless child — if the real mother is indeed dead.” 

This douht remained, because while the man and girl looked 
emaciated and also showed signs of having been long dead, the 
woman seemed to have been hardier, and had not quite lost tlio 
robustness of her form, llomola, kneeling, was about to lay 
her hand on the heart ; but as she lifted the piece of yellow 
woolen drapery that lay across the bosom, she saw the purple 
spots which marked tlie familiar pestilence. Then it struck 
her that if the villagers knew of this, slie might have more 
difficulty than she had expected in getting help from them 5 
tliey would perhaps shriulc from her with that child in her 
arms. But she had money to offer thorn, and they would not 
refuse to give her some goat’s milk in exchange for it. 

She set out at once towards the village, her mind filled now 
with the effort to soothe the little dark creature, and with 
wondering how she should win some woman to be good to it. 
She could not help lioping a little in a certain awe she had 
observed lierself to inspire, when she appeared, unknown and 
unexpected, in her religious dress. As she passed across a 
breadth of cultivated ground, she noticed, with wonder, that 
little patches of corn mingled witli the other crops liad been 
left to overripeness untouched by the sickle, and that golden 
apples and dark figs lay rotting on tho weedy earth. There 
were grassy spaces within sight, but no cow, or sheep, or goat. 
The stillness began to have something fearful in it to llomola j 
she hurried along towards the thickest cluster of houses, whore 
there would be the most life to appeal to on behalf of the help- 
less lifo she carried in her arms. But she had picked up two 
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fig's, and bit little pieces from the sweet i)ulp to still the child 
with. 

She entered between two lines of dwellings. It was time 
that villagers should have been stirring long ago, but not a 
soul was in sight. The air was becoming more and more 
oppressive, hulen, it seemed, witli some lioriible impurity. 
There was a door open j she looked in, and saw grim empti- 
ness. Another open door ; and through that she saw a man 
lyiug dead with all bis garments on, his head lying athwart a 
spade handle, and an earthenware cruse in his hand, as if he 
had fallen suddenly. 

Romola felt horror taking possession of her. Was she in 
a village of the unburied dead? She wanted to listen if there 
were any faint sound, but the child cried out afresh when she 
censed to feed it, and the cry filled her ears. At last she saw 
a figure crawling slowly out of a lionso, and soon sinking back 
in a sitting posture against the wall. She hastened towards 
the figure ; it was a young woman in fevered anguish, and she, 
too, hold a pitcher in, her hand. As llomola approached lier 
she did not start; tho one need was too absorbing for any 
other idea to impress itself on her. 

“ W ater 1 get me water 1 ” she said, with a moaning utter- 
ance. 

Roinola stooped to take the pitcher, and said gently in her 
oar, “ You shall liavo water ; can you point towards the well ? ” 

Tho hand was lifted towards the more distant end of the 
little street, and liomola set off at onco with us much speed 
as she could use under the difficulty of carrying the 2 )itcher as 
well as feeding tlie oliild. But the little one was getting uioro 
content as the morsels of sweet puli) were repeated, and ceased 
to distre.ss her with its cry, sn that she could give a less dis- 
tracted attontion to tho objects around her. 

The well lay twenty yards or more beyond the end of the 
street, and as Roiuola was approaching it her eyes were directed 
to the opposite green slope immediately below the church. 
High Up, on a patch of grass betAveen tlie trees, she liad descried 
a coAY unci a oouplo of goats, and she tried to trace a lino of 
path that avouUI lead her close to that cheering sight, when 
once she had done her errand to the well. Occupied in this 
Avay, she was not UAvare that slie was very near the Avell, and 
that some one approaching it on the other side had fixed a pair 
of astoniahed eyes upon her. 
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Romola certainly presented a sight which, at that moment 
and in that place, could hardly have been seen without some 
pausing and palpitation. With her gaze fixed intently on tho 
distant slope, the long lines of her thick gray garment giving a 
gliding character to her rapid walk, her hair rolling backward 
and illuminated on the left side by the sun rays, the little olive 
baby on ber right arm now looking out -with jet-black eyes, she 
might well startle tliafc youtli of fifteen, accustomed to swing 
the censer in the presence of a Madonna less fair and marvel- 
ous than tills. 

“,She carries a pitcher in her hand — -to fetch water for the 
sick. It is the Holy Mother, come to take care of the people 
who have the pestilenco.” 

It was a sight of awe : she would, perhaps, be angry with 
those who fetched water for themselves onJy. The youth flung 
down hia vessel in terror, and Romola, aware now of some one 
near Iior, saw the black and white figure fly as if for dear life 
towards the slope she had just been contemplating. But re- 
membering the parched sulTerer, sho half filled her pitcher 
quickly and hastened back. 

Entering the house to look for a sn\all cui-», sho saw salt 
meat and meal : there were no signs of want in tho dwelling. 
With nimble moveinent she seated baby on the ground, and 
lifted a cup of water to tlio sufferer, who drank eagerly and 
then closed her eyes and leaned her head backward, seeming to 
give herself up to the sense of relief. Presently she opened 
her eyes, and, looking at Romola, said languidly: — 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“ I came over the sea,” said Romola. “ I only came this 
morning. Are all the people dead in these houses?” 

“I think they are all ill now — all that are not dead. My 
father and my sister lie dead upstairs, and there is no one to 
bury them : and soon I shall die,” 

“Not so, I hope,” said Romola. "I am come to take care 
of you. I am used to tho pestilence j I am not afraid. But 
there must be some left who ai*e not ill. I saw a youtli run- 
ning towards the mountain when I wont to the wgH.” 

“ I cannot tell. When tho pestilence came, a great many 
people went away, and drove off tho cows and goats. Give me 
more water I ” 

Romola, suspecting that if sho followed the direction of the 
youth’s flight, she should find sorao men. and women who were 
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still healtliy and able, detetmined to seek tbeni ont at once, 
tliat she might at least win them to take care of the child, and 
leave her free to come back and aeo how many living needed 
lielp, and how many dead needed burial. She trusted to her 
powers of persuasion to conquer the aid of the timorous, wlien 
once she Icnew what was to be done. 

Promising the sick woman to come back to her, she lifted 
the dark bantling again, and set off towards the slope. She 
felt no burden of choice on her now, no longing for death. 
She was thinking how she would go to the other sufferers, as 
she had gone to that fevered woman. 

Tint, with the child on lier ai*in, it was not so easy to her as 
usual to walk up a slope, aivd it seemed a long while before the 
winding path took her near the cow and the goats. She was 
hcgimiiiig herself to fed faint from boat, hunger, and thirst, 
and as she reached a double turning, slie paused to consider 
whether she would not wait near the cow, which some one was 
likely to come and milk soon, rather than toil up to the church 
before she had taken any rest. Raising her eyes to measure 
the steep distance, she saw peeping between the boughs, not 
more than five yards off, a broad round face, watching her 
attentively, and lower down the black skirt of a priest^s gar- 
men t, and a hand grasping a bucket. She stood mutely observ- 
ing, and the face, too, remained motionless. Romola had often 
\vilnGsaed the overpowering force of dread in cases of pesti- 
lence, and she was cautious. 

Raising her voice in a tone of gentle pleading, she said, “I 
came over the sea. I am hungry, and so is the oJiild. Will 
you not give us soiue milk:?” 

Romola had divined part of the truth, but she had not 
divined that preoccupation of the priest’s mind which charged 
her words with a strange signifioance. Only a little while ago, 
the young acolyte had brought word to the Padre that he had 
seen the Holy iMother with the Babe, fetching water for the 
sick ; she was as tall as the cypresses, and Imd a light about 
her head, and slic looked up at the church. The'pievano^ 
had not listened with entire belief: he had been more than 
fifly yeaVa in the world without having any vision of the 
Madonna, and he thought the boy might have misinterpreted 
tbo unexpected appearance of a villager. But ho had been 
made uneasy, and before venturing to come down and miik Jiis 

^ Palish priest. 
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cow, he had rcpeabed many Aves. The pievano’g conscience 
tormented him a little : he trembled at the pestilence, but he 
also trembled at the thought o£ tlie mild-faced Mother, con- 
scious that that Invisible Mercy might demand something more 
of him than prayers and Hails.” In this state of mind — • 
unable to banish the image the boy had raised of the Mother 
with tho glory about her tending the sick — thopiovano had 
come down to milk his cow, and liad suddenly caught sight of 
Romola pausing at the parted way. Her pleading words, with 
their strange refinement of tone and accent, instead of being 
explanatory, had a preternatural sound for him. Yet he did 
not quite believe he saw the Holy Mother : he was in a state 
of alarmed hesitation. If anything miraculous were happen- 
ing, liG felt there was no strong presumption that the miracle 
would be in hia favor. He dared not run away ; he dared not 
advance. 

“ Come down,” said Romola, after a pause. “Do not fear. 
Fear rather to deiiy food to tho liungiy ■\vlien they ask 
you.” 

A moment after, the boughs were parted, and tlie complete 
figure of a thickset priest with a broad, harmless face, his 
black frock much worn and soiled, stood, bucket in hand, look- 
ing at her timidly, and still keeping aloof as lie took tho path 
towards the oow in silence. 

Romola followed him and watched him without speaking 
again, as he seated hiinsoll against fclie tethered cow, and, wlien 
ho had nervously drawn soino milk, gavo it to her in a brass 
cup he carried with him in the bucket. As Romola put the 
cup to tho lips of the eager child, and afterwards drank some 
milk herself, tho Padre observed her from his wooden stool 
with a timidity that changed its character a little. He recog- 
nized the Hebrew baby, he was certain that he had a substantial 
woman before him; but there was still something strange and 
unacoountable in llomola’s presence in. this spot, and the Padre 
had a presentiment that things wore going to change with him. 
Moreover, that Hebrew baby was terribly associated with the 
dread of pestilence. 

Nevertheless, when Romola smiled at the little one sucking 
its own milky lips, and stretched out the brass cup again, say- 
ing, “ G-ivo us more, good father,” he obeyed less nervously than 
before. 

Romola on her side was not unobservant ; and when the 
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secoiKl supply of milk liad keen drunk, she looked doTvn at ike 
round-headed man, and said with mild decision : — 

“ And now tell me, father, how this pestilence came, and 
why you let ynuv peoj)le die without the sacraments and lie 
nnburied. For I am come over the sea to help those who are 
left alive — ami you, too, will help them now.” 

He told her the stoiy of the pestilence : and while ho wag 
telling it, the youth, who liad fled Iiefore, liad come peeping and 
advancing gradually, till at last he stood and watched the scene 
from heliind a neigliboring bush. 

Three families of Jews, twenty souls in all, had been put 
ashore many weeks ngo, some of them already ill of the pesti- 
lence. Tlie villagers, said the jndest, had of course refused to 
give shelter to the miscreants, otherwise than in a distant hovel, 
and under heaps of straw. But when the strangers had died of 
the plague, and some of tlie people had thrown the bodies into 
the sea, tlie sea had brought them liack again in a great storm, 
aud everybody was smitten with terror. A grave was dug, and 
the bodies were liuried ; but then tlie pestilence attacked the 
Christians, and the greater number of tlie villagers went away 
over the mountain, driving away their few cattle, and carrying 
provisions. The priest liad not fled ; he had stayed and jmayed 
for the peojilo, and lie had j^revailcd on the youth Jacopo to 
stay with him ; but ho confessed that a mortal terror of the 
lilaguo liad taken liold of him, and he had not dared to go down 
into the valley. 

“ You will fear no longer, father,” said Bomola, in a tone of 
encouraging authority; “you will come down with me, and wo 
will sec who is living, and wo will look for the dead to bury 
them. I have walked about for months where the pestilence was, 
and see, I am strong. Jacopo will come with us,” she added, 
motioning to the peeping lad, who came slowly from behind 
his defensive bush, as if invisible threads were dragging him. 

“Come, Jacopo,” said Romola again, smiling at him, “you 
will carry the child for me. See I your arms are strong, and I 
am tired.” 

That was a dreadful proposal to Jacopo, and to the priest 
also ; but they ^Yere both under a peculiar influence forcing 
them to obey. The suspicion that Romola was a supernatural 
form was dissiiiated, Imt their mind.g were filled instead with the 
more effective sense that elio was a human being whom God had 
sent over the sea to command them. 
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“Now we win carry down the aaicl Romolaj “and seo 
if any one wants it.” 

So tliey went all together down the slope, {iiicl that raoriiLiig 
the sufferers saw holii come to them in their despair. There were 
hardly more than a score alire in the whole valley ; but all of 
these w'eve comforted, most were saved, and tUo dead were buried. 

In this way days, weeks, and months passed ^Y■ith llomola, 
till the men were digging and sowing again, till tlio women 
smiled at her as they carried tlieir great vases on tlieir heads to 
the well, and the Hebrew baby was a tottering tumbling Cliris- 
tian, Benedetto by name, having been baptized in the church on 
the mountain side. But by that time she herself was suffering 
from the fatigue and languor that Jnust come after a continu- 
ous strain on mind and body, fcilie had taken for Jier dwelling 
one of the houses abandoned by their owners, standing a little 
aloof from the village street; and here on a thick heap of clean 
straw — a delicious bed for those who do not dream of down — 
she felt glad to lie still through most of the daylight hours, 
taken care of along with the little Benedetto by a woman ■u'hoiu 
the pestilence liad widowed. 

Every day the Padre and Jacoijo and the small flock of sur- 
viving villagers paid their visit to this cottage to sue the blessed 
Lady, and to bring her of thoir best a.s an offering — honey, 
fresh cakes, eggs, and polenta. It was a sight they could none 
of them forget, a sight they all told of in thoir old age — how 
the sweet and sainted lady with her fail’ face, her golden hair, 
and her brown eyes that had a blessing in them, lay weary with 
lior labors after she had been sent over the sea to holp them in 
their extremity, and how the queer little black Benedetto used 
to crawl about the straw by her side and want everything that 
was brought to her, and she always gave him a bit of what .she 
took, and told them if they loved her they must bo good to 
Benedetto. 

Many legends were afterwards told ui that valley about the 
blessed Lady who came over the sea, but they were legends by 
which all who heard might know that in. times gone by a woman 
had done beautiful loving deeds tliere, rescuing those who were 
ready to perish. 

Homewabd. 

In those silent wintry hours when llomola lay rcaUng from 
her weariness, her niind, traveling back over the post, and 
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gating aci’osa tho uiidefliied distance of tko future, saw all 
objects from <a new position. Her experience since the moment 
of her W'aking in the boat had come to her with as strong an 
effect as that of the fresJi .seal on fclio dissolving wax. She had 
felt herself without bonds, without motive ; sinking jn mere 
egoistic complaining tliatlife could bring her no content; feel- 
ing a right to say, “ X am tired of life, I want to die.’' That 
thought had sobbed witliin her as she fell asleep, but from the 
moment after her waking when tho cry had drawn her, she had 
not even reflected, as she used to do iu Fiorenco, that she was 
glad to live because she could lighten sorrow ’Sho had simply 
lived, with so energetic an impulse to share the life around 
her, to answer the call of need and do the work which cried 
aloud to be done, that tlie reasons for living, enduring, laborijig, 
never took the form of argument. 

The experience was like a new baptism to Romola. In 
Florence the simpler relations of the luiraau being to his fellow- 
incu had been complicated, for ber with ail the special ties of 
marriage, the State, and religious discipleship, and wlien these 
had disappointed her trust, the shock scorned to have shaken 
her aloof from life and stunned her sympathy. Butnow&he 
said, “ It was mere baseness in me to desire death. If every- 
thing else is doubtful, this suffering that I can help is certain 5 
if the glory of the cross is an illusion, the sorrow is only tlie 
truer. While the strength is in my arm I will stretch it out to 
the fainting j while the light visits my eyes they shall seek tho 
forsaken.” 

And then the past arose with a fresh appeal to her. Her 
work in this green valley was done, and the eiiiotious that were 
disengaged from the people immediately around her rushed 
back into the old deep cliatinela of use and affection. That 
rare possibility of self-coiitomplation which comes in any com- 
plete severance from our wonted life made her judge herself as 
she had never done before : tlio compunction which is iiisepara- 
blo from a sympathetic nature keenly alive to the possible ex- 
perience of others, began to stir in her with growing force. 
She fpieslioned the justness of her own conclusions, of her own 
deeds ; she had been rash, arrogant, always dissatisfied that 
others were not good enough, while she herself had not been 
true to wdiat her soul had once recognized as the best. Slie 
began to condemn her flight : after all, it had been cowardly 
self-care ; the grounds on which Savomirola had once taken her 
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back wore truer, deeper, than the grounds she had had for lier 
second flight. How could she feel the needs of others, and not 
feel, above all, the needs of the nearest? 

But then came reaction against such self-reproach. The 
memory of her life with Tito, of the conditions which made 
tlioir real union impossible, while their external union imposed 
a set of false duties on her which were e.ssontially the conceal- 
ment and sauotiouing of wliat her mind revolted from, told her 
that flight had been her only resource. All minds, except such 
as arc doliverod from doubt by dullnosa of sensibility, must be 
subject to this recurring conflict where the many-twisted con- 
ditions of life have forbidden the fulfillment of a bond. For in 
strictness there is no replacing of relations : the presence of the 
new does not nullify the failure and breach of the old. Life 
has lost its perfection: it has been maimed ^ and until the 
wounds are quite scarred, conscience continually casts back- 
ward, doubting glances. 

liomola shrank with dread from the renewal of lior prox- 
imity to Tito, and yet she was uneasy that she Imd put herself 
out of reach of knowing what was his fate — uneasy that the 
moment might yet come when lie would be in misery and need, 
her. There was still a thread of pain within her, testifying 
to those words of Fra Girolamo, that she could not cease to be 
a wife. Could anything utterly cea.se for her that bad once 
mingled itself •witli tlio current of her heart’s blood ? 

Florence, and all lior life Ihoro, had come back to her like 
hunger j her feelings could not go wandering after the possible 
and the vague : their living fiber was fed with the memory of 
familiar things. And the thought that she had divided herself 
from them forever became inoi’e and more importunate in these 
hoin’S that were unfilled with action. What if Fra Girolamo 
had been wrong? What if the life of Floreuco was a web of 
inconsistencies? Was she, then, something higher, that she 
should shalce the dust from off her feet, and say, “ This world 
is not good enough for me?” Tf she had been really higher, 
she would not so easily have lost all her trust. 

Her indignant grief for her godfather had no longer com- 
plete possession of her, and her sense of debt to Savonarola was 
recovering predominance. Nothing that had come, or was to 
come, could do away with the fact that tliere had been a 
great inspiration in him which had waked a new life in her. 
Who, in all her experience, could demand the same gratitude 
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from her ns he? His errors-— mi^rhfc they not bring calami- 
ties? 

Slio could not rest. Slie hardly knew whether it was 
her strength returning with the budding leaves that made 
her active again, or whether it ^Yas her eager longing to get 
nearer Florence. She did not imagine herself daring to enter 
Florence, but the desire to be near enough to learn what was 
happening there urged itself with a strength that excluded all 
other purposes. 

And one jNIarch morning the people iji the valley were gath- 
ered together to see the blessed Lady depart. Jacopo had 
fetched a mule for lier, and wa.*? going with her over the 
mountains, The Padre, too, was going with her to the nearest 
tOAvn, that he might help her in lear)nng the safest way by 
which slio might get to Pistoja. I-Ier store of trinkets and 
money, untouched in this valley, was abundant for her needs. 

If Romola had been less drawn by the longing that was 
taking her away, it would have been a hard moment for her 
when she walked along the village street for the last time, 
while the Padre and Jacopo, with the uuilo, were awaiting her 
near the w'cU. Her steps wore hindered by the wailing people, 
w'ho knelt and kissed her hands, then clung to her skirts and 
kissed the gray folds, crying, « Ah, why will you go, when the 
good season is beginning and the crops will be plentiful ? Why 
will you go ? *’ 

“Do not be sorry,” said Romola; “you are well now, and I 
shall remember you. I must go and see if my own people 
want me.” 

“ Ah, yes, if they have tlie pestilence I ” 

“ Look at us again, Madonna 1 ” 

“ Yea, yes, we will be good to the little Benedetto I ” 

At last Romola moimted her mule, but a vigorous scream- 
ing from Benedetto as he saw lier turn from him in this new 
position was an excuse for all the people to follow her and 
insist that he must ride on the mule’s neck to the foot of the 
slope. 

The parting must coiuo at last, but as Romola turned con- 
tinually before she passed out of sight, she saw the little flock 
lingering to catch the last waving of her hand. 
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Meeting Again. 

On tlie 14th of April Roiaola was once moro within the 
walla of Florence. Unable to rest at Pistojii, where contra- 
dictory reports reached lier about the Trial by Fire» she had 
gone on to l^rato, and was beginning to think that she should 
be drawn on to Florence in spite of dre.'icl, when she encoun- 
tered that monk of San Spirito who had been her godfather’s 
oonfeasor. From him slm learned the full story of Savonarola’s 
arrest, and of her husband’s death. ThU Augustinian monk 
had been in the stream of people who had followed the wagon 
with its awful burden into the piazza, and he could tell her 
what was generally known in Florence — that Tito had escaped 
from an assaulting mob by leaping into the Arno, but liad been 
murdered on the bank by an old man who had long had an 
enmity against him. But Uoniola understood the catastrophe 
ns no one else did. Of Savonarola the monk told lier, in that 
tone of unfavorable prejudice which was usual in the Black 
Brethren (Frati Neri) towards the brother who showed white 
under his black, that lie had confessed himself a deceiver of 
the people. 

llomola paused no longer. That evening she was in Flor- 
ence, sitting in agitated silence under the exclamations of joy 
and wailing, mingled with exuberant narrative, which were 
poured into her ears by Monna Brigida, who had baokslided 
into false hair iu Roraola’s absence, but now drew it off again 
and declared sl’.e would not mind being gray, if her dear child 
would stay with her, 

Romola was too deeply moved by the main events which 
she had known before coming to Floreueo, to be wrought upon 
by the doubtful gossiping details added in Brigida’a iiairative. 
The tragedy of her husband’s death, of Fra G-irolamo’s confes- 
sion of duplicity under the coercion of torture, left her hardly 
any power of apprehending minor ciroumstaiiGes. All the 
mental activity she could exert under that load of awo-striokon 
grief was absorbed by two pmposes which must supersede 
every other, — to try and see Savonarola, and to learn what had 
become of Tessa and the children. 

“ Tell me, cousin,” she said abruptly, when Monna Brigida’s 
tongue had run quite away from troubles into projects of 
Romola’s living with her, “has anything been seen or said 
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since Titos deatli of a young woman with two little chil- 
dren?” 

Brigicla atarted, ronntled li«r eyea, and lifted vip her luiucls. 

“ CrUjto 1 110 . What 1 was he ao bad as that, my poor child ? 
All, then, that was Avhy you wont away, and left me word only 
that you went of your own free will. Well, well j if I’d Icnown 
tlifit, I shouldn't have thought yon so strange and flighty. 
Tor I did say to myself, though I didn’t tell anybody else, 
'What was she to go away from her husband for, leaving him 
to mischief, only because they cut poor Bernardo’s head off? 
She's got her father’s temper,’ I said, ‘that’swhat it is.’ Well, 
well } never scold me, child : Bardo was fierce, you can’t deny 
it. Bab if you had only told me the truth, that there was a 
young hussy and children, I should have understood it all. 
Anything seen or said of her? Hoj and the less the better. 
They say euougU of ill about him without that. But since 
that was tiie reason you went ” 

“No, clear cousin,” said Bomola, interrupting her earnestly, 
“pray do nob talk go. I wish above all things to find that 
young woman and her chiUlveu, and to take care of them. 
They are quite helpless. Say nothing against it j that is the 
thing I shall do first of all.” 

“Well,” said Monua Brigida, shrugging her shoulders and 
lowering her voice with an air of puzzled discomfiture, “if 
that’s being a Piaguone, I’ve been taking peas for paternosters. 
AVhy, Pra Girolamo said as good as that widows ought not to 
marry again. Step in at the door and it's a sin ancl a shame, 
it seems j bub conic down the chimney and you’re weloomo, 
Two children — Santiddio I ” 

“Cousin, tlie poor thing has done no conscious wrong \ she 
is ignorant of everything. I will tell you — hut not now.” 

Early the next morning RomohVs steps wore direoted to the 
house beyond San Ainbrogio where she had once found Tessa \ 
but it was as she had feared: Tessa was gone. Romola oon- 
jectured that Tito had sent her away beforehand to some spot 
W’here he had intended to join her, for she did not believe tliat 
ho would willingly part with those childceu. It was a painful 
conjecture, because, if Tessa were out of Florence, there was 
hardly u chance of finding her, and llouioia piohirecl the child- 
ish creature waiting and waiting at some wayside spot in won- 
dering, helpless misery. Those who lived near could tell her 
nothing except that old deaf Lisa had gone away a week ago 
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with her goods, but uo ono knew where Tessa had gone. 
Romola saw no further active search, open to her ; for she had 
no knowledge that could serve as a starting point for inq^uiry, 
and not only her innate reserve but a more noble sensitiveness 
made her shrink from assuming an attitude of generosity in 
the eyes ox others by publishing Tessa’s relation to Tito, along 
with her own desire to find her. Many days passed in anxious 
inaction. Even under strong solicitation from other thoughts 
Iloruola found her heart palpitating if she caught sight of a 
pair of round brown legs, or of a short woman in the contadina 
dress. 

She never for a moment told herself tliafc it was heroism or 
exalted charity in her to seek these beings ; she needed some- 
thing that she was bound siDccially to caro for; sho yearned 
to clasp tho children and to make them love Jjer. This at least 
would be some sweet result, for others as well as herself, from 
all her past sorrow. It appeared there was much property of 
Tito’s to which she had a claim ; but she distrusted the clean- 
ness of that money, and sli© had determined to make it all over 
to the State, except bo much as was equal to the price of her 
father’s library. This would be enough for the modest sup- 
port of Tessa and tho children. But Monna Brigida threw 
such planning into tho background by clamorously insisting 
that Romola must live with her and never forsnko her till she 
had seen her safe in Paradise — else why had she persuaded 
her to turn Piagiione? — and if Romola wanted to rear otJier 
people’s children, she, Monna Brigida, must rear them too. 
Only they must be found first. 

Romola felt tho full force of that iuuuendo. But strong 
feeling unsatisfied is never without its superstition, either of 
hope or despair. Romola’s was the superstition of hope : some- 
how sho was to find that mother and the children. And at last 
another direction for active inquiry suggested itself. She learned 
that Tito had provided horses and mules to await him in San 
Gallo ; he was therefore going to leave Morenoo by the gate 
of San Gallo, and she determined, though without much confi- 
dence in the issue, to try and ascertain, from tlie gatekeepers if 
they had observed any one oorroaponding to the description of 
Tessa, with her children, to have pa^ed the gates before the 
morning of the Dth of April. AValldng along the Via San 
Gallo, and looldng watchfully about her through her long 
widow’s veil, leat she should miss any object that might aid 
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her, she descried Bratti chaffering with a customer. That roam- 
ing man, she thought, might aid her : she would not iniiid talk- 
ing of Tessa to lim. But as she put aside her veil and crossed 
the street towaixls ium, she saw something hanging from the 
corner of hia basket which made her heart leap with a much 
stronger hope. 

liratti, my friend,” slie said abruptly, “ where did you get 
that necklace?” 

“ Your servant, Madonna,” said Bratti, looking round at her 
very deliberately, his mind not being subject to surprise, “ It’s 
a necklace worth money, but I shall get little by it, for my 
heart’s too tender for a trader’s; I have promised to keei) it in 
pledge.” 

‘‘Pray tell me wJiere you got it; — from a little woman 
named Tessa, is it not true?” 

“ Ah I if you knoAv her,” said Bratti, “and ^7oulcl redeem it 
of n^e at a small profit, and give it her again, you’d be doing a 
charity, for she cried at parting with it — you’d have thought 
she wus running into a brook. It’s a small prolit I’ll charge you. 
You shall have it for a florin, fqr I don’t like to be hai’d-hearted.” 

“Where is she?” said Bomola, giving him the money, and 
uiiokspiiig the necklace from the basket in joyful agitation. 

“ Outside the gate there, at the other end of the Borgo, at old 
Sibilla Manelti’s : anybody will tell you which is the houso.” 

Boiuola went along with winged feet, blessing that incident 
of tlio Carnival which iuid made her learn by heart tlie appear- 
ance of this iieckluco. Soon she was at tlio house she sought. 
The young woman and the children were in the inner room — 
were to have been fetched away a fortnight ago and more— • 
had no money, only their clothes, to pay a poor widow with 
for their food and lodging. But since Madonna knew them — - 
Kojnola waited to hear no more, but opened the door. 

Tessa was seated on the low bed : her crying had passed into 
tearlos.s sobs, and she was looking with sad blank eyes at the 
two chiklren, who were playing in an opposite corner— Lillo 
covering ins bead with liis skirt and roaring al Ninna to frighten 
her, then peeping out again to see how she boio it. The door 
was a little behind Tessa, and she did not turn round when it 
opened, thinking it was only the old womuu : expectation was 
no longer alive. liomolalmd thrown aside her veil and paused 
a moment, holding the necklace hi sight. Tlien she said, in 
that pure voice that Used to cheer her father? 
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“ Tessa ! ” 

Tessa started to her feet and looked round. 

“See," said Rojuola, clasping the beads on Tessa’s neck, 
“ God has sent me to you again.” 

The poor thing screamed and sobbed, and clung to the arms 
that fastened the necklace. She could not speak. The two 
children came from their corner, laid hold of their mother’s 
skirts, and looked up with wide eyes at Romola. 

That day they all went home to Monna Brigida’s, in the 
Borgo degli Albizzi. Ilomola had made known to Tessa by 
gentle degrees, that Naldo coaid never coma to her again ; not 
because he was oruel, but because he was dead. 

“But bo comforted, my Tessa,” said Hoinola. “I am come 
to take care of you always. And we have got Lillo and Ninna." 

Monua Brigida’a mouth twitched in tho struggle between 
her awe of Romola and the desire to speak unseasonably, 

“ Let he, for the present,” she thought j “ but it seems to me 
a thousand years till I tell this little contadina, who seems not 
to know how many fingers she’s got on her hand, who Romola 
is. And I ioill tell her some day, else she’ll never know her 
place. It’a all very well for Ilomola*, — nobody will call thsiv 
souls their own when she’s by ; but if I’m to have this puss- 
faced minx living in my house she must be humble to me." 

However, Monna Brigida wanted to give the children too 
many sweets for their supper, and confessed to Romola, the last 
thing before going to bed, that it would be a shame not to take 
care of such cherubs. 

“ But you must give up to me a little, Romola, about their 
eating, and those things. For you have never had a baby, aud 
1 had twins, only thoy died as soon as they were born.” 

The Contisssiok. 

When Romola brought home Tessa and the children, April 
was already near its close, and the other great anxiety on her 
mind had been wrought to its highest pitch by tho publioatlon 
in print of Fra Girolamo’s Trial, or rather of the confessions 
drawn from him by the sixteen Florentine citizens commissioned 
to interrogate him. The appearance of this document, issued 
by order of the Signoria, had called forth such strong expres- 
sions of public suspicion and discontent, that severe measures 
were immediately taken for recalling it. Of course there were 
7 
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copies accidentally mislaid, and. a second edition, not by order 
of the Signoria, was soon in the hands of eager readers. 

Romola, who began to despair of ever speaking with Fra 
Girolamo, read this evidence again and again, desiring to judge 
it by some clearer light than tlie contradictory impressions that 
were taking the form of assertions in the mouths of both parti- 
sans and enemies. 

In the more devout followers of Savonarola his want of con- 
stancy under torture, and his reti’action of proplietio claims, had 
produced a consternation too profound to be at once displaced 
as it ultimately was by the suspicion, which soon grew into a 
positive (latum, that any reported words of his which were in 
inexplicable contradiction to their faith in him, had not come 
from the lips of the prophet, but from the falsifying pen of Ser 
Ceecone, that notary of evil repute, who had made the digest 
of the examination. But there were obvious facts that at once 
threw discredit on the printed document. iVas not the list of 
sixteen examiners half made up of the prophet’s bitterest ene- 
mies? Was not the notorious Dolfo Spini one of the new Eight 
prematurely elected, in order to load the dice against a man 
whoso ruin had been determined on by the party in power ? It 
was but a murder with slow formalities that was being trans- 
acted in the Old Palace. The Signoria had resolved to drive 
a good bargain with the Pope and the Duke of Milan, by extin- 
guishing the man who wa.s as great a molestation to vicious 
citizens and greedy forcjign tyrants as to a corrupt clergy. 
The Frate had been doomed beforehand, and tlie only question 
that was pretended to exist now was whether the Republic, in 
return for a permission to lay a tax on ecclesiastical property, 
should deliver him alive into the bands of the Pope, or whether 
the Pope should further concede to the Republic what its dig- 
nity demanded — the privilege of hanging and burning its own 
prophet on its own piazza. 

Who, under such circumstances, would give full credit to 
this so-called confession? If the Frate had denied his pro- 
phetic gift, the denial had only been wrenched from him by 
the agony of torture — agony that, in his sensitive frame, must 
quickly produce raving. Wliafc if these wicked examiners 
declared that he had only had the torture of tlm rope and pulley 
llirice, and only on one day, and that his confessions had been 
made when he was under no bodily coercion — was that to be 
believed? He hud been tortured much morej he had been tor- 
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tured in proportion to the distress his confessions had created 
in the liearts of those who loved him. 

Other friends of Savonarola, who were less ardent partisans, 
did not doubt the substantial genuineness of the confession, 
however it migiit have been colored by the transpositions and 
additions of the notary j but they argued indignantly that there 
was nothing which could warrant a condemnation to death, or 
even to grave punishment. It must be clear to all impartial 
men that if this examination represented the only evidence 
against the Frate, he would die, not for any crime, but because 
he had made himself inconvenient to the Pope, to the rapacious 
Italian States that wanted to dismember their Tuscan neighbor, 
and to those uuwortliy citizens who sought to gratify their pri- 
vate ambition in opposition to tlio common weal. 

Not a shadow of political crime liad been proved against 
him. Not one stain had been detected on his private conduct : 
his fellow-monks, including ono who had formerly been his 
aeoretary for several years, and who, with more than the aver- 
age oulluve of his companions, bad a disposition to criticise Pra 
Girolamo’s rule as Prior, bore testimony, even after the shock 
of his retractation, to au unimpeachable purity and consistency 
in his life, which had commanded their unsuspecting venera- 
tion. The Popo himself had not been able to raise a charge of 
heresy against the Frate, except on the ground of disobedience 
to a mandate, and disregard of the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. It was difiiculb to justify that breach of discipline by 
argument, but there was a moral iiisurgenoe in tlie minds of 
grave men against the Court of Rome, which tended to con- 
found the theoretic distinction between the CJiurch and ohureli- 
meu, and to lighten tho scandal of disobedience. 

Mon of ordinary morality and public spirit felt that the 
triumph of the Prate’s enemies was really tho triumph of 
gross license. And keen Florentines like Soderini and Piero 
Guiooiardiiii may well have had an angry smile ou tlioir lips at 
a severity which dispensed with all law in order to liang and 
burn a man in whom tho seductions of a public career had 
warped the strictness of bis veracity 5 may well have remarked 
that if the Frate had mixed a much deeper fraud with a zeal 
and ability less inconvenient to high personages, the fraud 
would have been regarded as an excellent oil for ecclesiastical 
and political wheels. 

Nevertheless such shrewd mon were forced to admit that, 
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however poor a figure the Florentine government made in its 
clumsy pretense of a Judicial warrant for what had in fact been 
predetermined as an act of policy, the measures of the Pope 
against Savonarola were necessary measures of self-defense. 
Not to try and rid himself of a man who wanted to stir up the 
Powers of Europe to summon a G-eneral Council and depose him, 
■would have been adding ineptitude to iniquity. There was no 
denying that towards Alexander the Sixth Savonarola was a 
rebel, and, what was much more, a dangerous rebel. Florence 
had heard him .say, and liad well understood what he meant, that 
he would not the devil. It was inevitably a life-and-deatli 
struggle between the Frato and the Pope ; but it was less inevi- 
table that Florence should make itself tlie Pope’s executioner. 

Roraola’s ears were filled in this way with the suggestions 
of a faith still ardent under its wounds, and the suggestions of 
worldly discernment, Judging things according to a very mod- 
crate standard of what is possible to human nature. She could 
bo satisfied with neither. She brought to her long meditations 
over that printed document many painful observations, regis- 
tered more or less consciously through the years of her dis- 
oiplesUip, which whispered a presentiment that Savonarola’s 
retractation of his prophetic claims was not merely a spasmodic 
effort to escape from torture. But, on the other hand, her soul 
cried out for some explanation of his lapses which would make 
it still possible for her to believe that Ihe main striving of his 
life had been pure aud grand. The recent memory of the self- 
ish discontent which had come over her like a blighting wind 
along with the loss of her trust in the man who had been for 
her an incarnation of the highest motives, had produced a reac- 
tion which is known to many as a sort of faith that has sprung 
up to them out of the very depths of their despair. It was iin- 
jjossible, she said now, tliat the negative disbelieving thoughts 
which had made her soul arid of all good, could be founded in 
the trutli of things : impossible that it had not been a living 
spirit, and no hollow pretense, which had once breathed in llie 
Frate’s -words, and kindled a new life in her. Whatever false- 
hood there had been in him, had been a fall and not a purpose 5 
a gradual entanglement in wliicli lie struggled, not a contriv- 
ance encouraged, by success. 

Looking at the printed confessions, she saw many sentences 
which bore the stamp of bungling fabrication : they had that 
emphasis and repetition in self-accusation which none but very 
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low liypoorites use to their fellow-men. But the fact that 
these sentences were in striking opposition, not only to tlio 
character of S<avoiiarola, but also to the general tone of the oon- 
fessioris, strengthened the impression that the rest of the text 
represented in tlie main what had really fallen from his lips. 
Hardly a word was dishonorable to him except wliat turned 
on his prophetic annunciations. He was unvarying in his 
statement of the ends he had pursued for Florence, the Ohuroh, 
and the world 5 and, apart from the mixture of falsity in that 
claim to special inspiration by which he sought to gain hold of 
men’s minds, there was no admission of having used unwor- 
thy means. Even in this confession, and without expurgation 
of the notary’s malign plirjiscs, Fra Girolamo shone forth as a 
man who had souglit his own glory indeed, but sought it by 
laboring for the very highest end, — the moral welfare of men, 
— not by vague exhortations, but by striving to turn beliefs 
into energies that would work in all tlie details of life. 

“Everything that I have done,” said one memorable pas- 
sage, which may perhaps have had its erasures and interpola- 
tions, “I have clone with the design of being forever famous in 
the present and in future ages; and that I might win credit in 
Florence; and that nobliing of great import should be clone 
without my sanction. And when I had thus established my 
position in Florence, I had it in my mind to do great things in 
Italy and beyond Italy, by means of tliose chief personages 
with whom I had contraoted friendship and consulted on high 
matters, such as this of the General Council. And in propor- 
tion as rny first efforts succeeded, I should have adopted fur- 
ther measures. Above all, when the General Council had once 
been brought about, I intended to rouse the princes of Chris- 
tendom, and especially those beyond tho borders of Italy, to 
subdue the infidels. It was not much in my thoughts to get 
myself made a Cardinal or Fope, for when I should have 
achieved the work I had in view, I should, without being Pope, 
have been tho first man in the world in the authority I should 
have possessed, and the reverence that would have been paid 
me. If I had been made Pope, I would not have refused the 
office ; but it seemed to me that to bo the head of that work 
was a greater thing than to be Pope, because a man without 
virtue may be Pope 5 but micU a worh m I contemplated de^nanded 
a man of excellent virtues.*^ 

That blending of ambition with belief in the supremacy of 
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goodness made no new tone to Romola, wlio had been used to 
hear it in the Yoico that rang through the Duomo. It was the 
habit of Savonarola’s mind to conceive great things, and to feel 
that he was the man to do them. Iniquity sliould be brouglit 
low } tlie cause of Justice, purity, and love should triumph ; and 
it should triumph by liis voice, by his work, by his blood. In 
moments of ecstatic contemplation, doubtless, the sense of self 
melted in the sense of the Unspeakable, and in that part of liis 
experience lay the elements of genuine self-abasement ; but in 
the presence of his fellow-men for Avhom he was to act, pre- 
eminence seemed a necessary condition of his life. 

And perhaps this confession, even when it described a 
doubleness that was conscious and deliberate, really implied 
no more than that wavering of belief concerning liis own im- 
pressions and motives which most human beings who have not 
a stupid inflexibility of self-confidence must be liable to under 
a marked change of external conditions. In a life where the 
experience was so tumultuously mixed as it must have been in 
the Frate’s, what a possibility was opened for a change of self- 
judgment, when, instead of eyes that venerated and knees that 
knelt, instead of a great work on its way to accomplishment, 
and in its prosperity stamping the agent as a chosen instrument, 
there came the hooting and the spitting and the curses of the 
crowd ; and then the hard faces of enemies made judges j and 
then the horrible torture, and with the torture the irrepressible 
cry, “ It is true, what you would have me say : let me go : do 
not torture me again : yes, yes, I am guilty. 0 God I Thy 
stroke has reached me ( ” 

As liomola thought of the anguish that must have followed 
the confession, — whether, in the subsequent solitude of the 
prison, conscience retracted or confirmed the self-taxing words, 
— that anguish .seemed to bo pressing on her own heart and 
urging the slow bitter tears. Every vulgar self-ignorant per- 
son ill Florence was glibly pronouncing on this man’s demerits, 
while /te was knowing a depth of sorrow vdiich can only be 
known to the soul that hsis loved and sought the most perfect 
thing, and beholds itself fallen. 

She had not then seen — what she saw afterwards — the evi- 
dence of the Frate’s mental state after lie had had thus to lay 
his mouth in the dust. As the days went by, the reports of 
new unpublished examinations, eliciting no change of confes- 
sions, ceased j Savonarola was left alone in his prison and al- 
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lowed pen and ink for a while, that, if he liked, he might use 
his iDOor bruised and strained right arm to write with. Ho 
wrote ; but what he wrote was no vindication of his innocence, 
no protest against tbe proceedings used towards him : it was a 
continued colloquy with that divine purity with which he sought 
complete reunion 5 it was the outpouring of self-abasement j it 
was one long cry for inward renovation. IsTo lingering echoes 
of the old vehement self-assertion, “ Look at ray work, for it is 
good, and those who set their faces against it are the children 
of the devil ! ” The voice of Sadness tells him, “ God placed 
thee in the midst of the people even as if thou hadst been one 
of the excellent. In this way thou bast taught others, and hast 
failed to learn thyself. Thou hast cured others : and thou thy- 
self hast been still diseased. TJiy heart was lifted up at the 
beauty of thy own deeds, and through this thou hast lost thy 
wisdom and art becoJiie, and slialt be to all eternity, noth- 
ing. . . . After so many benefits with which God has hon- 
ored thee, thou art fallen into the depths of the sea ; and 
after so many gifts bestowed on thee, thou, by thy pride 
and vainglory, hast scandalized all the world.” And when 
Hope speaks and argues that tbe divine love has not forsaken 
him, it says nothing now of a groat work to be done, but only 
says, “Thou art not forsaken, else why is thy heart bowed in 
penitence ? That too is a gift.” 

There is no jot of worthy evidenoe that from the time of his 
imprisonment to the supreme moment, Savonarola thought or 
spoke of himself as a martyr. The idea of martyrdom had been 
to him a passiou dividing the dream of the future with the 
triumph of beholding his work aoliieved. And now, in jdace 
of both, had come a resignation which he called by no glorify- 
ing name. 

But therefore he may ike more fitly he called a martyr hy his 
fellow-men to all time. For power rose against him not bBcaiise 
of his sins, but because of his greatness— -not because he sought 
to deceive the world, but because he sought to make it noble. 
And through that greatness of his lie endured a double agony : 
not only the reviling, and the torture, and the death throe, hut 
the agony of sinking from the vision of glorious achievement 
into that deep sliadow where he oould only say, “ I count as 
nothing ; darkness encompasses mo : yet tlio light I saw was 
the true light,” 
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The Last Sidbnob. 

Romola had seemed to hear, as if they had been a ory, the 
words repeated to her by many lips — the words uttered by 
Savonarola when he took leave of those brethren of San Marco 
who had come to witness his signature of the confession ; “ Pray 
for me, for God has withdrawn from mo the spirit of j)ropheoy.” 

Those words had shaken her with now doubts as to the mode 
in which ho looked back at the past in moments of complete self- 
possession. And the doubts were strengthened by more piteous 
things still, which soon reached her ears. 

The 19th of May had come, and by that day’s sunshine there 
had entered into Florence the two Papal Commissaries, charged 
with the completion of Savonarola’s trial. They entered amid 
the acclamations of the people, calling for the death of the Prate. 
For now the popular cry was, “ It is the Frate’s deception that 
has brought on all our misfortunes j let him be burned, and all 
things right will be done, and our evils will cease.” 

The next day it is well certified that there was fresh and 
fresh torture of the shattered sensitive frame s and now, at the 
first sight of the horrible implements, Savonarola, in convulsed 
agitation, fell on hia knees, and in brief passionate words re- 
{/•acted 7iU confeeeiorii declared that he had spoken falsely in 
denying hia prophetic gift, and that if he suffered, he would 
suffer for the truth — “The things that I have spoken, I had 
them from God.” 

But not the less the torture was laid upon him, and when he 
was under it he was asked why he had uttered those retracting 
words. Men were not demons iu those days, and yet nothing 
but confessions of guilt were held a reason for release from 
torture. The answer came ; “I said it that I might seem good ; 
tear me no more, I will toll you the truth.” 

There were IHorentine assessors at this new trial, and those 
words of twofold retractation had soon spread. They filled 
Romola with dismayed uncertainty. 

“ But ”■ — it flashed across her — “ there will come a moment 
when lie may speak, lyheii there is no dread hanging over him 
but the dread of falsehood, when they have brought him into 
the presence of death, when he is lifted above the people, and 
looks on them for the last time, they cannot hinder him from 
speaking a last decisive word. I will be there.” 
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Three days after, on the 23d of Ma)^ 1498, there was again 
a long narrow platform stretching across the great piazza, from 
the Palazzo Veoohio towards the Tetta de’ Pisani. But there 
was no grove of fuel as before : instead of that, there was one 
great heap of fuel placed on the circular area which made the 
termination of the long narrow platform. And above this heap 
of fuel rose a gibbet with three halters on it ; a gibbet which, 
having two arms, still looked so much like a cross as to make 
some beholders uncomfortable, though one arm had been trun- 
cated to avoid, the resemblance. 

On the marble terrace of the Palazzo were three tribunals: 
one near the door for the Bishop, who was to perform the cere- 
mony of degradation on Pra Girolamo and the two brethren 
who were to suffer as his followers and accomplices } another 
for the Papal Commissaries, who ^ye^e to pronounce them 
heretics and schismatics, and deliver them over to the secular 
arm ; and a third, close to Marzocco, at the corner of the terrace 
where the platform began, for the Gonfaloniere and the Eight, 
who were to pronounce the sentence of death. 

Again the piazza was thronged with expectant faces : again 
there was to be a great fire kindled. In the majority of the 
crowd that pressed around the gibbet the expectation was that 
of ferocious hatred, or of mere hard curiosity to behold a bar- 
barous sight. But there were still many spectators on the 
wide pavement, on the roofs, ond at the windows, who, in the 
midst of their bitter grief and their owJi endurance of insult 
as hypocritical Piaguoni, were not without a lingering hope, 
even at this eleventh hour, that God would interpose, by some 
sign, to manifest their beloved prophet as His servant. And 
there were yet more who looked forward with trembling eager- 
ness, as Romola did, to that final moment when Savonarola 
might say, “ 0 people, I was iunoceut of deceit.” 

Romola was at a window on the north side of the piazza, far 
away from the marble terrace where the tribunals stood j and near 
her, also looking on in painful doubt concerning the man who 
had won his early reverence, was a young Florentine of two and 
twenty, named Jacopo Nardi, afterwards to deserve honor as one 
of the very few who, feeling Fra Girolamo’s eminence, have writ- 
ten about him with the simple desire to be veracious. He had said 
to Romola, with respectful gentleness, when ho saw tho strug- 
gle in her between, her shuddering horror of the scene and lier 
yearning to witness what might happen in the last moment ; — ■ 
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“ ]Vla<loiiua, there is no need for you to look at these cruel 
things. I 'will tell you when, he comes out of the Palazzo. 
Txuat to mo j 1 kwov# what you would see.” 

Rojnola covered her face, but the hootiug« that seemed to 
make the hideous scene still visible could not be shut out. 
At last her arm was touched, and she heard the words, “ tie 
comes.” She looked towards the Palace, and could seo Savo- 
narola led out in hia Dominican garb; could see him standing 
before the Bishop, and being stripped of the black mantle, the 
white scapulary and long white tunic, till he stood in a close 
woolen under tunic, that told of no sacred office, no rank. Ho 
had been degraded, and cut off from the Church Militant. 

The baser part of the multitude delight in degradations, 
apart from any hatred ; it is the satire they best understand. 
There was a fresh hoot of triinnph as the three degraded 
brethren passed on to the tribunal of the Papal Commissa- 
ries, who were to pronounce them schismatics and heretics. 
Did not the prophet look like a schismatic and heretic now ? 
It is easy to believe in tiie damnable state of a Toan who stands 
stripped and degraded. 

Then tlie thii-d tribunal was passed — that of the Floren- 
tine officials who ^7el•© to pronounce sentence, and among whom, 
even at her distance, Komola could discern the odious figure of 
Dolfo Spiui, indued in the grave black lucco, as one of the 
Eight, 

Then the three figures, in their close wiiite raiment, trod 
their way along tlie platform, amidst yells and grating tones 
of insult. 

“Cover your eyes, Madonna,” said Jacopo JTardi ; “Fra 
Girolamo will be the last.” 

It was not long before she had to uncover them again. 
Savonarola was there. He was not far off her now. He had 
mounted tlie stejjs ; she could see him look round on the 
multitude. 

But in the same moment expectation died, and she only 
saw what he was .seeing —torches waving to kindle the fuel 
beneath his dead body, faces glaring witli a yet worse light j 
she only heard what he was hearing — gross jests, taunts, and 
curses. 

The moment was past. Her face was covered again, and 
she only know that SaYonaiola’s voice had passed into eternal 
silence. 
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SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO.' 

TnANaiiATED ht J. A. SYMONDS. 

[RIioiuei. Angklo, tlie great Italian sculptor, painter, and architect, 'was 
horn in Tuscany, March 0, 1476. lie was a pupil of Ghirlandajo ; was employed 
by Loi'onzo do' Mcdloi*, lived chiofly in riovcnco but wa.sofiw engaged in Home. 
From 1638 to 1641 ho was occupied witli his great fresco, “ The Last Judgment,” 
in the Sistlno Chapel. From 1646 till his death, February 18, 1664, he was archi- 
tect of St. Peter's at Rome, holding this place under five popes; he designed and 
built the famous dome.] 

Tub Gahland and the Girdle. 

What joy hatli yon glad wroath of flowers that is 
Around lier goldon hair so doftly twined, 

Each hloasora pressing forward from behind, 

As though to ba the first her brows to kiss I 
The livelong clay her dress liatli perfect hliss, 

Thai now reveals her breast, now seems to bind } 

And that fair woven net of gold refilled 
Eests on her cheek and throat in happiness. 

Yet still more blissful seems to mo tiie band 
Gilt at the tips, so sweetly doth it ring 
And clasp the bosom that it serves to laco ; 

Yea I and the belt to such as understand, 

Hound round her waist, saith — “Here Pd ever cling ! " 
What would my arm do in that girdle's place ? 

The TRANSFiavuATioN of Beauty. 

(A Dialogue with Love.") 

Nay 1 prithee tell me, Love! when I behold 
My Lady, do mine eyes her beauty seo 
In truth, or dwells that loveliness in me 
Which multiplies her grace a thousandfold ? 

Thou needs must know, — for thou with her of old 
Com^sb to stir my soul’s tranquillity; 

Yet would I not seek one sigh less, or bo 
By loss of that loved flame more simply cold. — 

“Tho beauty Ihou disoexiiesb is all hers ; 

But grows in radiance as it soars on high 
Through mortal eyes unto the soul above j 
’T is there transfigured, — for the soul confers, 

On -what she holds, her own divinity : 

And this transfigured beauty wins thy love." 

‘ liy pormissioa of Smith, Sldor ft Ck>. 
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Il^VENTION OR COMPOSITION IN PAINTING. ^ 

By UJONARDO DA VINOI. 

(Fiom **A Treatise on PaiaUng.”) 

CLeonaudo oa Vixci, tlie great Italian artist, architect, eugiiieer, musician, 
nnd universal scholar and inventor, was bom near Florence in 14B2, He etuiliecl 
under Andrea VcrroccUlo, ■who abandoned art ILiough despair of idvaliug 
hia pQpvl, Uc entered the service of the Duke of Milan about 1483 ; founded 
an academy of acta there; modeled an cqwstviau atatvio of Francesco SforvA; 
became the foremost anatomUt of his age; about 1497 painted the “Last 
Supper,” on the refectory vfall of a convent in Milan. In 1402 he returned to 
Florence ; in 1602 became architect and engineer to Csesar Borgia ; in 1603 drew 
the cartoon “The Battle ol the .Slamlard.” liftfcer he was made royal painter to 
Louis Nil. of Fiance; was for a time paironized by Leo X,. but loft him in dis- 
pleasure, took sorrloo with Francis 1. of France, wont to France with him in 
1617, aucl died there, May 2 , ICIO.] 

157. How TO Represent a Stokm. 

To form a just idea of a storm, you must consider it atten- 
tively in its effects. When the wind "blows violently over the 
sea or land, it removes and carries of¥ with it everything that is 
not firmly fixed to tho general mass. Tlio clouds must appear 
straggling and broken, carried according to the direction and 
the force of the wind, and blended with clouds of dust raised 
from the sandy shore. Braiicliee and leaves of trees must he 
represented as carried along by tho violence of the storm, mid 
together with nmnherleas other liglit substances, scattered in 
the air. Trees and grass must be bent to the ground, as if 
yielding to the course of the "wind. Boughs must be twisted 
out of their natural form, with their leaves reversed and en- 
tangled. Of the figures dispersed ui the picture, some should 
appear thrown on the ground, so wrapped up in their cloaks 
and covered with dust ns to be scarcely distinguishable. Of 
those who reiuain on their feet, some should be sheltered by, 
and holding fast behind, some great trees, to avoid the same 
fate : others bending to the ground, their hands over their 
faces to ward off the dust; their hair and their clothes flying 
straight up at the mercy of the wind. 

The high tremendous waves of the stormy sea will be 
eoyered with foaming froth; the most subtle parts of which, 
being raised by the wind, like a thick mist, mix with the air. 

‘ By peruiWBiou of (foo. Bell * Sons. (Price fis.) 
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What vessels ai'e seen should appear with broken cordag-e, and 
torn sails fluttering in the wind} some with broken masts 
fallen across the hulk, already on. its side amidst the tem- 
pestuous waves. Some of the crew should be represented as 
if crying aloud for help, and clinging to the remains of the shat- 
tered vessel. Let the clouds appear as driven by tempestuous 
winds against the summits of lofty mountains, enveloping those 
mountains, and brealcing and recoiling with redoubled force, 
like waves against a rocky shore. The air sliould be reudei’ed 
awfully dark by the mist, dust, and thick clouds. 

168. How TO CoicpoSE a Battle. 

First, let the air exhibit a confused mixture of smoke, aris- 
ing from the discharge of artillery and musketry, and the dust 
raised by the horses of the combatants ; and observe that dust, 
being of an earthy nature, is heavy, but yet, by reason of its 
minute particles, it is easily impelled upwards, and mixes with 
the air j nevertheless, it naturally falls downwards again, the 
most subtle parts of it alone gaining any considerable degree of 
elevation, and at its utmost height it is so thin and transparent 
ns to appear nearly of the color of the nir. The smoke, thus 
mixing with the dusty air, forms a kind of dark cloud, at the 
top of which it is distinguished from the dust by a bluish cast, 
the dust retaining more of its natural color. On that part 
from which the light proceeds, this mixture of air, smoko, and 
dust will appear much brighter than on the opposite side. 
The more the combatants are involved in this turbulent mist, 
the less distinctly they will be seen, and the more confused 
will they be in their lights aud shades. Let the faces of the 
musketeers. Iheir bodies, and every object near them, be tinged 
with a reddish hue, ovon. the air or cloud of dust j in short, all 
tliat surrounds them. Tliis rod tinge you will diminish, in pro- 
portion to their distance from the primary cause. The group 
of figures, wliich appear at a distance between the spectator 
and the light, will form a dark mass upon alight ground; and 
their legs will be more imdetormined aud lost as they approach 
nearer to the ground, because there the dust is heavier and 
thicker. 

If you mean to represent some straggling horses running 
out of the main body, introduce also some sinall clouds of dust, 
as far distant from each oiOier as the leap of tho horse, and 
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theso little olouda -will become fainter, more scanty, and dif- 
fused, ill proportion to their distance from the liorso. Tiiat 
nearest to his feet will consequently he the most determined, 
smallest, aud the thickest of all. 

Let the air be full of arrows, in all directions ; some ascend- 
ing, some failing down, and some darting straight forwards. 
The bullets of the musketry, tJiough not seen, will be marked 
in their course by a train of smoke, which breaks through the 
general confusion. Tlie figures in the foreground should have 
their Jiair covered with dust, as also their eyebrows, and all 
parts liable to receive it. 

The victorious party will be running forwards, their hair 
and other light parts flying in the wind, their eyebrows lowered, 
and the motion of every member iiroperly contrasted j for in- 
stance, in moving tlie right foot forwards, the loft arm must be 
brouglit forwards also. If you make any of tliem fallen down, 
mark the trace of his fall on the slippery, gore-stained dust ; 
and where tlie ground is less impregnated with blood, let the 
print of men’s feet and of horses, that liave passed that way, 
be marked. Let thero be some horses dragging the bodies of 
tlieir riders, and leaving behind them a fuiTow, made by the 
body thus trailed along. 

The cQunteiiauces of the vanquished will appear pale and 
dejected. Their eyebrows raised, and much wrinlded about 
the forehead and cheeks. The tips of their noses somewhat 
divided from the nostrils by arched wrinkles terminating at 
the corner of the eyes, thoso wrinkles being occasioned by the 
opening and raising of the nostrils. The upper lips turned up, 
discovering the teeth. Their mouths ivide open, and expres- 
sive of violent lamentation. One may be seen fallen wounded 
on the ground, endeavoring with one hand to support his body, 
and covering his eyes ivith the other, the palm of which is 
turned towards the eaoiny. Others rimning away, and witli 
open mouths seeming to cry aloud. Between the legs of the 
comliatants let the ground be strewed with all sorts of arms, 
as broken shiolds, spears, swords, and the like. Many dead 
bodies should be introduced, some entirely covered with dust, 
others in part only ; let the blood, which seems to is.sue imme- 
diately from the wound, appear of its natural color, and run- 
ning in ft winding course, till, mixing with the dust, it forms a 
reddish kind of mud. Some should be in the agonies of death ; 
their teeth shut, their eyes wildly staring, their fists clenclied, 
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and tlieir legs in a distorted position. Some may appear dis- 
armed, and beaten down by the enemy, still fighting with their 
fists and teeth, and endeavoring to take a passionate, though 
unavailing revengo. There may be also a straggling horse 
without a rider, running in wild disorder; liis mane flying in 
the wind, beating down with hia feet all before him and doing 
a deal of damage. A wounded soldier may also be seen falling 
to the ground, and attempting to cover himself with his shield, 
while an enemy bending over him endeavors to give Iiiin tlie 
finishing stroke. Several dead bodies aliould bo heaped to- 
gether under a dead horse. Some of the conquerors, as having 
ceased fighting, may be wiping from their faces the dirt col- 
leoted on them by the mixture of dust with the water from 
their eyes. 

The corps de reserve will be seen advancing gayly, but cau- 
tiously, their eyebrows directed forwards, sliading their eyes 
with their hands to observe the motions of the enemy, amidst 
clouds of dust and smoke, and seeming attentive to the orders 
of their chief. You may also make tlieir commander holding 
up his staff, pushing forward.^, and pointing towards the place 
where they are wanted. A X’iver may likewise be introduced, 
with horses fording it, dashing the water about between their 
legs, and in the air, covering all the adjacent ground with water 
and foam. Not a spot is to be left without some marks of blood 
and carnage. 


169. The Representation oi? an Orator and his 
Audience. 

If you have to represent a man who is speaking to a large 
assembly of people, you aro to consider the subjeot-matter of 
his discourse, and to adapt his attitude to such subject. If he 
means to persuade, let it be known by his gesture. If he is 
giving an explanation, deduced from several reasons, let him 
put two fingers of the right hand within one of the left, having 
the other two bent close, his face turned towards Uie audieuoe, 
with the mouth half open, seeming to speak. If he is sitting, 
let him appear as going to raiso himself up a little, and bis head 
be forwards. But if he is represented ataiiding, let him bend 
IiisAbest and his head forwards towards the people, 
f**?*^®W?^^ditory are to appear silent and attentive, with their 
jf ^ ^Gre^fl^^j^aker- in the act of admiration. There should 
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be some old men, with their mouths close shut, in token of ap» 
probation, and their lips pressed together, so as to form wrinldes 
at the corners of the mouth and about the cheeks, and forming 
others about the forehead, by raising the eyebrows, as if struck 
with astonishment. Some others of those sitting by sliould be 
seated with their hands within each other, round one of their 
knees 5 some with one knee upon the other, and upon that, one 
hand receiving tlio elbow, the other supporting the chin, covered 
with a venerable heard. 

160. Or Demonstrative GESTuitES. 

The action by which a figure points at anything near, either 
in regard to time or situation, is to be expressed by the hand 
very little removed from the body. But if the same thing is 
far distant, the hand must also be far removed from the body, 
and tlie face of the figure pointing must be turned towards 
those to whom he is pointing it out. 

161. Or THE Attitdees op the Bystanders at Some 
Remarkable Event. 

All those who are i>resent at some event deserving notice 
exprea.s their admiration, but in various manners t as when the 
hand of justice punishes some malefactor. If the subject be 
an act of devotion, the eyes of all present should bo directed 
towards the object of their adoration, aided by a variety of 
pious actions with the other members : as at the elevation of 
the host at mass, and other similar ceremonies. If it be fv 
laughable subject, or one exciting compassion and moving to 
tears, in those cases it will not be necessary for all to have their 
eyes turned towards the object, but they will express their feel- 
ings by different actions; and let there be several assembled in 
groups, to rejoice or lament together. If the event be terrific, 
let the faces of those who run away from the sight be strongly 
expressive of fright, witli various motions, as shall be described 
in the tract on motion. 
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VENICE. 

By BYRON. 

(^'rom “ ChlWft Harold's Pilgrimage.") 

I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs } 

A palace and a prison on each hand : 

I saw from oat the wave lier structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchauter’s wand ; 

A thousand years their oloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times when many a subject land 
Looked to the ivinged Lion’s marble piles, 

"Wliere Venice sat iu state, throned on her hundred isles I 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 

Bising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and their powers : 

And such she was ; her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustlsss East 
Poured iu hor lap all gems in sparkling showers. 

In purple was she robed, juid of her feast 
Monarohs partook, and deemed their dignity increased. 

In Venice, Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

Ar^d silent rows the songless gondolier } 

Her palaces are orumbling lo the shore, 

And music meets not always now the ear ; 

Tlvoae days are gone — but Beauty still ia here, 

States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not die, 

Nor yet forget liow Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of tlie earth, the mastiue of Italy I 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the Dogeless ciiy’s Tonished sway ) 

Ours is a trophy wliich will not decay 
With the Rialto j Shylook and the Koor, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away — 

The keystones of the arch! though all were o’er, 

For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 
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THE BELL RINGER OF NOTRE DAME.' 

By victor UUGO. 

[Vjcfron Mawb Hugo, French novelist, poet, dramatist, and miscellaneous 
v.’i’iter, was horn at Bes.^n9on, February 26, 1802. Ho followed hia father, ouo 
of Napoleon'a^enerala, from place to place in Europe, studying privately or in 
local schools. From the ago of eleven ho poured out streams of literary product, 
won several prizes before he was eighteen, and was called by Chateaubriand 
“The Sublime Child.” He was elected to the Academy in 1846, He entered 
political life in 1843 ; became an opponent of Louis Napoleon j was proscribed 
by him after the coiy> d'itnt of 1851, and roinalned in exilo till Napoleon’s fall 
in 1870, when ho returned and was ma<lo sonator. Ho died May 22, 1885. Of 
his enormously prolilic genius tho best-known products are the novels “NoUe 
Daino do Paris,” “ Lcs Misdi'ablcs,” “Tho Toileis of the Sea,” “Ninety-three,” 
and “L’Homme Qut Hit” (The Grinning Man) j tho plays “Ilernaiii,” “Rny 
Bias,” and “Les Burgiaves” j “The History of a Crime,” an account of tho 
coup d'ilot; “Tho Last I>hy of a Condemned One”; the poems “Legend of 
the Ages,” “Contemplations,” “Tho Chastisements,” “The I’ope,” aud “Tho 
Ah of Being a Grandfather,” besides sovoml misccUanoous volumes of vewe.] 


Immanis Peoobis Gustos, Lmmanior Ipse. 

Now, ill 1482, Quasimodo had giwii up. He bad been, 
wade, some years previous, bell riugei* of Notre Dame, tlmnbs 
to Ha adopted father, Claude FroUo, who had become aroH 
deacon of Josaa, thanks to his liege lord Sir Louis de Beau- 
wont, who had beoomtb Bishop oi Fsivis in 1412, on bhe death 
of Guillaume Chartier, thanks to lua patron Olivier le Daim, 
barber to Louis XI., Idng by the grace of God. 

Quasimodo, therefore, was ringer of Notre Dame. 

In time, a peculiar bond of intimacy grew up between the 
ringer and the church. Cut off forever from the world by the 
double fatality of hia unknown birth and his deformity, con- 
fined from infanoy in this doubly insuperable circle, tlie poor 
wretch became used to seeing nothing of the world'ouiside the 
religious walls which had received liim into their shadow- 
Notre Dame had been to him by turns, as he grew and de- 
veloped, egg, uest, home, country, universe. 

And-it is certain that there was a sort of mysterious and 
preexisting harmony between this creature and the structure- 
When, still a obild, he dragged lumself tortuously and jerkiugl. 
along beneath its gloomy arches, ho seemed, with his human 
face aud niiimal-like limbs, to be some reiitile native to that 
* By pormiuaion of G. RouUcdgo & Sons, (Plica Ss, Grf.) 
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clamp dark pavement upon wliich tlio Roman capitals cast so 
many grotesque shadows. 

Later on, the first time tJiat lie meohanically grasped the 
bell rope in the tower, ancl clung lo it, and set the bell ringing, 
he seemed to Claude, liis adopted father, lilce a child whose 
tongue is loosed, and who begins to talk. 

It was thus, little by little, growing evor after the pattern of 
the cathedral, living there, sleeping there, seldom leaving its pre- 
oinotB, forever subject to its mysterious influonee, he came to 
look like it, to be imboclclod in it, to form, as it were, an integral 
part of it. His sharp angles (if wo may be pardonecl the simile) 
fitted into the reentering angles of the building, and he seemed 
not only to inhabit it, but to be its natural tenant. He might 
almost be said to have assumed its form, as the snail assumes 
the form of its shell. It was Jiis dwelling, Ins hole, his wrap- 
per, There was so deep an instinct of sympathy between him 
and the old church, there were bo many nmgnetio afTinitios 
between tliem, that ho in some sort clung to it, as the tortoise 
to its shell. The rugged cathedral was his shell. 

It is useless to warn the reader not to take literally the 
figures of speech which we are forced to use hero to express 
this singular, symmotrioal, direct, almost consubstantial union 
of n man and an edifice. It is also useless to speak of the 
degree of familiarity with the whole cathedral which he had 
acquired during so long and intimate a coliabitation. This 
dwelling was his own. It contained no deeps which Quasi- 
modo had not penetrated, no heights which he had not scaled. 
He often climbed the faqaclo several stories higli by the mere 
aid of projecting bits of soulpturo. The towers upon the outer 
face of wliicli he was frequently seen crawling like a lizard 
gliding over a porpendioular wall (tJiose twin giants, so lofty, 
so threatoning, so terrible) Imd no voidiigOGS, no terrors, no 
giddiness for him j they wore so docile to his hand, so easily 
climbed, that he might bo said to have tamed them. By dint 
of jumping, olambering, sporting amid the abysses of the huge 
cathedral, ho had become, as it were, a monkey and a goat, like 
the Calabrian child who swims before he walks, and plays with 
the sea while but an infant. 

Moreover, not only his body but also his si^irit seemed to be 
molded by the cathedral. What was the state of that soul ? 
What bent liad it assumed, what form had it taken under its 
knotty covering in this wild life ? It would be hard lo lell. 
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Quasimodo -was born blind of one eye, humpbacked, lame. It 
was only by great patience and great painstaking that Claude 
Frolic had succeeded in teaching him to speak. But a fatality 
followed the poor foundling. Bell ringer of Notre Dame at the 
age of fourteen, a ne-w infirmity soon put the finishing touch to 
Ilia misfortunes ; the bells had broken the drum of his ears : he 
became deaf. The only avenue which Nature had left him open 
to the world was suddenly closed forever. 

In closing, it shut off the only ray of joy and light which 
still readied Quasimodo’s soul. That soul relapsed into utter 
darkness. The miserable lad’s melancholy became as complete 
and a3 hopeless as his deformity. Add to this that his deaf- 
ness made him in some sort dumb j for, that he might not be an 
object of laughter to others, from the moment that he realized 
his deafness he firmly resolved to observe a silenoo which ho 
scarcely ever broke save when alone. Of his own free will he 
bound that tougvte -which. Claude Frolic had worked so hard 
to set free, Hence it resulted that, wbeji necessity constrained 
him to speak, his tongue was stiff and awkward, like a door 
whose hinges have rusted. 

If now we strive to penetrate to Quasimodo’s soul thi’ough this 
hard thick bark ; could we sound the depths of that misshapen 
organism ; could we hold a torch behind those non-transpai'ent 
organa, explore the dark interior of tliat opaque being, illumine 
its obscure corners, its absurd blind alleys, and oast a strong liglit 
suddenly upon the Psyche imprisoned at the bottom of this well, 
we should doubtless find the poor thing in some constrained 
attitude, stunted and rickety, like those prisoners under the 
leads of Venice, ^vho grew old bent double in a stone coffer too 
short and too low for them either to lie down or to stand up. 

The spirit certainly wastes away in a misshapen body. 
Quasimodo barely felt -witliin liim the blind stirring of a soul 
made in his own imago. His impressions of objects under- 
went a considerable refraction before they reached his mind. 
His brain was a peculiar medium ; the ideas which traversed 
it came forth greatly distorted. The reflection resulting from 
that refraction was necessarily divergent, and deviated from the 
right path. 

Hence endless optical illusions, endless aberrations of opin- 
ion, endless digressions into which his thoughts, sometimes fool- 
ish, and sometimes idiotic, would wander. 

The first effect of this unfortunate condition, of things -u'as 
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to disturb liis views of ail outward objects. He liad scarcely 
any direct perception of tbem. The external world seemed 
innoli farther away from him tlian it does from us. 

Tlie seooiid effect of his misfortune was to make him mis- 
chievous. 

He was mischievous because he was an untrained savage ; 
ho was a savage because he was ugly. There was a logic in bis 
nature as in ours. 

His strength, wonderfully developed as it was, was the cause 
of still gi’caier miaobief. “ Mains puar robustiisy* says Hobbes. 

But we must do him the justice to say that this mischievous 
spirit was not innate. From his first intercourse with men he 
had felt, had seen himself despised, scorned, repulsed. To him, 
Imman speech meant nothing but mookery or curses. As he 
grew up, he encountered nothing hut hate. He caught the 
infection. He acquired the universal malevolence. He adopted 
the weapon mtli wliich he had been wounded. 

After all, he never turned his face to the world of men 
save with regret ; his cathedral was enough for him. Tt was 
peopled with marble figures, kings, saints, and bishops, who 
at least did not laugh at him, and never looked upon him 
otherwise than with peace and good will. The other statues, 
those of monsters and demons, did nob hate Quasimodo 5 he 
looked too much like them for that. They rather mocked at 
other men. The saints were his friends, and blessed him. 
Tlift raouatera ware his friends, and protected Mm, Thus he 
had long conversations with them. Ho would sometimes puss 
whole hours squatting before one of these statues, in solitary 
chat with it. If any one came by, he would fly iilte a lover 
surprised in hia serenade. 

And the cathedral was nob only company for him, it was 
the universe 5 nay, more, it was Nature itself. He never 
dreamed that there were other hedgerows than the stained- 
glaaa windows in perpetual bloom ; other shade than tlint of 
the stone foliage always budding, loaded with birds in the 
thiolceta of Saxon capitals j other mountains than the colossal 
towers of the church j or other ocean than Paris roaring at 
their feet. 

But that which he loved more than all else in the motherly 
building, that which awakened his soul and bade it spread its 
poor stunted wings folded in such misery where ib dwelt in 
darkness, that which sometimea actually made him happy, was 
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the bells. He loved them, he caressed them, he talked to them, 
he imclerstood them, From Uie cliime in the steeple over the 
transept to the big bell above the door, he had a tender feeling 
for them all. The belfry of tlie transei^t and the two towers 
were to hi7n like three great cages, in wliich the birds, trained 
by him, sang for him alone j and yet it was these very bells 
which made him deaf. But mothers often love that child best 
which has cost them moat imin. 

To be sure, their voice was tlie only one which he could 
now hear. For this reason the big bell was his best beloved. 
She was hia favorite of that family of noisy damsels who flut- 
tered about his head on holidays. This big bell had been 
christened Marie. She hung alone in the south tower with 
Jier sister Jacqueline, a bell of less size inclosed in a smaller 
cage close beside her own. This Jacqueline was named for 
the wife of Jehan Montague, who gave the bell to the church ; 
which did not prevent him from figuring at Montfaucon with- 
out a head. In the second tower there were six other bells j 
and lastly, the six smallest dwelt in the belfry over the tran- 
sept with the wooden bell, which was only rung from the after- 
noon of Maundy Thiu'sday till the morning of Holy Saturday 
or Easter Eve. Thus Quasimodo had fifteen bells in his harem j 
hut big hlarie was his favorite. 

It is impossible to give any idea of his joy on those days 
when full peals wero rung. When tho archdeacon dismissed 
him with the word “ Go,” lie ran up the winding staircase more 
rapidly than any one else could have gono down. He reached 
the aerial chamber of the big bell, breathless j he gazed at it 
an instant with love and devotion, then spolco to it gently, 
and patted it, as you would a good horse about to take a long 
journey. He condoled with it on the hard -work before it. 
After these initiatory caresses he called to his assistants, sta- 
tioned on a lower story of the tower, to begin. They then 
hung upon the ropes, the windlass creaked, and the enormous 
mass of metal moved slowly. Quasimodo, panting with excite- 
ment, followed it with his eye. The first stroke of the clapper 
upon its brazen wall made the beam on which lie stood quiver. 
Quasimodo vibrated with tlie bell, “ Here we go 1 There we 
go I ” he shouted with a mad burst of laughter. But the 
motion of the great bell grew faster and faster, and as it trav- 
ersed an ever-increasing space, Iiis ej'-e grew bigger and bigger, 
more and more glittering and phosphorescent. At last the 
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full peal began j tlio whole tower shook : beams, leads, broad 
stones, all rumbled together, from the piles of the foundation 
to the trefoils at &o top. Then Quasimodo’s rapture knew 
no bounds ; he came and went ; he trembled and sliook from 
head to foot witl\ the tower. The bell, let loose, and frantic 
with liberty, turned its jawa of bronae to either wall of tho 
tower in turn, — JaAVS from which issued that whirlwind whoso 
roar men heard for four leagues around. Quasimodo placed 
himself before those gaping jaws; he rose and fell with the 
swaying of the bell, inhaled its tremendous breath, gazed now 
at the abyss swarming with people like ants, tAVo hundred feet 
beloAv him, and now at the huge copper clapj^er which from 
second to second belloAved in his eai*. That was the only speech 
which ho could hear, the only sound that broke the universal 
silence reigning around him. He basked in it as a bird in tho 
sunshine. All at once tho frenzy of the bell seized him 5 his 
look became strange 5 he waited for tlie passing of the bell as 
a spider lies in Avait for a fly, and flung himself lieadlong upon 
it. Then, suspended above tho gulf, launched upon the tre- 
mendous vibration of the bell, he grasped the brazen monster 
by its ears, olaapccl it with hia Icnccs, spurrod it witli hia heels, 
doubling the fury of the peal Avith the Avhole force and Aveight 
of his body. As the tower sliook, he shouted and gnashed his 
teeth, his red hair stood erect, his chest labored like a blaok- 
smith’s bellows, his eyo flashed fire, the monstrous steed neighed 
and panted under him j and then the big bell of Notre Dame 
and Quasimodo ceased to exist : they became a dream, a whirl- 
Aviiid, a tempest j vertigo astride of uproar j tv spirit clinging 
to a winged crupper j a strange centaur, half man, half hell 5 
a sort of horrid Astoliiho, homo aloft by a prodigious luppogriff 
of living bronze. 

The presence of this extraordinary being pervndocl the 
Avhole cathedral with a peculiar breath of life. It seemed, at 
least in the opinion of tlie grossly superstitious mob, as if 
mysterious emanations issued from him, animating every stone 
ill Notre Dame and making tlie very entrails of the old church 
throb and palpitate. His mere presence there was enough to 
lead tlie vulgar to fancy that the countless statues in the gal- 
leries and over tho doors moved and breathed. And in very 
truth the cathedral seemed a creature docile and obedient to 
hi.g band ; it awaited his pleasure to lift up ib3 mighty voice) 
it was possessed and filled with Quasimodo as with a familiar 
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spirit. He might be said to make the vast edifice breathe. 
He was indeed omnipresent in it, he multiplied himself at 
every point of the structure. Sometimes the terrified spectator 
saw an odd dwarf on the extreme pinnacle of one of the 
towers, climbing, creeping, writhing, crawling on all fours, 
descending headfirst into Uie abyss, leaping from one projec- 
tion to another, and diving deep into the maw of some sculp- 
tured gorgon: it was Quasimodo hunting for claws’ nests. 
Sometimes a visitor stumbled over a sort of living nightmare, 
croueliing and scowling in a dark corner of the church : it was 
Quasimodo absorbed in thought. Sometimes an enormous head 
and a bundle of ill-adjusted limbs might be seen swaying 
frantically to and fro from a rope’s end under a belfry; it 
was Quasimodo ringing tho Vespers or the Angelus. Often by 
night a hideous form was seen wandering along the frail, 
delicately wrought railing which crowns the towers and runs 
round the top of the chancel : it was still the hunchback of 
Notre Dame. Then, so the neiglibors said, the whole church 
took on a fantastic, supernatural, horrible air, — eyes and 
mouths opened wide here and there j the dogs and dragons 
and griffins of stone which watch day and night, with, out- 
stretched neoks and gaping jaws, around the monstrous cathe- 
dral, barked loudly. And if it were a Christmas night, while 
the big bell, whioh seemed uttering its death rattle, called tho 
faithful to attend the solemn midnight mass, the gloomy fagade 
assumed such an aspect that it seemed as if the great door 
were devouring the crowd while the rose window looked on. 
And all this was due to Quasimodo. Egypt would have taken 
]iim for tho god of tlie temple ; the Middle Ages held him to 
bo its demon ; he was its soul. 

So much so that to those who know that Quasimodo once 
existed, Notre Dame is now deserted, inanimate, dead. They 
feel that something has gone from it. That immense body is 
empty; it is a skeleton; the spirit has left it, the abode 
remains, and that is all. It is like a skull ; the sockets of the 
eyes are still there, but sight is gone. 

A Teah eob a Drop op Water. 

These words were, so to speak, the connecting link between 
two scenes which up to this instant had gone on simultaneously, 
each upon its own particular stage : one, of which we have just 
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read, at the Rat Hole j tlie other, of whicli we shall now read, 
at the pillory. The former was witnessed only by the tliree 
women whose acquaintance the reader has just made; the 
spectators of the latter consisted of tlie crowd of people whom 
we saw some time since gathering in the Greve, about the gibbet 
and the pillory. 

This crowd, whom the sight of the four officers posted at tlie 
four corners of the pillory ever since nine in the morning led to 
expect an execution of some sort, perhajis not a hanging, hut a 
whipping, cropping of ears, or something of the sort, — this 
crowd had grown so rapidly that the four officers, too closely 
hemmed in, were more than once obliged to drive the people 
back by a free use of their whips and their horses’ heels. 

The populace, well accustomed to wait for public executions, 
betrayed no great impatience. They amused thomselve-s by 
looking at the pillory, — a very simple structure, consisting of 
a cube of masonry some ten feet high, and hollow within. A 
very steep flight of stairs of unhewn stone, called the ladder, 
led to the upper platform, upon which was a horizontal wheel 
made of oak. The victim was bound to this wheel in a kneel- 
ing posture, with his hands behind him. A wooden shaft, set 
in motion by a capstan concealed inside the machine, made the 
wheel revolve horizontally, thus presenting the prisoner’s face 
to each side of the square in turn. This was called “turning ” 
a orimiual. 

It is evident that the pillory of the Gr^ve was far from pos- 
sessing all the attractions of the pillory of the Markets. There 
was nothing architectural or monumental about it. It had no 
roof with an iron cross, no octagonal lantern, no slender col- 
umns expanding at the edge of the roof into capitals composed 
of acanthus leaves and flowers, no huge faiitastio gutter spouts, 
no carved woodwork, no delicate sculpture cut deep into the 
stone. 

Here the spectator must needs be content with tlie iour 
rough walls, two stone facings, and a shabby stone gibbet, plain 
and bare. 

The treat would have been a sorry one for lovers of Gothic 
architecture. It is true that no one \7SS ever less interested in 
monuments than your good cockney of the Middle Ages, who 
paid very little heed to the beauty of a pillory. 

The victim appeared at last, tied to the tail of a cart 5 and 
when he had been hoisted to the top of the platform, where he 
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could be seen from all parts of the square bound to the wheel 
of the pillory with straps and ropes, a prodigious hooting, 
mingled with shouts .and laughter, burst from the spectators. 
They had recognized Quasimodo. 

It was indeed he. It was a strange reverse. He was now 
pilloried on the .same place where he was the day before hailed, 
acclaimed, and proclaimed Pope and Prince of Fools, Lord of 
Misrule, and attended by the Duke of Egypt, the King of 
Tunis, the Emperor of Galilee ! One thing is certain j there 
was not a soul in the crowd, not even himself, in turn trium- 
pliant and a victim, who could distinctly draw a mental compari- 
son between these two situations. Gringoire and his philosophy 
were wanting to the spectacle. 

Soon Michel Noiret, sworn trumpeter to our lord the king, 
imposed silence on all beholders, and proclaimed the sentence, 
according to the provost’s order and command. He then re- 
tired behind the cart, with lus men in livery coats. 

Quasimodo, utterly impassive, never winked. All resist- 
ance on his part was rendered impossible by what was then 
called, in the language of criminal law, “the vehemence and 
firmness of the bonds ” j which means that the chains and 
thongs probably cut into hia flesh. This, by the bye, is a tra- 
dition of the jail and the convict prison whioli is nob yet lost, 
and which the handcuffs still preserve as a precious relic among 
us, civilized, mild, and humane as we are (not to mention the 
guillotine and the galleys). 

He allowed himself to be led, pushed, carried, lifted, tied, 
and re-tied. Hia face revealed nothing more than the surprise 
of a savage or an idiot. He was known to be deaf j he seemed 
to be blind. 

He was placed upon his knees on the oiroulav plank j he 
made no resistance. He was stripped of shirt and doublet to 
the waist ; he submitted. He was bound with a fresh system 
of straps and buckles ; ho suffered himself to be buckled and 
bound. Only from time to time he breathed heavily, like a 
calf whose head hangs dangling from the back of a butcher’s 
cart. 

“The booby I ” said Jehau Frollo du Moulin to his friend 
Kobin Poussepain (for the two students had followed the vic- 
tim, as a matter of course) j “he understands no more about it 
than a cockchafer shut up in a box 1 ” 

A sliout of laughter ran tlirougli the crowd when Quasi- 
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iiiodo’s liump, Ilia camel breast, his horny, hairy shoulders, were 
bared to view. During tliis burst of jnerrimeut, a mau in the 
city livery, short of stature, aiul strong, mounted the platform 
and look his place by tlio prisoner’s side. His name was soon 
circulatod among the spectators. It was Master Pierrat Tor- 
toruo, sworn torturer of the Clifiiolct. 

Ho began by placing on one corner of the pillory a black 
liourglass, tho upper part of which was full of red sand, which 
dropped slowly into the lower half; then lie took off his party- 
colored coat, and there ivas seen hanging from his right hand 
a slim, slender whip with long while thongs, shining, knotted, 
braided, armed with metal tips. With his left hand he care- 
lessly rolled his right shirt sleeve up to his armpit. • 

]\Ieauwhile Jeliaa FroUo shouted, Uftmg his fair curly head 
liigh above the crowd (he had climbed Robin Poussepain’s 
shoulders for the express purpose), “ Come and see, gentle- 
men and ladies I They are going straightway to flog Master’ 
Quasimodo, the bell ringer of iny brother the archdeacon of 
Josas, a strange specimen of Oriental architecture, with a dome 
for hia back and twisted columns for legs.” 

All the people laughed, especially the children and the 
young girls. 

At last the executioner stamped his foot. The wheel began 
to turn. Quasimodo reeled in spite of his bonds. The aston* 
ishraent suddenly depicted upon his misshapen face redoubled 
the bursts of laughter around him. 

Suddenly, just as the wheel in its revolution presented to 
Master Pierrat Quasimodo’s mountainous back, Master Pierrat 
raised his arm : the thin Inslios hissed through the air like a 
brood of vipers, and fell furiously upon tlie wretched man’s 
shoulders. 

Quasimodo started as if roused abruptly from a dream. 
He began to understand. Ho writhed in his bonds; surprise 
and pain distorted the muscles of his face, but he did not lieave 
a sigh. He merely bent his head back, to the right, then to 
the loft, shaking it like a bull stung in tho flank by a 
gadfly. 

A second blow followed tho first, then a third, and another, 
and another, and so on and on. The wheel did not cease from 
turning, or tlio blows from raining down. 

Soon the blood spurted; it streamed in countless rivu- 
lets over the hunchback’s swarthy shoulders; and the slender 
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tlionga, as they rent the air, sprinkled it in drops among the 
crowd. 

Quasimodo had resumed, apparently at least, his former 
impassivity. He had tried at first, secretly and without great 
visible effort, to burst his bonds. His eye kindled, liis muscles 
stiffened, liis limbs gathered all their force, and the straps and 
chains stretched. The struggle was mighty, prodigious, dosper- 
ate ; but the tried and tested fetters of the provosty held firm. 
They cracked j and tliat was all. Quasimodo fell bade ex- 
hausted. Surprise gave way, upon his features, to a look of 
bitter and profound dejection. He closed his single eye, 
drojjped his head upon his breast, and feigned death. 

Thenceforth he did not budge. Nothing could wring a 
movement from him, — neither Jiis blood, which still llowed, 
nor the blows, which iuci-eased in fury, nor the rage of tlie 
executioner, who became excited and intoxicated by his work, 
nor the noise of the horrid lashes, keener and shai'per tlian the 
stings of wasps. 

At last an usher from the Chatelet, dressed in black, mounted 
on a black horse, who had boon posted beside the ladder from 
the beginning of the execution of the sentence, extended his 
ebony wand towards the hourglass. The executioner paused. 
The wheel stopped. Quasimodo’s eye reopened slowly. 

The flagellation was ended. Two attendants of the execu- 
tiouer washed the victim’s bleeding shoulders, rubbed them with 
some salve which at once closed all the wounds, and threw over 
his back a piece of yellow cotton cloth cut after the pattern of 
a priest’s cope. Meanwhile Pierrat Torterue let his red lashes 
soaked with blood drip upon, the pavement. 

But all was not over for Quasimodo. He had still to spend 
in the pillory that hour so judiciovrsly added by Master Florian 
Barbedienne to the sentence of Master Robert d’Estoutoville, — • 
all to the greater glory of Jean de Cumene’s old physiological 
and psychological pun : ^^Surdus ahurdiis.** 

The hourglass was therefore turned, and the hunchback was 
left bound to the plank as before, in order that justice might bo 
executed to the utmost. 

The people, particularly in the Middle Ages, were to society 
what the child is to a family. So long as they remain in their 
primitive condition of ignorance, of moml and intellectual non- 
age, it may be said of them as of a child : — 

That age is without pity. 
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Wo have already shown that Quasimodo was the object of 
universal hatred, — for more then one good reason, it is true. 
There was hardly a single spectator in the crowd who had not 
— or did not think he had — grounds for complaint against the 
malicious hunchback of Uotre Dame. Every one was delighted 
to see him in the pillory ; and the severe punishment which ho 
had just received, and the piteous slate in which it had left him, 
far from softening the hearts of the po}>ulace, had made their 
hatred keener by adding to it a spice of merriment. 

Thus, “public vengeance,” as tl»e legal jargon still styles 
it, once satisfied, a thousand 2n’ivate spites took their turn at 
revenge. Here, as in the Great Hall, the women made them- 
selves especially conspicuous. All bore him a grudge, — soino 
for his mischief, others for his ugliness. The latter were the 
more furious. 

“ Oh, you imago of Antiolirist ! ” said one. 

“ Broomstick rider I ” cried anotlier. 

“ What a fi^io tragic face I ” j'ellecl a third. “ It would 
surely make you Lord of Misrule, if to-day were only yester- 
day." 

“That’s right,” added an old woman. “This is the pillory 
face. When shall we have the gallows face? ” 

“When shall we see you buried a hundi’ed feet bolow 
ground, with your big bell upon your head, you cursed bell 
ringer ? ” 

“And to think that it*s this demon that rings the Ange- 
lusl” 

“ Oh, you deaf man I you blind man I you hunohbaok ! you 
monster 1 ” 

And the two students, Jehan du Moulin and Robin Poiisse- 
pain, sang at the top of their voices tlie old popular refrain : — 

“A hidfcor for the gallows bird! 

A fagot for the ugly ape! ” 

Countless other insults rained upon him, mingled with hoots, 
curses, laughter, and occasional stones. 

Quasimodo was deaf, but his sight was capital, and the fury 
of the mob was no loss forcibly painted on their faces than in 
their words. Besides, tho stones whiob struok him explained 
the peals of laughter. 

Ho bore it for a time ; but little by little his patience, which 
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had resi£5ted the torturer's whip, gave way and rebelled against 
all these insect stings. The Astui-ian bull, which pays but little 
lieed to the attacks of the picador, is maddened by the dogs and 
the bandei'ilioa. 

At first he glanced slowly and threateningly around the 
crowd 5 but, bound fast as he was, his glance was impotent to 
drive away tliose flies which galled his wounds. Then ho 
struggled in his fetters, and liis frantic efforts made the old 
pillory yheel creak upon, its timbers. All this only increased 
the shouts and derision of the crowd. 

Then the wretched man, unable to break the collai* which 
lield him chained like a wild beast, became quiet again; only 
at intervals a sigh of rage heaved Jiis breast, llis face showed 
no trace of mortification or shame. He was too far removed 
from the existing state of society, and too nearly allied to 
a state of nature, to know what shame was. Besides, it is 
doubtful if infamy be a thing which can be felt by one 
afflicted with that degree of deformity. But rage, hate, de- 
spair, slowly veiled the hideous face with a cloud wliich 
grew darker and darker, more and more heavily ohargod 
with an electricity revealed by countless flashes from the eye 
of the Cyclop. 

However, this cloud was lightened for a moment as a mule 
passed through the crowd, bearing a priest on his back. As 
soon as he saw that mule and that priest, the poor sufferer’s 
face softened. The fury which convulsed it gave way to a 
strange smile, full of ineffable sweetness, affection, and ten- 
derness. As the priest approached, this smile became more 
pronounced, more distinct, more radiant. It was as if the 
unhappy man hailed the coming of a Savior. Yet, when the 
luulc was near enough to tho pillory for hia rider to recognize 
the prisoner, the priest cast down his eyes, turned back ab- 
ruptly, spurred his animal on cither side as if in haste to avoid 
humiliating appeals, and very far from anxious to bo greeted 
and recognized by a poor devil in such a plight. 

The priest was the archdeacon Don Claude Frollo. 

The cloud grew darker than over upon tlie face of Quasi- 
modo. Tlie smile lingered for some time, although it became 
bitter, dejected, profoundly sad. 

Time passed. Ho had been there at least an hour and 
a half, woiinded, illtreated, incessantly mocked, and almost 
stoned to death. 
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Sudclenl}' he Jigain struggled in liis chains with renewed 
despair, wliioh made all tlie timbers that held him quiver j and 
breaking the silence which he had hitherto obstinately kept, 
he cried in a hoarse and furious voice more like the bark of 
a dog than a human cry, and which drowned the sound of the 
hooting, “ Water! ” 

This exclamation of distre^, far from exciting compassion, 
only increased the amusement of the good Parisian populace 
Avho surrounded the ladder, and who, it must bo confessed, 
taken in the mass' and as a multitude, Avere at this time scarcely 
less cruel and brutish than that horrible tribe of Vagrant Vag- 
abonds to whom Ave have already introduced the reader, and 
who were simply the loAvest stratum of the people. Not a 
A’’oice was raised around the wretched sufferer, except to mock 
at his thirst, Certainly ho Avas at this moment more grotesque 
and repulsive than he Avas pitiable, with his livid and stream- 
ing face, his wild eye, his mouth foaming with rage and suffer- 
ing, and his tongue protruding. It must also be acknowledged 
that, even had there been in the throng any charitable soul 
tempted to give a cup of cold water to the miserable oreature 
in his agony, so strong an idea of shame and ignominy was 
attached to the infamous steps of the pillory, that this alone 
would have sufficed to repel the Good Samaritan. 

. In a few minutes Quasimodo cast a despairing look upon 
the crowd, and repeated in a still more lieartrending voice, 
“Water I” 

Every one laughed, 

“ Drink that I ” shouted Robin Poussepain, flinging in his 
face a sponge Avhich had been dragged through the gutter. 
“ There, yon deaf monster I I owe you something.” 

A woman aimed a atone at his head : — 

“ That Avill teach you to wake us at night Avith your cursed 
chimes ! ” 

“ Well, my boy J ” howled a cripple, striving to reach him 
with his crutch, “ will you cast spells on us again from the top 
of the towers of Notre Dame?” 

" Here’s a porringer to drink out of 1 ” added a man, letting 
fly a broken Jug at his breast. “’Twaa you who made my 
Avife give birth to a double-headed cliiid, Just by Avalking 
past her.” 

“ And my cat have a kitten Avitli six feet I ” slniekod an 
old woman, hurling a tile at him. 
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“ Water 1 ” repeated the gasping Quasimodo, for the third 
time. 

At this moment ho saw the crowd separate. A young girl, 
oddly dressed, stepped from their midst. She was aocompanied 
by a little white goat with gilded horns, and held a tambourine 
in her hand, 

Quasimodo’s eye gleamed. It was the gypsy girl whom he 
had tried to carry off the nighi> before, — a freak for which he 
dimly felt that he was even ixow being punished ; wliioh was 
not in the least true, since he was only punished for Iho mis- 
fortune of being deaf, and having been tried by a deaf judgo. 
He did not doubt that she too came to be avoiiged, and to take 
her turn at him with the rest. 

Ho watohed her nimbly climb the ladder. Rage and spile 
choked him. PIo longed to destroy the XDillory 5 and had the 
lightning of his eye had power to blast, the gypsy girl would 
have been reduced to ashes long before she reached the plat- 
form. 

Without a word she approached the sufferer, who vainly 
writhed and twisted to avoid her, and loosening a gourd from 
her girdle, she raised it gently to the parched lips of the miser- 
able wretch. 

Then from that eye, hitherto so dry and burning, a great 
tear trickled, and rolled slowly down the misshapen face, so 
long convulsed with despair. It was perhaps the first tliat the 
unfortunate man had ever shed. 

But he forgot to drink. The gypsy girl made her custo- 
mary little grimace of impatience, and smilingly pressed the 
neck of the gourd to Quasimodo’s jagged mouth. 

He drank long draughts ; his thirst was ardent. 

When he had done, the poor wretch put out his black lips, 
doubtless to kiss the fair hand which had helped him. But 
the girl, perhaps not quite free from distrust, and mindful of 
the violent attempt of the pre-vions might, withdrew her hand 
with the terrified gesture of a child who fears being bitten by 
a wild animal. 

Then the poor deaf man fixed upon her a look of reproach 
and unutterable sorrow. 

It would anywhere Iiave been a touching sight, to see this 
lovely girl, fresh, pure, charming, and yet so weak, thus de- 
voutly hastening to the help of so much misery, deformity, and 
malice. Upon a pillory, the sight was sublime. 
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The people themselves were afifeoted by it, and began to 
clap their hands and shout : — 

“ jNoel 1 Noel I ” 

It was at this instant that the x'ecluse saw, from the win- 
dow of iier cell, the gypsy girl upon the pillory, and hurled her 
ominous cm'se at her head : — 

“ May you. be accursed, daughter of Egypt I accursed ! 
accursed ! ” 


ALOINA THE ENCHANTRESS. 

By LUDOVICO ARIOSTO. 

(From tbe “ Orlando Fiirloso.”) 

[Ludovico AniosTO, one of tlie greatest of Italian poeta, Nvas born at Reggio, 
In northern Jtaly, Sopteinbar 8, 1474. He was intended for the law by his 
father, biU, at length, being allowed to follow his own inclinatlonsj studied the 
Qlas.sics and devoted himself to literature. Abont 1503 be settled iti Ferrara 
aud entered the service of Cardinal Ippolilo d'Eslo, who employed liim in vari- 
ous political negotiations. During his leisure bonra throughout a period of ten 
yearn he wrote his masterpiece, “Orlando Furioso” (Orlando Mad), an cpio 
poem in forty-five cantos, celebiitting the achleveinenta of the Paladins of Charle- 
magne In the wars between the Christians and the Moors. It is virtually a con- 
tinuation of Bolardo’fl, motrloni romauoo, “Orlando Innamorato” (Orlando In 
Love). Ariosto subsequently joined the court of the cardinal’s brother, Al- 
fopso, Duke of Ferrara, and In 1512 was appointed governor of Garfagnana, a 
mountulnotts district infested with brigands. Attorn successful administration 
of three years he returned to Ferrara, whore ho died June 6, 1583. Besides his 
main work ho wrote comedies, satires, Bonnets, aud Latin poems.] 

The traveler, he, whom sea or mountain sunder 
TTiom his own countiy, sees things strange aud new j 
That the misjudging vulgar, which lies under 
The mist of ignorance, osteeras untrue: 

Rejecting whatsoever is a wonder, 

Unless ^tis palpable and plain to view ; 

Hence inexperience, aa I know full well, 

Will yield small credence to tlio tale I tell. 

But be this great or small, I know not why 
The rabble’s silly judgment I should fear, 

Convinced you will not think the tale a Ue^ 

In whom the light of reason shines so clear, 

And hence to you it is I only try 
The fruit of my fatigues to render dear. 

9 
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I ended where Eriplula in guard 

Of bridge and stream was seen, the passage barred 

Of finest metal was her armor bright, 

With gems of many colors overspread, 

The ta^viiy jacinth, yellow chrysolite, 

Tlie emerald green of hue, and ruby red. 

Jlonnted, bub not on palfrey, for the fight,; 

In place of that, she on a wolf had sped. 

Sped on a wolf towards the pass* and rode 
On sell, that rich beyond all custom showed. 

No larger wolf, I ween, Apulia roams; 

More huge than bull ; unguided by her hand t 
Although upon no bit the monster foams, 

Docile, I hnow not wl»y, to her command 
The accursed Plague, arrayed in surcoat, comes 
Above her arms, in color like the sand ; 

That, saving in its dye, was of the sort 
"Which bishops and which prelates wear at court. 

Tlie giantess's crest and shield appear, 

Por ensign, decked with swoln and poisonous toad. 
Her the two damsels to the cavalier 
Before the bridge, prepared for battle, showed, 
Threatening, as wont to some, with leveled spear, 
To do the warrior scorn and bar the road. 

Bidding him turn, she to Rogero cries ; 

A lanco ho takes, and threats her and defies. 

As quick and daring, the gigantic Pest 
Spurred her wolf, seated well for that dread game : 
In mid career she laid her lance in rest, 

And made earth quake beneath her as she came j 
Yet at the encounter fierce the champaign pressed, 
Fop underneath the casque, with steadfast aim, 

So hard Kogero smote her, that lie bore 
The beldam backward six good yards and more: 

And came already with his lifted blade, 

Drawn for that end, to take her haughty head ; 

To him an easy task j for she was laid 
Among the grass and flowers, like one that's dead. 
But, « 'Tis enough that she is vanqiiislied,” said 
The pair: ‘^no further press thy vengeance dread. 
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Bheatlie, courteous cavalier, thy sword anew; 

Vass we the river, and our way pursue.” 

Along the path, which tlirough a forest lay 
Eoiigliish and soinedeal ill to beat, they w'ent, 
Besides that strait and stony was the way, 

This, nigh directly, scaled a hill’s asconb. 

But, when arrived upon the summit, they 
Issued upon a mead of vast extent; 

And a more pleasant palace on tiiafc gveou. 

Beheld, and brighter than was ever seen. 

To meet the child, Alcina, fair of hue, 

Advanced some way beyond the outer gate; 

And, girded by a gay and courtly crew, 

Rogero there received in lordly state : 

While all the rest to him such lionor do, 

And on the knight with such deep reverence wait, 
They could not have displayed more zeal and lovo, 
Had Jove descended from tlio choirs above. 

Not so much does the palace, fair to see, 

In riches other princely domes excel, 

As that the gentlest, fairest company 

Which the whole world contains, within it dwell : 

Of either sex, with small variety 

Between, in youth and beauty matched as well : 

The fay alone exceeds tho rest as far 

As the bright sun outshines each lesser star. 

Her shape is of such perfect symmetry, 

As best to feign tlie industrious painter knows, 
With long and knotted tresses; to the eye 
Not yellow gold with brighter luster glows. 

Upon hor tender check tho mingled dye 
Is scattered, of the lily and the rose. 

Like ivory smooth, the forehead gay and round 
Pills up the space, and forms a fitting bound. 

Two black and slender arches rise above 
Two clear black eyes, say suns of radiant light; 
Which ever softly beam and slowly move ; 

Bound these appears to sport in frolic flight. 
Hence scattering all his shafts, the little Love, 
And seems to plunder hearts in open sight. 
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Thence, through mid visage, does the nose descend, 
■\Yiiero Envy finds not blemish to amend. 

As if between two vales, which softly curl, 

The mouth witli vermeil tint is eeen to glow ; 
Within ave strung two rows of orient pearl, 

Which her delicious lips shut up or show. 

Of force to melt the heart of any churl, 

However rude, heiieo courteous accents flow; 

And hero that gentle suiilo receives its birth, 
Which opes at will a paradise on earth. 

Like milk tlie Imsom, and the neck of snow ; 

Hound is the neck, and full and large the breast; 
Where, fresh and firm, two ivory apples grow, 
Which rise and fall, as, to the margin pressed 
liy pleasant breeze, the billows come and go. 

Not prying Argus could discern the rest. 

Yet might the observing eye of things concealed 
Conjecture safely, from the charms revealed. 

To all her arms a just proportion bear, 

And a white hand is oftentimes descried, 

Which narrow is, and somedeal long ; and where 
No knot appears, nor vein is signified. 

Hot finish of that stately shape and rare, 

A foot, neat, short, and round, beneath is spied. 
Angelic visions, creatures of the sky, 

Concealed beneath uo covering veil can lie. 

A springe is planted in Rogero’s way, 

On all sides did she speak, smile, sing, or move; 
No wonder then the stripling was her prey, 

Who ill the Mry saw such show of love. 

Witli him the guilt and falsehood little weigh, 

Of which the offended myrtle told above. 

Nor will he thiuk that perfidy and guile 
Can be united with so sweet a smile. 

No I he could now believe, by magic art, 

Astolpho well transformed upon the plain, 

Nor punishment of foul ungrateful heart, 

And haply meriting severer pain. 

And, as for all lie heard him lato impart, 

’Twas prompted by revenge, 'twas false and vain. 
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By liate and malice was the sufferer stung, 

To blame and wound the fay with slanderous tongue. 

The beauteous lady whom he loved so well 
Is newly banished from his altered breast \ 

For (such the magic of Alcina’s spell) 

She every ancient passion dispossessed r 
And in his bosom, there alone to dwell, 

The imago of her love and self impressed. 

So witched, Hogero sure some grace deserves, 

If from his faith his frail affection swerves. 

At board lyre, lute, and harp of tuneful string, 

And other aouuda, in mixed diversity, 

Made, round about, the joyous palace ring, 

With glorious concert and sweet harmony. 

Nor lacked there well-accordod voice to sing 
Of love, its passion and its ecstasy; 

Nor ^vho, with rare inventions, choicely versed, 
Delightful fiction to the guests reliearsed. 

What table, spread by whatsoever heir 
Of Ninus, though triumphant were the board, 

Or what more famous and more costly, where 
Cleopatra feasted with the Latian lord, 

Could with this banquet’s matchless joys compare, 
By the fond fairy for Eogero stored ? 

1 think nob such a feast is spread above, 

Where Ganymede presents the cup to Jove. 

They form a ring, the board and festive cheer 
Bemoved, and sitting, play a merry game : 

Each asks, still whisporing in a neighbor’s oar, 

What secret jjleases best ; to Icniglit and dame 
A fair occasion, without let or fear, 

Their love, unheard of any, to proclaim. 

And in conclusion the two lovers plight 
Their word, to meet together on that night. 

Soon, and niucli sooner than their wont, was ended 
The game at which the palace inmates play : 

When pages on the troop with torohes tended, 

And with their radiance chased the night away. 

To seek his bed the paladin ascended, 

Girt with that goodly squadron, in a gay 
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And airy bower, appointed for his rest, 

*Mid all the others chosen as the best. 

And wlien of comfits and of cordial wine 
A fitting proffer has been made anew, 

The guests their bodies reverently incline. 

And to their bowers depart the courtly crew. 

He upon perfumed sheets, whose texture fine 
Seemed of Arachne’s loom, his body threw; 

Hearkening the wliile with still attentive ears, 

If he the coming of the lady hears. 

At every movement lieard on distant floor, 

Hoping 'twas she, Rogero raised his liead : 

He thinks he hears; but it is heard no more, 

Then sighs at his mistake: ofttimes froju bed 
He issued, and undid his chamber door, 

And peeped abroad, but still no better sped ; 

And cursed a thousand times the hour that she 
So long retarded his felicity. 

“Yes, now she comes,” the stripling often said, 

Amd reckoned up the paces, as he lay, 

Whioh from her bower were haply to be made 
To that where ho was waiting for the fay. 

These thoughts, and other thoughts as vain, he weighed 
Reforo she oame, and, restless at her stay, 

Often believed some hindrance, yet unscanned, 

Might inlerpose between the fruit and liand. 

At length, wlien dropping sweets the costly fay 
Had put some end to her pcifumei’y, 

The time now come she need no more delay, 

Since all was hushed within the palace, she 
Stole from her bower alone, through secret way, 

And passed towards the chamber silently, 

'Where on his coucli the youthful cavalier 
Lay, with a heart long lorn by Hope and Pear. 

When the successor of Astolpho spies 
Tliose smiling stars above him, at the sight 
A flame, like that of kindled sulphur, flies 
Through his full veins, as ravished by delight 
Out of himself; and now uj> to the eyes 
Plunged in a sea of blms, ho swims outright. 
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He leaps from bod and folds her to his breast, 

Nor waits until the lady be uudressed j 

Though but in a light sendal clad, that she 
Wore in the place of farthiugale or gown j 
■Whioh o’er a shift of finest quality, 

And white, about her Ibnbs the fay had thrown : 
The mantle yielded at his touch, as he 
Embraced her, and that veil remaiued alone, 

■Which upon every side the damsel shows, 

More than clear glass the lily or the rose. 

The plant no closer does the ivy clip, 

With whose green boughs its stem is interlaced, 
Than those fond lovers, each from either’s lip 
The balmy breath collecting, lie embraced: 

Rich perfume this, whose like no seed or slip 
Bears in sweet Indian or Sabmau wastes 
While so to speak their joys is either fixed, 

That oftouthnes those meeting lips arc mixed. 

These things were carried closely by the damo 
And youth, or if surmised, were never bruited ^ 

For silence seldom was a cause for blame, 

But ofteuer as a virtue well reputed. 

By those shrewd courtiers, conscious of his claim, 
Rogero is ■with proffers fair saluted: 

Worshiped of all those inmates, who fulfill 
In this the enamored fay, Aicina’s will. 

No pleasure is omitted there; since they 
Alike arc prisoners in Love’s hall. 

They change theiv raiment twice or thrice a day, 
Now for tliis use, and now at other call. 

’Tis often feast, and always holiday j 

^Tia wrestling, touxmey, pageant, bath, and ball | 

Now underneath a hill by fountain cast, 

They read the amorous lays of ages i)ast ; 

Now by glad hill, or through the shady dale, 

They hunt the fearful hate, and now they flush 
With busy dog, sagacious of the trail, 

Wild pheasant from the stubble field or bush. 

Now where green junipers perfume the gale, 
Suspend the snare, or lime the fluttering thrush; . 
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And casting now for fislij with net or hook, 

Disturb their secret haunts in pleasant brook. 

Rogero revels there, in like delight, 

While Charles and Agramaut are troubled sore. 

But not for hini their story will I slight, 

Nor Bradainant forget j who evermore, 

’^lid toilsome pain and care, her cherished knight, 
liavished from her, did many a day deplore j 
Whom by unwonted ways, transported through 
Mid air, the damsel saw, nor wliither knew, 

Of her I speak before tlie royal pair, 

Who many days pursued her search in vain; 

By shadowy wood, or over champaign bare, 

By farm and city, and by hill and plain ; 

But seeks her cherished friend with fruitless care, 
Divided by such space of land and main : 

Often she goes among the Paynim spears, 

Yet never aught of her Itogero hears. 

Of hundreds ciuestioned, upon every side. 

Each day, no answer ever gives content. 

She roams from post to post, and far and wide 
Searches pavilion, lodging, booth, or tout, 

And this, 'mid foot or horseman, uuespied, 

May safely do, without impediment, 

Thanks to the ring, whose more than mortal aid, 
When in her month, conceals tlio vanished maid. 

She cannot, will not, think that he is dead J 
Because the wreck of such a noble knight 
Would from Hydaspes’ distant waves have spread, 
To where tlie sun descends with westering light. 
She knows not what to think, nor whither sped, 
He roams in earth or air j yet, hapless wight, 

Him ever seeks, and for attendant train 
Has sobs and sighs, and every bitter ijain. 

At length to find the wondrous cave she thought, 
Where the prophetio bones of Merlin lie, 

And there lament herself until she wrought 
Dpon the pitying maihle to reply j 
Eor thence, if yet he lived, would she be taught. 
Or this glad life to hard necessity 
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Had yielded «p j aiid, when she was possessed 
Of tlie seer’s counsels, would pursue the best. 

With this intention, Bradamaut her way 
Directed thither, where in Poictier’s wood 
The vocal tomb, containing Merliu^s clay, 

Concealed in Alpine place and savage, stood. 

But that enchantress sage, who night and day 
Thought of the damsel, watchful for her good, 

She, I repeat, wlio taught her what should be 
In that fair grotto her posterity ; 

She who preserved her with protecting care, 

That same enchantress, still benign and wise, 

Who, knowing she a matchless race should bear 
Of men, or rather senai-deitios. 

Spies daily what her thoughts and notions are, 

Amd lots for her each day, divining, tries 5 — 

She all Bogero’s fortune knew, how freed ; 

Then borne to India by the griffin steed : 

Him on that courser plainly she had eyed, 

Who would not the controlling rein obey; 

IVhen, severed by such interval, be hied, 

Dome through the perilous, unwonted way, 

And know that ho sport, dance, and banquet plied. 
And lapt in idleness and pleasure lay ; 

Nor memory of his lord nor of the dame, 

Once loved so well, preserved, nor of his fame. 

And thus such gentle Icnight inglorioiisly 
Would have consumed his fairest years and best 
In long iuacUon, afterwards to be, 

Body and soul, destroyed j and possessed 
Alone by us in perpetuity, 

That flower, wliose sweets outlive the fragile rest 
Which quickens man when he in earth is laid, 
Would have been plucked or severed in the blade, 

But that onehantvesa kind, who with more caro 
Than for liimsolf he watched, still kept the knight, 
Designed to drag him, by rough road and bare, 
Towards true virtue, in his own despite j 
As often o\mning leech will burn and pare 
The flesh, and poisonous drug employ aright i 
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^'Vllo, though at first his cruel art offend, 

Is thanked, since he preserves us, in the end. 

She, not like old Atlautes, rendered blind 
By the great love she to the stripling hoye, 

Set not on gifting him with life her mind, 

As rvas the scope of that enchanter hoar ; 

Who, reckless all of fame and praise declined, 

Wislicd length of days to his Bogero more 
Than that,4:o win a world’s applause, the peer 
Should of his joyous life forego one year. 

By him he to Alcina’aisle had been 
Dispatched, that in her palace he might dwell, 
Forgetting arms; and, as enchanter seen 
In magic and the use of every spell, 

The heart had fastened of that fairy queen, 

Bnamoied of the gentle youth, so well, 

That she the knot would never disengage, 

Though he should, live to more than Nestor's age. 

THE PRINCE. 

St NICCOLO MACHIAVELLl. 

[Niccoio MAcnuvBtr. 1 , FJorenlino writer and Blatcsinan, was born May 8, 
14(50. llo camo of a noblo but Impoverislied family, liis father being Bernardo 
Maoblavelll, a jurist. Ho was sccroiaty of the council named “ Tho Ton ” from 
1408 until tho'fall of tho repubUo in 1612, and during this time was occupied in 
the voUuuinou;^ corrcBpondcnco of his bureau, in diplomatic missions to Fi-auco, 
Germany, and the petty states of Italy, and in the organization of tho Tlorentino 
. militia. On the leatorntiou of tbo Medici l« 1612, he was banished, and in tho 
following year arrested and subjected to torture on tho charge of conspiracy, 
hut was aoon pardoned and liberated. Tlie next eight yoara ho spent in retire- 
ment and literary work, was tlion again employed ns ambassador, and died at 
Florence, June 22, 1627. Illsoluof works are; “The Prince'* (II Principe), a 
study of ihofovtnding and maintenance of aatato j ** Plorentlno History *’ ; “Art 
of ■\7ar” ; “ discourses on Livy”} “ Alaudrngoltt," and other comedies.] 

Of Cruelty and Clemency, .,vnd tviiETHER it is Better 
TO BE Loved than Feared. 

To proceed to other qualities which are requisite in those 
who govern. A prince ought imquestiqnably to be meroiful, 
hut sliould take care how he executes his olomenoy. Ciesar 
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Borgia was accounted cruel; but it was to that cruelty that 
ho was indebted for the advantage of uniting Romagna to his 
other dominions, and of establishing in tliat province peace and 
tranquillity, of which it had been so long deprived. And, 
everything well considered, it must be allowed that this prince 
showed greater olemenoy than the people of Florence, who, to 
avoid the reproach of eruelty, suffered Pistoia to be destroyed. 
When it is necessary for a prince to restrain his subjects within 
the bounds of duty, he should not regard the imputation of 
cruelty, because by making a few examples, he will find that 
ho really showed more Iiumaiiity in tlie end, than he, who by 
too great indulgence, suffers disorders to arise, which commonly 
terminate in rapine and murder. For such disorders disturb 
a whole community, whilst punishments inflicted by the prince 
affect only a few individuals. 

This is particularly true with respect to a new prince, who 
can scarcely avoid the reproacli of cruelty, every new govern* 
ment being replete with dangers. Thus Virgil makes Dido 
excuse her severity, by the necessity to which she was reduced 
of maintaining the interests of a tliroue which she did not 
inherit from her ancestors: — 

Res dura eb rogni novitas me tafia cogunt 

Molii'i, et lat^ fines custodo tueri. — uEn. lib. i. 

A prince, however, should not be afraid of phantoms of his 
own raising ; neither should lie lend too ready an ear to terri- 
fying tales which may be told him, but should temper his mercy 
with prudence, in such a manner that too much confidence may 
nob put him off his guard, nor causeless jealousies make him 
insupportable. Tliere is a medium between a foolish security 
and an unreasonable distrust. 

It lias been sometimes asked whetlier it is bettor to bo 
loved than feared j to which I answer that one should wish to 
be both. But as that is a hard matter to accomplish, I think, 
if it is necessary to make a selection, tliat it is safer to be feared 
than bo loved. For it may be truly affirmed of mankind in 
general that they are ungrateful, fickle, timid, dissembling, 
and self-interested ; so long as you can serve them, they are 
entirely devoted to you ; their wealth, their blood, their lives, 
and oven their offspring are at your disposal, when you have 
no occasion for them ; but in tho day of need, they turn their 
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back upon you. The prince who relies on professions couris 
his own destruction, because tlio friends whom ho acquires by 
means of money alone, and whoso attachment does not spring 
from a regard for personal merit, are seldom proof against re- 
verse of fortune, but abandon their benefactor when he most 
requires tlieir services. Men are generally more inclinecl to 
submit to him who makes himself dreaded, than to one who 
merely strives to bo beloved ; and the reason is obvious, for 
friendship of this kind, being a mere moral tie, a species of 
duty resulting from a benefit, cannot endure against the calcu- 
lations of interest : whereas fear carries with it the dread of 
punishment, which never loses its influence. A prince, how- 
ever, ought to make himself feared, iu such a manner that if 
he cannot gain the love, he may at least avoid the hatred, of 
liis subjects ; and lie may attain this object by respecting his 
subjects’ properly and the lionor of their wives. If he finds 
it absolutely neoessary to inflict the punishment of death, ho 
should avow the reason for it, and above all things, he should 
abstain from touching the property of the condemned party. 
For certain it is that men sooner forget the death of their rela- 
tions than the loss of their patrimony. Besides, when he once 
begins to live by means of rapine, many occasions offer for 
seizing the wealth of his subjects j but there will be little or 
no necessity for shedding blood. 

But when a prince is at the head of his army, and has under 
his command a multitude of soldiers, he sliouki make littlo 
account of being esteemed cruel j such a character will be tise- 
ful to him, by keeping his troops in obedience, and preventing 
every species of faction. 

Hanniljal, among many other admirable talents, possessed in 
a high degree that of making liimself feared by his troops; 
insomuch, that having led a very large ainny, composed of all 
kinds of people, into a foreign country, he never had occasion, 
either in prosperity or adversity, to ijunish the least disorder 
or tlie sliglitest want of discipline : and this can only bo at- 
tributed lo liis extreme severity, and such other qualities as 
caused him to be feared and respected by his soldiers, and 
without wliich his extraordinary talents and courage would 
have ijeen unavailing. 

There have been writers notwilhatandiiig, but, in my opin- 
ion, very injudicious ones, who, whilst they render every de- 
gree of justice to his talents and his splendid achievements, 
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still coudemn the priuciplo on whicli ho acted. But nothing 
cau in tliis respect niore fully justify him than the exam2jle of 
Soipio, one of the gToatest generals mentioned in history. His 
extreme indulgence towards the troops he commanded in Spain 
occasioned disorders, and at length a revolt, which drew on 
him from Fabius Maximus, in full senate, the reproach of having 
destroyed the Roman soldiery. This general having suffered 
the barbarous conduct of one of his lieutenants towards tho 
Locrians to go unpiini.shed, a senator, in liis justification, ob- 
served that there were some men who knew l)etter how to 
avoid doing ill themselves than to piuiish it in others. This 
excess of indulgence would in time have tarnished the glory 
and reputation of Scipio, if lie had been a i3rince j but as he 
lived under a republican government, it was not only connived 
at, but redounded to hia glory. 

I conclude, then, with regard, to the question, whether it is 
better to be loved tlmn feared, — that it depends on the incli- 
nations of the subjects themselves, whether they will love their 
prince or not ; but the prince has it in his own power to make 
them fear him, and if ho is wise, ho will rather rely on Ins own 
resources tliau on the caprice of others, remembering tliat h© 
should at the same time so conduct himself ns to avoid being 
hated. 

Weetheu Puinoes oxtght to be Paithfttl to their 
ENGAGE ftfENTS. 

It is unquestionably very praiseworthy in princes to be faith- 
ful to their engagements j but among those of the present day, 
who have been distinguished for great exploits, few indeed have 
been remarkable for this virtue, or have scrupled to deceive 
others who may have relied on their good faith. 

It should therefore be known that there are two ways of 
deciding any contest '• the one by laws, the other by force. The 
first is peculiar to men, the second to beasts j but when laws 
are not sufficiently powerful, it is necessary to recur to force : 
n prince ought therefore to understand how to use both these 
descriptions of arms. This doctrine is admirably illustrated to 
us by the ancient poets in the allegorical history of the educa- 
tion of Achilles, and many other princes of antiquity, by tho 
centaur Chiron, who, under the double form of man and beast, 
taught those who were destined to govern, that it was their 
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duty to use by turns the arms adapted to both these natures, 
seeing that one without the other cannot be of any durable 
advantage. Now, ns a prince must learn how to aot the part 
of a beast sometimes, he should make the fox and the lion his 
patterns. The hrst can but feeldy defend himself against the 
^yolf, and the latter readily falls into such snares as are laid for 
him. From the fox, therefore, a prince will learn dexterity in 
avoiding snares, and from the lion, how to employ his strength 
to keep the wolves in awe. But they who entirely rely upon 
the lioa’a strength, will not always meet with succeiss ; in other 
words, a prudent prince cannot and ouglib not to keep his word, 
except when he can do it without injury to Iiimsolf, or when the 
circumstances under which ho contracted the engagement still 
exist. 

I should he cautiousin inculcating such a precept if all men 
were good 5 hut as the generality of mankind are wicked, and 
ever ready to break their words, a prince should not pique liim- 
salf in keeping his more scrupulously, especially as it is always 
easy to justify a breacli of faith on his part. I could give nu- 
moroua proofs of this, and show numberless engagements and 
treaties which have been violated by the treachery of princes, 
and that those who enacted the i)art of the fox have always 
succeeded beat in thoir affairs. It Is necessary, however, to 
disguise the appearance of craft, and thoroughly to understand 
the art of feigning and dissembling j for men are generally so 
simple and so weak, that ho who wishes to deceive easily finds 
dupes. 

One example, taken from the history of our own times, will 
be suffioiont. Pope Alexander VI. played durbig his whole life 
a game of deception ; and notwithstandii^ hin faithless conduct 
W'as extremely well known, liia artifices always proved success- 
ful. Oaths and protestations cost him nothing ; never did a 
prince so often break his word or pay less regard to Ins engage- 
ments. This was because he so well understood this chapter 
in the art of goveriiinent. 

It is not necessary, however, for a prince to possess all the 
good qualities I have ennmorated, but it is indispensable that 
he should appear to have them. I will even, venture to affirm 
that it is sometimes dangerous to use, though it is always use- 
ful to seem to possess them. A prince should earnestly en- 
deavor to gain the reputation of kindness, clemency, piety, 
justice, and fidelity to his engagements. He ought to possess 
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all these good qualities, but still retain such power oyer him- 
self as to display tlieir opposites wlionever it may be expedient. 
I maintain that a prince, and especially a new prince, cannot 
with impunity exercise all the virtues, because his own self- 
preservation will often compel him to violate the laws of char- 
ity, religion, and humanity. He should habituate liimself to 
bend easily to the various circumstances wliich may from time 
to time surround him. In a word, it will be as useful to him 
to persevere in the path of rectitude, while he feels no incon- 
venience in doing so, as to know how to deviate from it when 
cireumstanoes dictate such a course. He should make it a rule, 
above all thlugs, i\evev to utter any tUUig which does not breathe 
of kindness, justice, good faith, and piety : this last quality it 
is most important for him to appear to possess, as men in, gen- 
eral judge more from appearances than from reality. All men 
have eyes, but few have the gift of penetration. Every one sees 
your exterior, but few can discern what you have in your heart 5 
and those few dare not oppose the voice of the multitude, who 
have the majesty of their prince on their side. Now, in form- 
ing a judgment of the minds of men, and more especially of 
princes, as we caiiuot recur to any tribunal, we must attend 
only to results. Let it then be the prince’s chief care to main- 
tain his authority; the means ho employs, be what they may, 
will, for this purpose, always appear honorable and meet ap- 
plause } for the vulgar are ever caught by appearances, and 
judge only by the event. And as the world is chiefly composed 
of such as are called the vulgar, the voice of the few is seldom 
or never heard or regarded. 

There is a prince now alive (whose name it may not he 
proper to mention) who ever preaches the doctrines of peace 
and good faith ; but if he had observed either the one or tlie 
other, he would long ago have lost botli his reputation and 
dominions . 1 

Whether Fortresses and So^fB Other Things are 

REALLY OE SERVICE TO A PRINCE. 

Some princes, in order to maintain themselves eSectually in 
possession of their dominions, disarm their subjects. Others 
encourage divisions in the provinces subjugated to their rule. 
Some go so far as designedly to make themselves inimical to 

1 Eerdinand V., king of Aragou and Castile. 
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the people, while others strenuously endeavor to gain over those 
whom they had auspeoted at the commeucemeiit of their reign. 
One prince builds foiiiresses, and another razes them to the 
ground. It is not easy to determine what line of conduct is 
tliQ best to adopt, without a thorough knowledge of tho 
different states where the rules are to be applied. It will be 
suflicient therefore to treat this part of the subject in a general 
way. 

A new prince never disarms hia subjects j on the contrary, 
if he find them without the means of defense, he at once pro- 
vides them with arms, and his subjects arc thus converted into 
soldiers entirely devoted to liis service. The auspeoted become 
thenceforth attached to his cause, his friends continue firm in 
their attachment, and uU his people become his partisans. 

It is, without doubt, impossible to arm every one ; but if 
the prince is kind and obliging to those whom he does arm, he 
can have little to fear from tho rest. Those who are in his ser- 
vice will think themselves honored by the preference, and those 
who are not, will readily excuse him, from a persuasion that 
the greatest merit is duo to those who run tho greatest clangors. 
But ft prince who disarms his subjects forfeits their affection 
by the distrust which ho betrays, and nothing is more likely to 
excite their hatred. In addition, it becomes necessary, under 
such circumstances, to support an army of mercenaries, the 
dimgeia of which I have before aufticiently explained. Besides, 
among.'jt other inconveniences, troops of this kind can never be 
efticient against a powerful enemy and disaffected subjects. 

Thus it has always been a maxim with those who raise them- 
selves to poAver, to arm their subjects. But Ayheu a prince 
acq^uires a now state, and annexes it as an appendage to his 
hereditary dominions, he should then disarm his subjects, ex- 
cepting those who were favorable to his views antecedent to 
his ncAV conquest j and even then it would still belioovo him to 
soften and. enervate, as occasion may require, in order that his 
whole military force may consist of his own subjects. 

Some of our ancestors, avIio were deemed ivise men, used to 
say that Pistoia should be restrained by domestic factions, and 
Pisa by fortresses. Upon Avhich account they always fomented 
divisions and discord in tho cities and towns Avhere tho people 
were suspected. This policy was Avell devised, considering the 
uncertain state of affairs in Italy at that time. But it could 
scarcely bo adopted now, because a town divided against itself 
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could never successf\illy witlistand an enemj', for the latter 
would infallibly allure one of the two factions to its cause, 
and so become master of the place. 

The Venetians, adopting this very policy, favored alter- 
nately the Guelpha and the Gliibellines in the cities subjected 
to their sway j and althongh they never suffered them to come 
to actual collision together, yet they incessantly fomented di- 
visions, which prevented them from thinlcing of revolt ; but 
Venice did not derive from such conduct the benefit whicli 
was anticipated ; for her armies having been defeated at Vaila, 
one of these factions had the audacity to aspire to sovereign 
power, and was successful in the attempt. 

These expedients argue weakness in a prince *, for no gov- 
ernment of any power will ever permit such divisions, although 
in times of peace they aro unquestionably attended with less 
inconvenience, because they divert the attention of the people 
from rebellion, yet in time of war they betray the impotence of 
ft state which must employ so weak a policy. 

It is by conquering difficiiUics that princes raise themselves 
to power, and fortune cannot more successfully elevate a new 
prince, than by raising enemies and confederacies against him, 
thus stimulating his genius, exercising his courage, and afford- 
ing him an opportunity of climbing to the highest dogroe of 
power. Many persons are therefore of opinion tliat it is ad- 
vantageous for a prince to have enemies, which by preventing 
him from indulging in a' dangerous repose will enable him to 
win the esteem and admiration not only of his faithful, but of 
his rebellious subjects. 

Princes, and particularly now ones, have often experienced 
more zeal and fidelity from those subjects whom they suspected 
at the beginning of their reign, than from otliers in whom, they 
placed more confidence at first. Pandolpho Petriioci, prince 
of Sienna, governed chiefly by the assistance of those whom 
he once suspected. It is, however, difficult to establish general 
rules upon a subject that must vary according to circum- 
stances. I shall only observe that if those who are disaffected 
to the prince at the beginning of his reign'stand in actual need 
of his protection, he may easily gain their support ; and after- 
wards they will continue faithful to him, from a desire to efface 
by their services every unfavorable prejudice to which their 
former conduct may have given birth. Those, on the other 
hand, who have never opposed ‘the ‘prince’s interest, will serve 
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him with that lukewarm zeal w'liich is the invariable result of 
complete security. 

But since the nature of my subject seems to require it, I 
cannot refrain from advising a prince who may have attained 
supreme authority by means of popular favor, minutely to ex- 
amine the cause and motives of this good will : if it arise more 
from a liatred of tlie old government than from any interest 
inspired by the prince himself, ho may, perhaps, find it no easy 
matter to preserve the people’s affection, as it will be almost 
impossible ever to satisfy their wishes. 

If we examine history, ancient or modern, we shall find it 
easier for a prince to gain the friendship of those who lived 
quietly under the preceding government, and were conse- 
quently avei-sQ to his accession, than to make others his 
friends who sided with him at first, and favored his enter- 
prise merely from discontent. 

Princes have sometimes erected fortresses for the purpose 
of more easily defending their states from the attacks of in- 
ternal enemies, and in order to be able effectually to repel the 
first efforts at a revolt. This mode is an old and, in my opin- 
ion, a very good plan. Nevertheless, even in our own times, 
Nicholas Vitelli actually demolished the two fortresses of the 
city of Gastello to effect the safety of that state j and Guy 
d’Ubaldo, duke of tJrbino, having recovered his duchy from 
which he had been driven by Cjcsar Borgia, razed all the 
fortresses, in order the more easily to maintain his conquest. 
The Bentivoglii acted in a similar manner at Bologna, when 
that stato was restored to their dominion. 

Fortresses are therefore useful or dangerous according to 
circumstances 5 and if in some cases they are serviceable, they 
are in others injurious. Thus a prince who is more in dread 
of his subjects than of foreign foes ought to fortify his cities ; 
but if the reverse, he sliould abstain from such a course. The 
citadel which Francis Sforza built at Milan lias caused more 
irreparable injury to his family than all the disturbances and 
disorders to which that ducliy has ever been exposed. 

There is no better fortress for a prince than the affection of 
the people. If he is hated by his subjects, all other fortresses 
will he in vain, for when they iiy to arms, there will be no want 
of enemies without the walls to afford them assistance. For- 
tresses have been of little use to the princes of the present day, 
with tlie exception perhaps of the countess of Forli, who, after 
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tlie cTeatli of her husband Count Jerome, found herself enabled 
by auoh assistance to wait for succors from the state of Milan, 
whereby her authority was restored ; yet even then she was 
greatly indebted to circumstances, which prevented her subjects 
from obtaining the assistance of foreign aid. IVJieu she was 
afterwards attacked by Ciesar Borgia, she must doubtless then, 
though perhaps too late, have become convinced that the best 
fortress for a prince ia found in the people’s affection. 

After due reflection, therefore, I see no reason, for blaming 
a prince, either for building fortresses, or abstaining from such 
a course j but he doubtless is deserving of the most decisive 
censure who is content to rely on their protection alone, regard- 
less of the hatred of his subjects. 

Exhortation to deliver Italy from Foreign PotVEES. 

Wlien I take a review o! the subject-matter treated of in 
this book, and examine whether the circumstances in which we 
are now placed would be favorable to the establishment of a 
new governuieut, honorable alike to its founder and advanta- 
geous to Italy, it appears to me that there never ^Yas, nor over 
will be, a period more appropriate for the execution of so glori- 
ous an undertaking. 

If it was necessary that the people of Israel should be slaves 
to Egypt, in order to elicit the rare talents of Moses j that the 
Persians should groan under tlie oppression of tho Medes, in 
order to prove the courage and magnanimity of Oyrus i and 
that the Athenians should be scattered and dispersed, in order to 
make mardfest the rare virtues of Theseus, it will be likewise 
necessary, for the glory of some Italian hero, that his country 
should bo reduced to its present miserable condition, that they 
should be greater slaves than the Israelites, more oppressed 
than the Persians, and still more dispersed than the Athenians ; 
in a word, that they should be without laws and without chiefs, 
pillaged, torn to pieces, and enslaved by foreign powers. 

And though it has sometimes unquestionably happened that 
men liave arisen, who appeared to bo sent by Heaven to aoliieve 
our deliverance, yet jealous fortune has ever abandoned them 
in the midst of their career, so that our unfortunate country 
still groans and pines away in tlio expectation of a deliverer, 
who may put an end to the devastations in Lombardy, Tuscany, 
and the kingdom of Naples. She supplicates Heaven to raise 
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lip a prhico wlio ma}' free lier from fehe odious and humiliating 
yoke of foreigners, who may close the numberless wounds Avith 
wliicli she lias been so long afilicted, and under whose standard 
she may march against her cruel oppressors. 

But on whom can Italy cast her eyes except upon your illus- 
trious house, which, visibly favored by Heaven and the church, 
the government of which is coulided to its care, possesses also 
the wisdom and the power necessary to undertake so glorious 
an enterprise ? and I cannot think that the execution of this 
project will seem difficult if you reflect on the actions and con- 
duct of the heroes whose examples I have above adduced. 
Thougli their exploits were indeed wonderful, they were still 
but men ; and altlioiigli their merit raised them above others, 
yet none of them certainly wei*e placed in a situation so favor- 
able as that in which you now stand. You liave justice on your 
side j their cause was not more lawful than yours, and the bless- 
ing of God will attend yon no less than them. Every war that 
is necessary is just j and it is humanity to take up arms for the 
defense of a people to whom no other resource is left. 

All cvcoumstances concur to facilitate the execution of so 
noble a project, for the accomplishment of which it will only 
bo necessary to tread in the steps of those great men whom I 
have had au opportunity of mentioning in the course of this 
work. For though some of them, it is true, were conducted 
by the hand of God in a wonderful manner, tliough the sea 
divided to let them pass, a cloud directed their course, a rock 
streamed with water to assuage their thirst, and manna fell 
from heaven to appease their hunger, yet there is no occasion 
for such miracles at present, as you possess in yourself suffi- 
cient power to execute a plan you ought by no means to neg- 
lect. God will uot do everything for us 5 much is left to 
ourselve.s, and the free exercise of our will, that so our own 
actions may not be wholly destitute of merit. 

If none of our princes have hitherto been able to effect what 
is now expected from your illustrious house, and if Italy has 
continually been unfortunate in liei wars, the evil has arisen 
from the defects in military discixiline, which no x>orson ha.s pos- 
sessed llie ability to reforio. 

Nothing reflects so much honor on a new prince as the new 
laws and institutions established under his direction, especially 
when they are good and bear the oliaracfeer of grandeur. Now 
it must be acknowledged that Italy soon accommodates herself 
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to new forms. Her inhabitants are by no means deficient in 
courage> but they are destitute of proper chiefs ; the proof of 
tills is in the duels and other individual combats in ■which the 
Italians have always evinced con.summate ability, whilst their 
valor in battles has appeared well-nigh extinguished. Tliis 
can only be attributed to tlie weahness of the officers, who are 
unable to insure obedience from those who know, or think 
they know, the art of war. Tims wc have seen tho greatest 
generals of the present day, whose orders were never executed 
with exactness and celerity. These are tho reasons why, in 
the wars in which •wo have been for the last twenty years 
engaged, the armies raised in Italy have been almost always 
beaten. Witness Tarns, Alexandria, Gapvm, Genoa, Vaila, 
Bologna, and Mestri. 

If therefore your illustrious house is willing to regulate its 
conduct by the example of our ancestors, who have delivered 
their country from the rule of foreigners, it is necessary, above 
all things, as the only true foundation of every enterprise, to 
set on foot a national army j you cannot have better or more 
faithful soldiers, and though every one of them may be a good 
man, yet they will become still better when they are all united, 
and see themselves honored, caressed, and rewarded by a prince 
of their own. 

It is therefore absolutely necessary to have troops raised in 
our own country, if we wish to protect it from the invasion of 
foreign powers. The Swiss as well os the Spanish infantry 
are highly esteemed, but both have defects which may be 
avoided in the formation of our troops, which would render 
them superior to both of those powers. The Spaniards cannot 
support the shook of cavalry, and the Swiss cannot maintain 
their ground against infantry that is equally resolute with 
themselves. 

Experience has fully shown that the Spanish battalions 
cannot resist the Trench cavalry, and that the Swiss have been 
beaten by the infantry of Spain. And though there has not 
been any thorough trial with regard to the Swiss on this point, 
yet there was a sort of specimen at the battle of Ravenna, 
where the Spanish infantry came in contact with the German 
troops, who fought in the same order as the Swiss. Upon that 
occasion, the Swiss, having with their accustomed vivacity, and 
under the protection of their buclders, thrown themselves 
across the pikes of the Germans, tho latter were obliged to 
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give vray, and would have been entirely defeated if their cav* 
airy had not come to their relief. 

It is necessary therefore to institute a military force pos- 
sessing neither the defects of tlio Swiss or the Spanish infantry, 
and that inay bo able to inaintain its ground against the French 
cavalry, and this is to be effected, not by changing their arms, 
but by altering their discipline. Nothing is more likely to 
make a now prince esteemed, and to render his reign illustrious. 

Such an opportunity ought eagerly to bo embraced, that 
Italy, after her long sufferings, may at least behold her deliv- 
erer appear. With what demonstrations of joy and gratitude, 
with what affection, with wJiat impatience for revenge, would 
he not be received by those unfortunate provinces who have 
so long groaned under such odious oppression. What city 
would shut her gates against him, and what people would be 
so blind as to refuse him obedience? WJiat rivals would he 
have to dread? la there one Italian who would not hasten 
to pay him homage ? All are weary of the tyranny of these 
barbarians. Hay your illustrious house, strong in all the liopes 
which juBtluo gives our cause, deign to undertake tlus noble 
enterprise, that so, under your banners, our nation may resume 
its ancient splendor, and, under your auspices, behold the 
prophecy of Petrarch at last fulfilled. 

Virtu contr’al furore 
Prendera P avruo et sia il combalter corto 
Che 1’ antioo valore 
No gP Italici cuor non 6 ancor raorto. 

When virtue takes the field, 

Short will the conflict be, 

Barbarian rage shall yield 
The palm to Italy : 

For patriot blood still warms Italian veins, 

Though low the fire, a spark at least remains. 
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FROM “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 

By SHAKESPEARE. 

Seene : OajpideCs Qardm. 


_ Enter Romeo. 

Moineo — 

He jests at scats, tliat never felfc a wound, — 

[JunrET apx^ears ahave, at a window. 
But, soft ! what light through yoiuler window breaks I 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun ! — 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick anti pale with grief, 

That thoYi her maid art far more fair than she: 

Be not her maid, since she is envious} 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it} cast it off. — 

It is my lady I 0, it is ray love: 

0, that she know she werel — 

She speaks, yet she says nothing: What of that? 

Her eye discourses, I will answer it. — 

I am too bold, ^tis not to me she speaks : 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven. 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their splicres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars, 

As daylight doth a lamp} her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright, 

That birds would sing, and think it were not night. 

See, how she leans her cheek upon lier liand, 

0, that I were a glove upon that hand 1 
Tliat I might touch that cheek ! 

Jidiet — ■ Ah me! 


Romeo — She speaks : — 

0, speak again, bright angel 1 for Uiou art 
As glorious to tliis niglit, being o’er my head, 

As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturaed wond’ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Juliet — 


0 Romeo, Romeo I wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
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Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 

And I’ll no longer be a Capulet 
7?o»ieo— 

Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this ? \^A&ide. 
JuUet — ' 

’Tia bub thy nan»e, that is my enemy j — 

Tliou art thyself though, not a Montague. 

"What’s hloiitague? it is nor liand, nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor faco, nor any other parfc 
belonging to a man. 0, bo some otlier name 1 
"What’s in a name? that which we call a rose, 

By any other name would smell as sweet; 

So Romeo would, were he not Borneo called, 

Retain tliat dear perfection which ]je owes, 

AVithout that title: — Romeo, doff thy name; 

And for that name which is no part of thee, 

Take all myself. 

liorfieo — I take thee at thy word: 

Oall me l)ut love, and I’ll be new baptized ; 

Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

Juliet — 

What man art thou, that thus, bescreened in nigoi;, 

So stumblesfc on my coimsel? 

Jicmeo — By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am: 

My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 

Because it is an enemy to thee; 

Had I it written, I would tear the word. 

Juliet — 

My ears liave not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s utterance, yet I know the sound; 

Art thou not Romeo, aud a Hontaguo ? 

Rmneo — 

Keither, fair saint, if either theo dislike, 

Juliet — 

How cam’st thou hither, tell me ? and wherefdre ? 

Tlie orohavd walls aro high, and hard to climb; 

And the place death, considering who thou art, 

If any of my kinsmen find theo here, 
liomeo — 

AVith love’s light wings did I o’crpeich these walls; 

For stony limits cannot hold love outs 
Aud wliat love can do, that dares love attempt, 

Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me. 

Juliet — . 

If they do see thee, they will murder theo. 
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Romeo — 

Alack ! tliere lies moro peril in thine eye, 

Than twenty of their swords; look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

JvliH — 

I would not for the world they saw thee here. 
J?o»ieo — 

I have night’s cloak to hide me from their sight; 
And, but thou love me, let them find mo here: 

UJy life were better ended by their haAo, 

Thau death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 

Juliet — 

By whose direotion foimd’st thou out this place ? 
Romeo — 

By love, who first did prompt me to inquire; 

He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 

I am no pilot; yet wert thou as far 

As that vast shore washed with the furthest sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise. 

Jxdiet — 

Thou kaow’at tlie mask of night is on my face ; 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 

Eor that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fail! would I d^vell on form, fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke: But farewell complimentl 
Dost thou lovo me? I know thou wilt say — Ay; 
And I will take thy word: yet if thou swear’st, 
Thou mays'j provo false; at lovers’ perjuries, 

They say, Jove laughs. 0, gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost lovo, pronounce it faithfully ; 

Or, if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

I’ll frown, and bo perverse, and say thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but else, not for the world. 

In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 

And tlrereforo thou mayst think my ’havior light; 
But trust me, gentleman, Pll prove more true 
Than those tliafc have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange, I must confess, 
But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ’ware, 

My true love’s passion; therefore, pardon me; 

And not impute this yielding to light love, 

Wliioh the dark night hath so discovered. 

Romeo — 

Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear, 

That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops, — 
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Juliet— 

0, swear not by th® moon, the inconstant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy lovo prove likewise variable, 

Romeo ■ — 

What shall I swear by? 

Juliet — Bo not sweat at all j 

Or, ii thou wilt, sweav by thy graeiona self, 

Wliicli is the god of niy idolatry, 

And ni believe thee. 

/?omeo — If my heart’s dear love— 

Juliet ’ — 

Well, do not swear: although I joy in thee, 

I liave no joy of this contpficfc to-night; 

It is too rash, too nnadvissd, too sudden} 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 

Ere one can say — It lightens. Sweet, good night) 
This bud of love, by summer^s ripening breath, 

May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet, 

Good night, good night! as sweet repose and rest 
Como to thy heart, as that within my breast I 
Romeo — 

0, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied ? 

Juliet— ' 

Wliat satisfaction canst thou have to-night ? 

Romeo — 

The exchange of thy love’s faithful vow for mine. 

Juliet — 

I gave thee mine before thou didst re^ueat it ■. 

And yet I would it wore to give again. 

Romeo — 

Wouldst thou mthdraw it? for what purpose, love ? 
Juliet — 

But to be frank, and givo it the© again. 

And yet I wish but for the thing I have; 
hly bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

Ky love as deep; the more I give to thee. 

The more I have, for both are infinite. 

[Nurse calls within, 

I licar som e noise within : Pear love, adieu ! 

Anon, good nurse!— Sweet hToutaguo, be true. 

Stay but a little, I will come again, [Eau'!. 

Romeo — ■ 

0 blessed, blessed night! I am afeard, 

Being iu night, all tliis is but a dream, 

Too flattering-sweet to be substantial. 
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^ jRe'4nter SvIaIEi;, above. 

Juliet — 

Tlii’ee words, clear Eomeo, and good night, indeed. 

If that thy bout of love be honorable, 

Thy piu’po .^0 juarriage, send mo word to-morrow. 

By one tliat I’ll proowre to come to thee, 

Where, and what time, thou mlt perform the ritej 
And all my fortunes at thy fool I’ll lay, 

And follow thee, my lord, throughout ti»e world i — 
JJurse [w?7/a>i] — 

Madam. 

Juliet — 

I come, anon 5 — Bui if thou meau’at not well, 

I do beseech thee, — 

Ahtrse [toil/ihi] — 

Madam. 

Juliet — By and by, I come: — 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief; 

To-morrow will I send. 

Romeo — So thrive my soul, — 

Juliet— 

A thousand times good night! [ilajih 

Romeo — 

A thousand times the worse, to want thy light. — 

Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books, 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks. 

[Retiring slowly, 

^ Remer Juliet, above. 

Juliet — 

Histl Romeo, hist! — 0, for a falconer’s voice, 

To lure this tassel-gentle back again! 

Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud } 

Else would I tear the cave where echo lies, 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse than min© 

With repetition of my Borneo’s name. 

Romeo — 

It is my soul, that calls upon my name: 

How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 

Like softest music to attending ears ! 

Juliet — 

Romeo! 

Romeo — My sweet I 

Juliet — At what o’clock to-morrow 

Shall I send to thee? 

Romeo — At the hour of nine. 
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Juliet — 

I will not fail ; ’tis twenty years till then. 

I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Romeo — 

Let me stand hero till thou remember it, 

Joliet — 

I shall forget, to have thee still stand there, 
Rcmemb’ring how I love thy company. 

Romeo — 

And I’ll still stay, to have thee still forget, 
forgetting any other home but this. 

Juliet — 

’Tis alrao.st morning, I would have thee gone: 

And yet no further than a wanton’s birdj 
Who lets it hop a little from her hand. 

Like a poor prisoner in Ins twisted gyves, 

And with a silk thread plucks it back again, 

Ko loving-jealous of his liberty. 

R(yineo — 

I would, I were thy bird. 

Juliet — Sweet, so would I : 

Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing. 

Good night, good night! parting is such sweet sorrow 
That I shall say . — good night, till it be morrow. [Exit, 
Romeo — 

Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast ! — 
Would I were sbep and peace, so sweet to rest! 

Hence ■will I to my ghostly father’s cell j 
His help to crave, and my dear liap to tell. 


Scene : Eriar Laurence’s Cell. 
Enter Fbtar Laurence and Romeo. 

Friar — 

So smile the heavens upon this holy act, 

That after hours with sorrow chide us not. 
Romeo — 

Amen, amen ! but come what sorrow can, 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight: 
Do thou but close our hands with holy -words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 
It is enough I may but call her mine. 

Friar — 

These violent deliglits have violent ends, 
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A?id iu theii' Iriumpli die; like fire aud powder, 

AVliich, aa they kiss, consume: The sweeiesfc honey 
la loathsome in his own deliciousness, 

And ill the taste confounds the appetite : 

Therefore, love moderately; long love doth so; 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

Enter Juliet. 

Here comes the lady ; — 0, so light a foot 
"Will ne’er wear out Uie everlasting flint: 

A lover may bestride the gossamers 
That idle in the wanton summer air, 
jlud yet nob fall ; so light is vanity. 

Juliet — 

Good evsn to my ghostly c(in{essot. 

Friar — 

Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us both. 

Juliet — 

As much to him, else are his thanks too much. 

Eomeo — 

Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heaped like mine, and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with, thy breath 
This neighbor air, and let rich music’s tongue. 

Unfold the imagined happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 

Juliet — 

Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 

Brags of his substance, not of ornamont: 

They are but beggars that can count their worth; 

But my true love is grown to such excess, 

I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth. 

Friar — 

Come, come with me, and we will make short work ; 
For, hy your leaves, you shall not stay alone, 

Till holy church incorporate two iu one, [EvieunU 

Scene : Julia's Cluimher. 

^ Romeo and Juliet. 

Juliet — 

Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day : 

It was the nightingale, aud not the lack, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear; 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree: 

Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 
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Romeo — 

Jt was tho lai'k, the herald of the morn, 

IS’o nightingale: look, love, what envions streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder cast: 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocnnd day 
vStands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops ; 

I must be gone and live, or stay and die, 

Juliet — 

Yon light is not daylight, I kjiow it, It 
It is some meteor that the snn exhales, 

To bo to thee this niglit a torehbearer, 

And. light thee on thy way to Mautiiat 
Therefore stay yet, thou nced’st not to bo gone, 

Romeo — 

Lot me bo ta’en, let }ne be put to death ; 

I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 

I’ll sny, yon gray is nob the morning’s eye, 

^Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow ! 

Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
Tho vaulty heaven so high above our heads : 

I have more care to stay, than will to go ; — 

Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it so. 

How ia’t, iiiy soul? let’s talk, it is not day. 

Jtdiet — ■ 

It is, it is, Itie hence, be gone, away; 

It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords, and unpleasing sharps. 

Some say, the lark makes 8^yeet division; 

This dotli not so, for she divideth ns: 

Some say, tho lark and loathed toad cliango eyes : 

0, now I would they had changed voices too ; 

Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 

Hunting thee hence with huiits-up to tlie day. 

0, now be gone; more light and light it grows. 
iJortieo— 

More light and light? — -more dark and dark our woes. 

2^iirse ^nierNuusa 

Madam I 
Juliet — 

Nurse ? 

Nurse — 

Your lady mother’s coming to your chamber: 

The day is broke ; he wary, look about. {Exit. 

Juliet — 

Then, window, let day hi, and let life out. 
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Romeo — 

Faiwellj farewell I one kisa, and I’ll descend. 

[Romeo descends. 

Juliet — 

Art thou gone so? my level my lord! my friend! 

I must hear from thee every day i’ the hour, 

For in a minute there are many days | 

0 1 by this count I shall be much in years, 

Ere I again behold my Romeo. 

Romeo — 

Farewell ! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 

Juliet — 

0, think’st thou, we shall ever meet again ? 

Romeo — 

I doubt it uot j and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come. 

Juliet — 

0 God ! I have an ill-divining soul 5 
hlethiuks, I see thee, now thou art below, 

As one dead in tlie bottom of a tomb : 

Either iny eyesight fails, or thou look’st imle. 
ii’oHieo — 

And trust me, love, in miue eye so do you. 

Dry sorrow drinks our blood. Adieu ! adieu I 
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3x THOMAS A KEMPI9. 

[Tiioaus \ Kemi'IS, the famous occlesiastic and author, was bo cnllod from 
the towji of Kompen, near Cologne, where he was boru about 1380. His family 
nnrae woe Hamorken (Latinized, Mallcoluay “little hainraer*’). At the age of 
twenty he entered the Augustinian monastery of Mount St. Agnes, near Zwolle, 
Holland, wliere he was ordained priest (1413), became subpnor (1420), and 
passed his entire life in seclusion. He dk^ July 20, 1471. His writings consist 
of sermons, letters, hymns, etc., of which only tho celebrated oscelical treatise, 
“ Ho Imitationo Cliristl” (On Iho Following or ImitaUon of Christ), prrbliBhed 
in 1607, deserves mention. It is tho most widely read book in Christian litera- 
Uue, with the exception of the Bible, and has passed through thousands of edi- 
tions fn the oHglnal Latin and in translations. The authorehip of the work has 
long been a subject of couUoversy. It la now generally asaigaed to iu ICempls, 
but according to some investigators the tlieologlan Jean Gerson, chancellor of the 
University of I’aris, was the real author.] 
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Of Inordinate Affections. 

WiiENSOEVEii a man desiretli auyfciiing inordinately, ho 
becometh presently disquieted in himself. 

The proud and covetous can never rest. The poor and 
humble in spirit dwell in the multitude of peace. 

The man tliat is not yet perfectly dead to himself, is quickly 
tempted and overcome in small and trifling things. 

The weah in spirit, and lie that is yet in a manner carnal 
and prone to the tilings of sense, can hardly withdraw himself 
altogetlier from earthly desires. 

And therefore he is often afflicted when he gooth about to 
withdraw liimself from them ; and is easily angered when any 
opposeth him. 

And if he hath folloived his appetite, ho is presently dis- 
quieted \Yith remorse of conscience *, for that ho hath yielded 
to his passion, which profiteth him nothing to the obtaining of 
the peace which he souglit. 

True quietness of heart therefore is gotten by resisting our 
passions, not by obeying them. 

There is then no peace in the heart of a carnal man, nor in 
him that is given to outward things, but in the spiritual and 
devout man. 

Of Avoiding Vain Hope and Pride. 

He is vain that putteth lus trust in man, or iu creatures. 

Be not ashamed to serve others for the love of dESUS Christ j 
nor to be esteemed poor in this world. 

Presume not upon thyself, but place thy hope in God. 

Do what lietli in thy power, and God will assist thy good 
will. 

Trust not in thine own knowledge, nor in the skill of any 
living creature; but rather in the grace of God, Nvho helpeth 
the humble, and humbleth those that are proud. 

Glory not in wealth if thou have it, nor in friends because 
they are powerful ; but in God who giveth all things, and who 
desireth to give thee Himself above all things. 

Esteem not thyself for the height of thy stature nor for the 
beauty of thy person, which may be disfigured and destroyed 
by a little sickness. 

Please not thyself in thy natural giffes or wit, lest thereby 
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tliou displease God, to ■whom ax>pei'taineth all the good whatso- 
ever thou hast by nature. 

Esteem not thyself better than others, lest perhaps in the 
sight of God, who knoweth what is iii man, thou be accounted 
worse than they. 

Be not proud of welldoing j for tlio judgment of God is far 
different from the judgment of men, and that often offendeth 
Him which pleaseth them. 

If there be any good in thee, believe that there is much 
more in others, that so thou ma3fest preserve humility. 

It hurteth thee not to submit to all men : but it hurteth 
thee most of all to jirefer tliyaelf even to one. 

Tiro humble enjoy continual peace, but in the liearfc of the 
proud is envy, and frequent indignation. 

That Too Much Familiaiiity is to be Shunned. 

Lay not thy heart open to every one; but treat of thy 
affairs with the wise, and such as fear God. 

Converse not much with the young, nor with strangers. 

Flatter not the rich : neitlier do thou appear willingly be- 
fore the great. 

Keep company with the humble and single-hearted, with 
the devout and virtuous ; and confer with them of those things 
that may edify. Be not familiar witli any woman ; but com- 
mend all good women in general to God. 

Desire to be familiar with God aloiio and His Angels, and 
avoid the acquaintance of men. 

We must have love towards all, but familiarity with all is 
not expedient. 

Sometimes it falleth out, that a person unknown to us is 
much esteemed of, from the good report given him by others ; 
whose xjresence notwithstauding is not grateful to the eyes of 
those who see him. 

We think sometimes to please others by our society, and 
we rather displease them with those bad qualities which they 
discover in us. 


Of Obedience and Subjection, 

It is a great matter to live in obedience, to be under a supe* 
rior and not to be at our own disposing. 

11 
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It is much safer lo obey than to govern. 

Many live under obedience, rather for necessity than for 
love I such are discontented, and do easily roihiie. Neither 
can they attain to freedom of mind, unless they willingly and 
heartily put themselves under obedience for the love of God. 

Go whither thou wilt, thou shalt find no rest, but in humble 
subjection under the government of a superior. Many liave 
deceived themselves, imagining to find happiness in change. 

True it is, that every one willingly doelh that which 
agreeth with his own liking, and iucliueth most to those that 
are of his own mind. 

But if God be amongst us, we must sometimes cease for the 
sake of peace to adhere to our own opinion. 

Wh 0 is so wise that he can fully know all things ? 

Be not therefore too confident in thine own opinion 5 but 
be willing to hear the judgment of others. 

If thy thought be good, and 3'et thou imrtest with it for 
God, and foUowest the opinion of another, tliis shall turn to 
thy good. 

I have often heard, that it is safer to hear and to take coun- 
sel, than to give it. 

It may also fall out, that a man’s ojunion may bo good j 
but to refuse to yield to others when reason or a special cause 
re(iuireth it, is a mark of pride and stiffness. 


Of Avoiding Many Wonds. 

Fly the tumult of tlie world as much as tliou oanat 5 for the 
treating of worldly affairs is a great hindrance, although it he 
done with sincere intention ; 

For we are quickly defiled, and enthralled by vanity. 

Oftentimes I could wish that I had hold my peace when I 
have spoken; and that I had not been in company. 

Wliy do we so willingly speak and talk one with another, 
when notwithstanding we seldom cease our converse before we 
Jiave hurt our conscience? 

Tlie cause why wo so willingly talk, is for that by dis- 
coursing one with anollier, we seek to receive comfort one of 
another, and desire to eiise our mind wearied with many 
thoughts : 

And we very willingly talk and think of those things which 
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\Ye most love or desire j or of those tilings which we feel to he 
against us. 

But, alas, oftentimes in vain, and to no end ; for this out- 
ward comfort ia the cause of no small lots of inward and divine 
consolation. 

Therefore we mnsfc watch and pray, lest our time pass away 
idly. 

If it be lawful and expedient for thee to speak, speak tlioso 
things that may edify. 

Evil habit and neglect of our own g^o^vth in grace do give 
too much liberty to inconsiderate speech. 

Yet discourse of spiritual things doth greatly further our 
spiritual growth, especially when persons of one mind and spirit 
associate together in God. 


Op tee OuTAiNisG ov Peace, akd op Zealous Dbsiub 
pou Giiowth in Grace. 

We might enjoy much peace, if we would not busy our- 
selves with tlie words and deeds of other men, and with things 
which appertain nothing to our charge. 

How can ho abide long in peace, wlio trustetli liimself into 
the cares of others, who seeketh occasions abroad, wlio little or 
seldom comefch to himself? 

Blessed arc tlio single-hearted j for they shall enjoy much 
peace. 

Why were some of the Saints so perfect and contemplative ? 
Because they labored to mortify themselves wholly to all 
earthly desires; and tlierofore they could ^vith their whole 
heart fix themselves upon God, and he free for holy retirement. 

We are too much led by our passions, and too solicitous 
for transitory things. 

We also seldom overcome any one vice perfectly, and are 
not inflamed with a fervent desire to grow better every day; 
and therefore we remain cold and lukewarm. 

If we were perfectly intent iix)on our own hearts, and not 
entangled witli outward things, then should we be able to 
relish divine tilings, and to have some experience of heavenly 
contemplation. 

The greatest, and indeed tlie whole impediment is that we 
are not free from passions and lusts, neither do we endeavor to 
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walk iu tho perfect way of the Saiiita j and when but a small 
adversity befalleth na, we are too quickly dejected, and turn 
ourselves to hniiian consolations. 

If wo would endeavor like brave men to stand in the battle, 
surely we should feel the assistance of God from Heaven. 

For He who givetli us occasion to fight, to tho end we may 
get the victory, is ready to succor those that fight, and that 
trust in His grace. 

If we esteem our progress in religious life to consist only 
iu some outward observances, our devotion will quickly be at 
an cud. 

But let us lay the ax to the root, that being freed from 
passions, we may find rest to our souls. 

If every year we would root out one vice, wo should sooner 
become perfect men. 

But how oftentimes we perceive, on the contrary, that we 
were better and purer at tho beginning of our conversion, than 
after many years of our profession. 

Our fervor and profiting should increase daily 5 but now it 
is accounted a great matter, if a man can retain but some part 
of his first zeal. 

If we would do but a little violence to ourselves at the be- 
ginning, then should we bo able to perform all tilings after- 
wards with ease and delight. 

It is a hard matter to forego that to which we are accus- 
tomed, hut it is harder to go against our own will. 

But if thou dost not overcome small and easy things, when 
wilt thou overcome harder tilings ? 

Resist thy inclination in the very beginning, and unlearn 
evil habits, lest perhaps by little and little they draw thee to 
greater difficulty. 

0 if thou didst but consider how much inward peace unto 
thyself, and joy unto others, thou wouldest procure by demean- 
ing thyself well, I think that thou wouldest be more careful of 
thy spiritual progress. 

Op the Peopit of ADVERaiTV. 

It is good that we have sometimes some troubles and 
crosses ; for they often make a man enter into^ himself, and 
consider that he is here in banishment, and ought not to place 
his trust in any worldly thing. 
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It is good that 'we be sometimes contradicted, and tliat men 
think ill or inadequately; aud this, although wo do and intend 
well. 

These things help often to the attaining of humility, and 
defend us from vaing'lory : for then wo are more inclined to 
seek God for our inward witness, when outwardly we be con- 
temned by men, and when tlrere is no credit given unto us. 

And therefore a man should settle himself so fully in God, 
that he need not to seek many comforts of men. 

IVhen a good man is afllicted, tempted, or troubled witli 
evil thoughts, then he underatandeth better the great need he 
hath of God, without whom he peveeiveth he can do nothing 
that is good. 

Then also he aorrowetli, lamentefch, and prayetb, by reason 
of the miseries he suffereth. 

TJien he is weary of living longer, and wisheth that death 
would come, tliab he might depart and be with Christ. 

Then also he well perceiveth that perfect security and full 
peace cannot bo had in this world. 


Or Eesisting Temptation. 

So long as we live in this world we cannot be without tribu- 
lation and temptation. 

Hence it is written in Job, “ The life of man upon earth is 
a life of temptation.” 

Every one therefore ought to be careful about his tempta- 
tions, and to watch in prayer, lest the devil find an advantage 
to deceive him j for he never sleeijefch, but goetli about, seeking 
whom he may devour. 

No man is so perfect and holy but ho hath sometimes temp- 
tations, and we cannot be altogether without them. 

Nevertheless temptations are often very profitable to us, 
though they bo troublesome and grievous j for in them a man 
is liuniblecl, purified, and instructed. 

All the Saints passed through man’s tribulations and temp- 
tations, and profited thereby. 

And they that could not bear temptations became reprobate, 
and fell away. 

There is ]io order so holy, nor place so secret, as that there 
be not temptations or adversities in it. 
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Tliere is no man tliat is altogctliev free from temptations 
■svliilst he liveth on earth ; for'the root thereof is in ourselves, 
wlio are horn witli inolination to evil. 

When one temptation or tribulation goeth away, another 
cometh ; and wo sliall ever have something to suffer, because 
we are fallen from the state of our felicity. 

Many seek to fly temptations, and fall more grievously into 
them. 

By flight alone we cannot overcome, but by patience and 
true humility we become stronger than all our enemies. 

He that only avoideth them outwardly and doth not pluck 
them by the roots, shall profit little ; yea, temptations will the 
sooner return unto him, and will bo more violent than before. 

By little and little, and by patience with long-suffering, 
througli God’s help, thou shalt more easily overcome, than by 
violence and thine own disquietude. 

Often take counsel in temptation.s, and deal not rouglily 
with him that is tempted ; but give him comfort, as thou 
wouldest wish to bo done to tliyself. 

The begimiing of all evil temptations is inconstancy of mind 
and small confidence in God. 

For as a ship without a helm is tossed to and fro by the 
waves, so the man who is careless and forsaketh his purpose is 
many ways tempted. 

Fire trieth iron, and temptation a just man. 

AVe know not oftentimes what we are able to do, but tempta- 
tion shows us what we are. 

Yet we must be watchful, especially in the begimiing of the 
temptation ; for the enemy is then more easily overcome, if he 
he not suffered to enter the door of our hearts, but be resisted 
at the very gate, ou his first knocking. 

Wherefore one said, “Withstand the beginnings : the rem- 
edy is applied too late, when the evil has grown strong through 
long delay.” 

For first there cometh to the mind a bare thought of evil, 
then a strong imagination thereof, afterwards delight and evil 
emotion, and then eon.sent. 

And so by little and little our wicked enemy getteth complete 
entrance, for that he is not resisted in the beginning. 

And the longer a man is negligent in resisting, the iveaker 
does he become daily in himself, and the stronger the enemy 
against him. 
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Some suffer great temptations in the beginning of their con- 
version s others in the latter end. 

Others again are much troubled almost through the whole 
of their life. 

Some are but slightly tempted, according to the wisdom and 
equity of the Divine appointment, which weigheth the states 
and deserts of men, and ordaineth all things for the welfare of 
His own chosen ones. 

We ought not therefore to despair when we are tempted, 
but so much the more fervently to pray unto God, that He will 
vouchsafe to help us in all tribulations j for Ho will surely, ac- 
cording to the words of St. Paul, make with the temptation a 
way to escape, that we may be able to bear it. 

Let US therefore humble our souls under the hand of God in 
all temptations and tribulations ; fox He will save and exalt 
the humble in spirit. 

In temptations and afflictions a man is proved, liow much 
he hath profited } and his reward is thereby the greater, and 
his graces do more eminently shine forth. 

Neither is it any such great thing if a man be devout and 
fervent, when he feeleth no affliction; but if in time of ad- 
versity he bear himself patiently, there is hope then of great 
growth in grace. 

Some are kept from great temptations, and in small ones 
which do daily ooour are often overcome ; to the end that, being 
humbled, they may never presume on tliemselves in great mat- 
ters, while they are worsted in so small things. 


Oir Avoiding Rash JuDCjnsNT, 

Turn thine eyes unto thyself, and beware thou judge not 
the deeds of other men. In judging of otliers a man laboreth 
in vain, often erreth, and easily sinueth ; but in judging and 
examining liim.self, he always laboreth fruitfully. 

We often judge of things according as we fancy them ; for 
private affection bereaves us easily of a right judgment. 

If God were always the pure object of our desire, we should 
not be so easily troubled, through the repugnance of our car- 
nal mind. 

But oftentimes something lurketh within, or else ocourreth 
from without, which draweth us after it. 
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Many secretly seek themselves in what they do, and know 
it not. 

TJiey seem also to live in good peace of mind, when things 
are done according to their will ftiicl opinion ; but if things 
happen otherwise than they desire, they are straightway moved 
and jnucli. vexed, 

The diversities of judgments and opinions cause oftentimes 
dia&enaiona between friends and countrymen, between religious 
and devout persona 

An old custom is hardly broken, and no man is willing to 
bo led farther than himself can see. 

If thou dost more rely upon thine own reason or industry, 
tlian upon that power which brings thee under the obedience 
of Jesus Christ, it will be long before thou become illuminated; 
for God will liave ua perfectly subject unto Him, that, being 
inflamed with His love, we may transcend the narrow limits of 
human reason. 

Of' Works dokb out op Chaeits-. 

For no worldly thing, nor for the love of any man, is any 
evil to be done j but yet, for the welfare of one that standeth 
in need, a good work ig sometimes to be intermitted without 
any scruple, or even to ho changed for a better. 

For by doing this, a good work is not lost, but changed into 
a better. 

Without charity the outward work profiteth nothing ; but 
whatsoever is done of charity, be it never so little and con- 
temptible in the sight of tho world, it becomes wholly fruitful. 

For God weigheth more with how much love a man work- 
eth, than how much lie doeth. He doeth much that loveth 
much. 

He doetli much tliat doeth a thing well. Ho doeth well 
that rather servetli the common weal than his own will. 

Oftentimes a work seeraeth to be of charity, and it is rather 
a work of the flesh ; because natural inclination, self-will, hope 
of reward, and desire of our oim interest are motives seldom 
absent. 

He that hath true and perfect charity secketli himself in 
nothing ; but only desiretli in all tilings that the glory of God 
should be exalted. 

He also envieth none, heoaiise he seeketh no private good ; 
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neither doth he will to rejoice in liimaelf, but wislieth above all 
things to bo made happy in the enjoyment of G-od. 

He attributetli iiotliing that is good to any man, but wholly 
referreth it unto God, from whom as from their fountain all 
things proceed j in whom finally all the Saints do rest as in 
their highest fruition. 

If a man had but one spark of true charity, he would cer- 
tainly discern that all eartldy things are full of vanity. 

Op Bearing •with the Faults op Others. 

Those things that a man cannot amend in himself or in 
others, he ought to suffer patiently, until God order them 
otherwise. 

Think that perhaps it is better so for thy trial and patience, 
without whiob all our good deeds are not much to bo estsemed. 

Thou oughtest to pray notwithstanding when thou hast such 
impediments, that God would vouchsafe to help thee, and that 
thou mayest bear them rightly. 

If one that is once or twice warned will not give over, con- 
tend uob with him : but commit all to God, that His will may 
be done, and His name honored in all His servants, who well 
kuoweth how to turn evil into good, 

Endeavor to be patient in bearing with the defects and 
infirmities of others, of what sort soever they be : for that thy- 
self also hast many failings which must be borne with by others. 

If thou caust not make thyself such an one as thou wouldest, 
how canst thou expect to have another in all things to thy 
liking ? 

We would willingly have others perfect, and yet we amend 
not our own faults. 

We will have others severely corrected, and will not be 
corrected ourselves. 

The largo liberty of others displeaseth us j and yet we will 
not have our own desires denied us. 

We will have others kept under by strict laws j but in no 
sort will ourselves be restrained. 

And thus it appeareth, how seldom we weigh our neighbor 
in the same balance with ourselves. 

If all men wore perfect, what should we liave to suffer of 
our neighbor for the sake of God ? 

But now God hath thus ordered it, that we may learn to 
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bear one another’s burdens ; for no man is ■without fault; no 
man but hath his burden; no man is sufficient of himself; no 
man is "wise enough of Jiimself ; but we ought to bear -with one 
another* comfort on© another, help, instruct, and admonish one 
another. 

Occasions of adversity best discover ho'w great "^urtuG or 
strength each one hath. 

For occasions do not make a man frail, but they show what 
he is. 


Of Life in a Religious CoMJnuNiTy. 

Thou must learn to break thine own will in many things, if 
tliou wilt have peace and concord with olliers. 

It is no small matter to dwell in a religious community, or 
monastery, to hold thy place there without giving offense, and 
to continue faithful even unto death. 

Blessed is he that hath there lived well, and ended Imppily, 

If thou ■wilt stand firm and grow as thou oughtest, esteem 
thyself as a pilgrim and stranger upon earth. 

Thou must be contented for Christ’s sake to be esteemed as 
a fool in tliis world, if thou desire to lead the life of a monk. 

Dross and tonsure profit little; but change of lieart and 
perfect mortification of the passions make a true monk. 

He that seeketh anything else but merely God, and the 
salvation of hia soul, shall find nothing but tribulation and 
sorrows, 

Jfeither can he remain long in peace, that laboreth not to be 
the least, and subject unto all. 

Thou earnest to serve, not to mle. Know that thou wast 
called to suffer and to labor, and not to be idle, nor to spend 
thy time in tallc. 

Here therefore men are proved as gold in the furnace. 

Here no man can stand, unless he humble himself -with his 
whole heart for the love of God. 
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THE DUKE OF GUISE AND HENRY 11. 

By AT.EXANDRE DUMAS. 

(From " Tlio Vagc ot the Duke ot Sayny.”) 

[AtnxAKDnc Dosias, PinE, rroncli novelist and dramatiat, was horn July 
24, 1803 ; liia graudmothev was a Hayilan negresg. His youth was roving and 
dissipated; the few years after he became of nge wore spent in Parig experi- 
luenting In literary forms ; at tAVenty-sIx he took the public by storm with his 
play "Henry III. and his Court.*’ IIo was probably the most prolific great 
writer that ever lived, Wa works singly and In collaboration amounting to over 
two thousand volumes; ho had some ninety collaboratots, few of whom ever did 
siicco.saful independent work. A catalogue of his productions would fill many 
pages of this work. TUc moat i)oi>ular of his novels ora: "Tlio Tlivee Musket- 
eers" series (inchidhig "Twenty Years After" and "The Viscount do Bmge- 
lonno"), and "The Count of Monto Crtsto." He died December 6, 1870.] 

At this moment a sei’vant of tbe cardinal, ■who lind been 
placed on guard by his Eminence, hastily raised the tapestry, 
and cried t — 

“The Idng!” 

" Where? ” a-sked Catherine. 

“ At the end of the grand gallery,” replied the servant. 

Catherine looked at Duo Frangois, as if to question him as 
to what had bettor be done. 

“ I shall wait for him,” he said. 

” Wait for him, inonseigneur,” said M. de Nemours } ” you 
are a taker of cities and a winner of battles, and you may wait 
for all the kings in tlie world willi a bearing loftier than tlieirs. 
But do you not believe that when his Majesty meets here the 
Cardinal de Lorraine and the Duo de Guise he may And that 
quite enough without me? ” 

‘‘ Yea,” said Catherine, “ there is no use in his finding you 
here. — The key, my dear cardinal.” 

Charles do Lorraine, who held the key in his hand, ready 
for use at any moment, gave it hastily to the queen. The door 
opened before the Due do Nemours, and was just shut discreetly 
on the news teller, when Henri do Valois, with gloomy face and 
wrinkled forehead, appeared at tlie threshold of the opposite 
door. 

If we have followed the Duo de Guise first, instead of the 
constable, it was not because what was to pass in the apartments 
of Madame de Valentinois would be less interesting than what 
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■\vo have seen pass in tlie apartments of Catherine de Medicis ; 
but it was because S’rangois de Guise was a greater personage 
than M. de Jlontmorency, as, indeed, wo have said, and because 
Catherine de Medicis was a greater lady than Madame de Valeu* 
liuoia. — Honor to whom honor is due. 

But now til at wo have shown our deference for the royal 
aiipremacy, let us see what took place in the apartment of the 
fair Diane, and try to find out why King Henri presented him- 
self before his wife with gloomy face and wrinkled forehead. 

The arrival of the constable was no more a mystery for the 
Diichesse de Yalentinois than the return of the Duo de Guise 
was a secret for Queen Catlierine de Medicis. Each was stak- 
ing her cards on the table, Catherine crying, “ Guise I ” and 
Diane, “ iMontinorency I ” 

Just as there were scandalous stories told of the queen and 
the cardinal, so wicked tongues wagged, as Ave have sndd already, 
on the subject of the relations between the favorite and the con- 
stable. Now, how (lid it happen that an old man of sixty-eight, 
peevish, crotchety, and brutal, became the rival of a king full of 
grace and gallantry, twenty-eight years younger? It is a mys- 
tery the solution of which we leave to those skillful anatomists 
who claim that no fiber of the heart can escape their investiga- 
tion. 

But what was real, incontestable, and visible to all eyes, 
was the almost passive obedience of the fair Diane, — that 
favorite who was more of a queen than the true queen, not 
only to the wishes, but even to the whims, of the constable. 

It is true this had lasted for twenty years i that is to say, 
from the time when Diane was thirty and tlie constable forty- 
eight. 

It was, therefore, with an exclamation of joy that she heard 
announced : — 

“ Monseigneur le Connetable de Moutmorenoy.” 

She Avas not, liOAvever, alone 5 in a corner of tlie apartment, 
half reclining on a pile of cushions, two fair children Avere test- 
ing the joys of life, into Avhich they had entered through the 
gate of love : they Avere the young Queen Mary Stuart and the 
little Dauphin Frangois, married now for the last six mouths, 
and more in Ioa^o, perhaps, than on the eve of their marriage. 

The young sovereign was trying to fix on the head of her 
husband a velvet cap, which Avas a little too large for it, but 
which she Avas insisting Avas the right size. 
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They were so deeply eugrossed in this grave occupation 
that, important as was, jjolitically speaking, tlie aunouncement 
of the return of the illustrious prisoner to Paris, they did, not 
hear it, or, if they did hear it, they did not pay the least atten- 
tion to it. 

Love is sucli a beautiful thing at fifteen and seventeen that 
a year of love then is worth twenty years of existence I Was 
not Frangois II., dying attho age of nineteen, after two years 
of happiness with the young and beautiful Mary, more fortu- 
nate than the latter, who lived thirty years longer than he, but 
spent three of those tliirty years in flight and eighteen in 
prison ? 

But Diane, without paying any attention to the two charm- 
ing beings who wove living their exceptional mid favored life 
in a corner of the apartment, went with open arms towards the 
constable, and offered him her forehead to kiss. 

More prudent than she, he stopped as he was about to press 
his lips on it, and exclaimed : — 

Ha I we are not alone, it seems, my fair duchess.” 

“You are right, my dear constable,” slie replied, 

“ Of course I am 1 I may be old, but my eyes are still good 
enough to see something sfeirrmg yonder.” 

Diane burst out laughing. “The something stirring yon- 
der,” said she, “ is the Queen of England and Scotland and the 
heir to the crown of France, But don’t be alarmed j they are 
too bxisy with their own affairs to concern themselves about 
ours.” 

“Huinl” said the constable, “are matters going on so 
badly on the other sido of tho Clmunel that even these young 
brains are troubled about them?” 

“ My dear constable, the Scotch might be at London, or the 
English at Edinburgh, — which would be, in either ease, great 
news, — yet, though this news were cried as loudly as tlmt of 
your return, I question if either of these two children would 
turn their heads to hear it. Oh, no, they are absorbed, by 
things much more important ; they are in love, my dear con- 
stable. What is the kingdomof England and Scotland to them, 
in comparison with that word love, which gives the kingdom of 
heaven to those who pronounce it between two kisses ? ” 

“Ah, siren that you are!” murmured tlie old constable. 
“ But, come now, how are our affairs getting on ? ” 

“ Why, now that you are liore,” said Diane, “ I think they 
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are likely to get on marvelously well. The peace is concluded, 
or very nearly so j IM. de Guise is about to bo forced to sheathe 
his sword; as there is no need of a lieutenant general, but as 
there is always need of a constable, my own clejir constable will 
soon hare his liead above water, and take first place in tlie 
kingdom, instead of the second.” 

“ The game has not been badly played, tite Dieii ! ” said the 
constable. '' Remains the question of ransom. You know, my 
fair Diane, that I have been released on parole, but that I owe 
two hundred thousand crowns.” 

“ Well, then? ” asked the duchess, with a smile. 

“ Well, then, milh dialled / I count on not liaviiig to pay 
this ransom.” 

“For whom were you fighting, my dear constable, when 
you were taken ? ” 

'■^FardUu! it was for tho king, I should think, though the 
wound I received was, beyond any doubt, for myself.” 

“Well, then, the king shall pay it; but I thought I heard 
it said, my dear constable, that if I brouglit the negotiations 
for peace to a successful end, Duke Dmmanuel, who is a gen- 
erous prince, would probably make you a i>resent of these two 
hundred thousand crowns.” 

“ Did I say so ? ” asked the constable. 

“ You did not say so to me : you wrote it.” 

“ The devil 1 ” said tho cojistable, laughing \ “ it will, then, 
be necessary to make you a partner in the speculation. Well, 
look here 5 we are going to ifiay fair and open. Yes, the Duke 
of Savoy did release me from the obligation of imying these 
two hundred thousand crowns; but as my fine nephew, the 
admiral, is too proud a fellow to accept such a release, I shall 
not say a single word to him about it.” 

“ Good I so that lie will liand you over his one hundred 
thousand crowns, just oa if you liad to pay thorn to Emmanuel 
Philibert?” 

“ Perfectly correct.” 

“ And that makes tlu’ee hundi'ed thousand free of all lia- 
bilities ? ” 

“Yes, decidedly! they owe the pleasure of being in my 
hands to the fair Ducliesse de ValentinoLs. But, as the laborer 
deserves his hire, this is Avhat we are going to do with these 
three hundred thousand crowns ” 

“ In the first place,” interrupted the duchess, “ we must 
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apply two Imudred thousand to iudcwnify our dear constable 
for the expenses of his canix)aiga, and for the loss and preju- 
dice his eighteen nionths’ imprisonmout have caused him.” 

'‘Do you think it too much?" 

“ Our dear constable is a lion, and it is just that he 
should have the lion’s share. — And the remaining hundred 
thousand ? " 

'‘Will be divided thus: half — that is to say, fifty thou- 
sand — ivill buy trinkets and kiiiokknacks for the adornment 
of my fair duchess 5 and fifty thousand will endow our poor 
children, who are sure, besides, to be in a very wretched con- 
dition if the king does not add something to the portion an 
unhappy father can give his son only by bleeding himself to 
deatli!” 

“ It is true our daughter Diane has already her dowry as 
Duchesse de Castro, and this dowry is a hundred thousand 
crowns. But know right well, my dear constable, that if the 
king, in liis inunificonce, olioosos to think that it is not enough 
for tliQ wife of a Montmorency and the daughter of a king, it 
is not I who, when he loosens bis purse strings, shall attempt 
to tighten them." 

The constable regarded the favorite with a sort of admira- 
tion. 

“Good!" said he; “does our king still wear the magic 
ring you placed on liis finger ? ” 

“ Always," answered the duchess, smiling ; “ and as I fancy 
I hear his Majesty’s stops, you are going to Imve the proof 
of it.” 

“ Ah, ah 1 " said the constable, “ he always comes, then, by 
this corridor, and always lia.s the key of this door? " 

And, in fact, the king had the key of the secret door of 
Diane, just as the cardinal had the key of the secret door 
of Cathei’iiie. 

There were many secret doors in the Louvre, and all had 
one key, when they had not two. 

“ Good 1 ” said the duchess, regarding her venerable adorer 
with an ineffable smile of mockery; “are you going to be 
jealous of the king now?” 

“ I ought, perhaps,” grumbled the old soldier. 

“ Ah, take care 1 " said the duchess, not able to resist the 
temptation of alluding to the jiroverbial avarice of Montmo- 
rency ; “it would be a sort of jealousy that would entail a 
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loss to you of two Kundred per ceut, and it is not your Iiabifc 

to place so lugh a iigure on- ” She was about to say, 

“your love,” but she obecked berself just as the words were 
on tliB tip of her tongue. 

“ On what ? ” i^ked tho constable. 

“ On your uioncy,” said the ducliejjs. 

At this moment the king entered. 

“ Oh, sire,” cried Diane, rushing towards him, “ you have 
come, then 1 It is well, for I was on the point of sending for 
you. Our dear constable has arrived, as you see, as young and 
as proud as jMars still.” 

“ Yes,” said the king, emiJlo3'mg the mythological language 
of the time, “and his first visit 1ms been to Venus ; I do not 
say : ^To every lord his due Jionor ; but to all beauty its duo 
royalty.’ — Your hand, wy dear oonstablo,” 

“i/oriVew/ sire,” said Montmorency, crossly, and with a 
scowl on his face, “ I do not know whether I onglit to give you 
my hand.” 

“ Indeed ! and why so ? ” asked tho king, smiling. 

“Well,” answered the constable, scowling more and more, 
“it looks as if you had somewhat forgotten me yonder.” 

“ Forgotten you, my dear constable ?” cried the king, placed 
on the defensive, though ho had such very good reasons for 
taking the offensive. 

“ Oh, I know 1 M. de Guise has been sounding his trumpet 
in your ears 1 ” 

“ Faith 1 ” retorted Henri, who coxild nob refrain from re* 
sponding by a. home thrust to the feint of IMontmoi'enoy, “you 
can hardly prevent a conqueror from sounding his trumpefc.” 

“ Sire,” returned Montmorency, rising like a fighting cock 
on his spurs, “ some defeats are as illustrious as victories 1 ” 

“Yes,” said tho king, “but hardly as profitable, you must 
admit.” 

“Hardly as profitable, — hardly as profitable,” snarled the 
constable j “ very true 1 But war is a game in which tlio ablest 
may lose the stakes : tho king, your father, knew something 
about that I ” 

Henri blushed slightly. 

“ And as to the city of Saint-Quentin,” continued the con- 
stable, “it seems to mo that if it has surrendered. ” 

“ In tho first plftce,” interrupted Henri, “ tho city of Saiufc- 
Queiitin has not surrendered j the city of Saint-Quentin has 
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been taken, and taken after a heroic defense, as you know I 
TJie city of Saint-Qnentin ha.'j saved Prance, whicli ” 

Henri lieailated. 

“ Yes, ilnish i w'liioli the battle of Saint-Laurent had de- 
stroyed ; is not that what yori were about to say ? That is 
what you mean, is it not? Yes, ye.s; get youi’self bruised and 
wounded and imprisoned for the sake of a king, and then see 
what a sweet compliment the king will pay you in return for 
alll” 

"No, my dear constable,” said Henri, whom n look of Diane 
had reduced to repentance, — "no, I do not say soj quite the 
contrary. I only said that Saint-Quentin has made an admi- 
rable defense.” 

" Ah, indeed I for all that, your Majesty has nicely treated 
its defender I ” 

" Coligny ? What could I do juore, my dear constable, than 
pay his ransom as well as yours ? ” 

" Let us not talk of that, sire. Just as if I was thinking of 
the ransom of Coligny I no, I am referring to tlie imprisonment 
of Dandelot.” 

" Ah I excuse me, iny dear constable,” returned the Icing j 
“but M. Dandelot is a heretic I ” 

“As if we were not all affected in that way, more or less. 
Perhaps, sire, you presume to think you may go to Paradise 
yourself ? ” 

“Why not?” 

“ Stuff 1 you will go thoro in the same fashion as old Marshal 
Strozii, who died a renegade. Ask your friend M. do Vieille- 
ville what were his last words.” 

“ What were they ? ” 

“ TJiey were, ‘ I deny God ; my holiday is over I ’ And 
when M. do Guise replied, ‘Take care, marshal 1 you are about 
to appear in the presence of Him whom you deny I ’ — ‘ All 
right ! ’ answered the dying man, snapping his fingers ; ‘ I 
shall be to-day where all who have died for the last six thou- 
sand years are P — Well, sire, why do you nob have his body 
disinterred and burned on the Greve? You have a stronger 
reason for doing so than in ordinary cases. This man died for 
you j the others have only been wounded.” 

“ Constable,” said the king, “you are unjust ! ” 

“Unjust? Pshaw I where is M. Dandelot, then? Inspect- 
ing the cavalry, as his duty enjoins, or resting in his chateau 
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after that famous siege of Saint-Queutin, during which, as you 
acknowledge yourself, he has wrought miracles ? No ! he is in 
prison in the chateau of Melun ; and why ? Because he has 
told you frankly his opinion about the Mass I Oh, mordieu ! 
sire, I don’t know what keeps me from turning Huguenot and 
oiTeriiig my sword to M. de Conde 1 ” 

“ Constable I ” 

“ And when I think that my poor dear Daiidelot probably 
owes his imprisonment to M. do Guise ” 

“ Constable, I swear to you that neither of the Guises had 
anytliing at all to do with the matter.” 

"lYhat I you mean to tell me that this is not a plot of your 
damned cardinal?” 

“Constable, you desire one thing, do you not?” said the 
king, eluding the question. 

“What?” 

“It is the release of M. Dandelot, is it not, in honor of your 
return, and to show how much we rejoice at having you here 
again?” 

'‘'Mille diahU^!^* cried the constable, “I should think I 
desire it ! It is not only my desire j it is my will 1 ” 

“ My cousin,” objected the king, with a smile, “ you know 
the king himself says, ‘ It is our will 1 * ” 

“Well, then, sire,” said Diane, “say : ‘It is our will that 
our good servant Dandelot be set at liberty, in order that ho 
may be present at the marriage of our well-belovod daughter 
Diane de Castro to Francois do Montmorency, Comte de Dam- 
ville.’ ” 

“Yes,” said the constable, still grumbling; “if, neverthe- 
less, this marriage takes place ” 

“And why should it not take place?” asked Diane. 
“Do you consider the couple too poor to set up housekeep- 
ing? ” 

“ Oh ! if it is only that,” said the king, always enchanted tit 
getting out of a difficulty by the expenditure of money, “ we’ll 
find a hundred thousand crowns for them somewhere in the 
treasury chest of our domains.” 

“ That is not the question, by any manner of means 1 ” said 
the constable. '^MUle diables! who is talking hero of money ? 
I have my doubts about the marriage for quite a different 
reason.” 

“ And for what, pray ? ” asked the king. 
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“ Well, becausQ tlie marriage is disagreeable to your good 
friends, tlie Guises.” 

“In truth, constable, you are fighting against phantoms.” 

“ Against pliantoms ! And what reason brings Duo Frangois 
de Guise to Paris except to oppose a marriage that may add 
new luster to my house, — although, for that matter,” added 
Montmorency, insolently, “Madame de Castro is but a bastard.’* 
The king bit liis lip.s j Diane blushed ; but Henri, not wish- 
ing to appear to notice the last phrase, said ; — 

“ In the first place, my dear constable, you are mistaken t 
M. de Guise is not in Paris.” 

“ Where is he, then? ” 

“ In the camp at Compiegne.” 

“ And you mean to tell me you have not given him leave of 
absence ? ” 

“ Leave of absence for what ? ” 

“ To come to Paris \ ” 

“ I have not given M. do Guise any leave.” 

“ Then, sire, M. de Guise has come to Paris without leave, 
that’s all.” 

“You are mad, constable 1 M. de Guise knows too well 
wbat he owes to me to quit the camp without, my permission.” 

“The fact is, sire, that tlio duke owes you much, — owes 
you a very great deal, indeed j but he has forgotten what ho 
owed you.” 

“But are you quite sure, constable,” said Diane, also launch- 
ing her dart, “ that M, de Guise has committed — I don’t quite 
know how to term it — what name is given to a breach of dis- 
cipline? — has oommitted this impropriety?” 

“ Excuse me,” said Montmorency j “ 1 saw him.” 

“ When? ” asked the king. 

“ A few moments ago.” 

“Where?” 

“At the gates of the Louvre. Xt waa tliere we met.” 

“ And pray how is it I have not seen him ? ” 

“ Because, instead of turning to the right, ho went to the 
left, and instead of visiting the apartments of the king he 
visited those of the queen, 

“You say M. de Guise is with the queen.” 

“ Oh, don’t let your Majesty be ahu'med,” said the con- 
stable i “ I am willing to wager that he is not the only one 
with her, and that M. le Cardinal is a good third.” 
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“ All I ” cried the king, “ that is whafc we are about to see. 
Wait for me here, constable j I shall not be gone a moment.” 

The king left, furious, while Montinoreiiey and Diane ex- 
changed a look of vengeance, and Mary and Francois, who had 
heard nothing, a kiss of love. 

Now this was why Henri II. had appeared on the threshold 
of Queen Catherine’s ax)artinent with gloomy face and wrinkled 
forehead. 

The attitude of our three character i was entirely different, 
and gave a correct idea of the state of their minds. 

Queen Catherine was near the iirivate door, with her back 
against the tapestry, and her liand, which held the key, behind 
her; hor face was somewhat pale; a thrill ran through her 
whole body, for ambition has its mysterious emotions that 
resemble those of love. 

The cardinal, dressed in a costume half military, half eccle- 
siastical, was near a table covered with papers and trinkets j 
his closed baud rested firmly on the table, and served him as 
a support. 

Duo FrauQois stood far away from both, facing the door; 
he looked like a champion holding the lists against all comers 
and ready to meet all blows. His costume was almost military, 
— the only parts of his armor wanting wore the helmet and 
cuirass; with his long boots all covered with mud, with his 
great sword clinging to his side, like some inflexible and faith- 
ful friend, he had that aspect he knew so well how to assume 
on the field of battle when waves of enemies broke against the 
breast of his horse, as the tumultuous waves of ocean break 
against some sharp-pointed rock. Having uncovered in pres- 
ence of the royal majesty, he held in his hand his felt hat 
shaded by a cherry-colored j^lume ; but his lofty figure, straight 
and rigid as that of an oak, did iiot vary a particle from its 
upright posture before the king. 

Henri was about to come in coUIsioii with that command- 
ing dignity of demeanor which made a certaui great lady of 
the period say that, when in presence of the Duo de Guise, all 
other gentlemen became common. 

He stopped, as the pebble that strikes the wall stops, as the 
lead that strikes the iron. 

“ Ah I it is you, my cousin,” said he. ” I am astonished to 
find you here j I believed you were in command of the camp 
at Compiegne.” 
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“Exactly like myself, sire,” ho answered: “no one could 
Jiave been more surprised than I was to meet jM. do hlontmo- 
renoy at the gates of the Louvre j I believed him a pxisonur in 
Antwerp.” 

Henry hit his lips at this stem reply. 

“ It is true he is returned, luousieui*,” said he ; “ but I have 
paid las ransom, and for two hundred thousand crowns I have 
had the pleasure of seeing au old servant and a faithful friend 
again.” 

“ Does your Majesty estimate at the value of only two liun- 
clred thousand crowns tiio cities you are surrendering, as I am 
assured, to England, Spain, and Piedmont? As you are sur- 
rendering very nearly two hundred, that would make only a 
thousand crowns a city.” 

“ I restore those cities, luonsieui*, not to ransom M. d© 
Montmorency, but to purchase peace.” 

“ I had believed until now that — in France, at least — peace 
was purchased by victories.” 

“ It is because, being a Lorraine prince, monsieur, you know 
the history of France badly. Have you forgotten, among 
others, the treaties of Bretigny and Madrid?” 

“ No, sire j but I did not believe there was identity or even 
resemblance between the situatioiw. After the battle of Poi- 
tiers, King John was a prisoner in London j after tlie battle of 
Pavia, King Frangoia I. was a prisoner in Toledo. To-day, 
King Henri II., at tho he<ad of a magnificent army, is the all- 
powerful tenant of the Louvre. Why, then, renew, in full pros- 
perity, the disasters of the fatal epochs of France ? ” 

“M. de Guise,” said the king, haughtily, “have you calcu- 
lated the rights I gave you when I named you lieutenant 
general of the realm?” 

“ Yea, sire. After the disastrous battle of Saint-Laurent, 
after tlio heroic defense of Saint-Quentiii, when tlie enemy 
was at Noyoii 5 when hi. de Nevors had only two or three hun- 
dred gentlemen around him ; -wlieii affrighted Paris was flying 
through her broken barriers j when the king, from the highest 
tower of the chateau of Compiegne, was examining the Picardy 
road, determined to be the last to retii*© before the enemy, — 
not like a king who must not expose himself to danger, but 
like a general, a captain, a soldier who guards a retreat, — you 
called me, sire, and named me lieutenant of your realm. My 
right from that moment was to save France, which M. de 
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Montmorency had ruined. What have I done, sire ? I have 
brouglit hack to France t}ie Arjny of Italy ; I have delivered 
Bourg 5 I have torn the keys of your kingdom from the girdle 
of Queen Mary Tudor by recovering Calais ; I have regained 
QuineSj Ham, and Thionville ; I have surprised Arlon, re- 
paired the disasters of Gravelines, and after a furious war, have 
collected in the camp of Compiegne an army twice as numerous 
as it was at the time I took command. Was that one of my 
rights, sire ? ” 

“Undoubtedly, undoubtedly,” stammered Henri, embar- 
rassed. 

“ Then your Majesty must permit me to say that I do not 
at all understand the question you liave just addressed to me, 
‘ Have you calculated the rights I gave you when I named you 
lieutenant general of the realm ? ’ ” 

“I meant, M, le Due, that among the rights which a Idng 
gives to one of his subjects, the right of remonstrance is rarely 
comprised.” 

“ lu the first place,” replied Duo Francois, with an inclina- 
tion so slight and an affectation of courtesy so careless that it 
became impertinent, “I would take the liberty of drawing your 
Majesty’s attention to the fact that I have not precisely the 
honor of being your subject ; after the death of Duke Albert, 
the Emperor Henri III. gave the duchy of Upper Lorraine to 
Gerald of Alsace, first hereditary duke and founder of our 
house. I received this duchy from my father, and he from 
his. By the grace of God, what I received from my father 
I shall leave to my son. If great things may be compared 
with small, it is what you do, sire, with the kingdom of 
France.” 

“ Do you Imow, cousin,” said Henri, wishing to give the 
conversation an ironical turn, “that what you have said in- 
spires me mth a certain fear?” 

“ Fear of what, sire? ” asked the duke. 

Fear that France may one day have a war witli Lorraine.” 

The duke bit his lijss. 

“ Sire,” he replied, “ the fear is more than improbable j but 
if such a thing should happen, ami, as a sovereign prince, I was 
forced to defend my pjitrimouy against your Majesty, I swear 
to you it would be only on the breach of my last fortress that I 
should sign a treaty as disastrous as that to which you have 
consented.” 
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“ M. le Dug I ” exclaimed Henri, throwing hack Iiis head and 
raising his voice. 

“Sire,” replied M. do Guise, “let me tell you what I think 
aud what all of us think who belong to the nohlesse. The au- 
thority of a constable is such, it is claimed, that in n case of 
extreme necessity^ he mny pJeflge a third ol the khigdom. yVell, 
without other necessity than that of leaving a prison of which 
he is tired, M. lo Coiinetable costs you more than a third of your 
realm, sire. Yes, of your realm, — for I consider as of your 
realm all that conquered land of Piedmont which has cost the 
crown of France more than forty millions of gold, and the soil 
of France more than a hundred thousand of its children j for 
I consider of your realm those line parliaments of Turin and 
Chambery which, as well as many others, the late king, your 
lord and father, instituted there after the French manner; 
for I consider as of your realm all those fair Transalpine cities 
in which so many of your subjects had established their house- 
holds and taken such root that gradually the inhabitants were 
abandoning their corrupted Italian, and speaking as good 
French as is spoken in Lyons or Tours.” 

“ ‘Well,” asked Henri, embarrassed at having to answer such 
arguments, “ for whom do I abandon ail this ? For my father’s 
daughter, for my sister Marguerite.” 

“No, sire; you abandon it for Duke Emmanuel Philibert, 
her husband, yoiu’ most cruel enemy, your most inveterate an- 
tagonist. Once married, the Princess Marguerite is no longer 
the dmghter of the kmg yovr father ; the Princess Marguarifs 
is no longer your sister; the Princess Marguerite is Duchess 
of Savoy. Now, do you wish me to tell you what will happen, 
sire ? This is what 'will happen : the Duke of Savoy will no 
sooner be restored to his dominions than he will tear ui) ull 
your father has planted there ; and this he will do so effectively 
that all the glor}'’ acquired by Franco in Italy daring the last 
twenty-six or thirty years v/ill be completely extinguished, and 
you may abandon forever the hope of conquering the duchy of 
Milan. And yet it is not that which disturbs my mind and 
afflicts my soul most; it is the fact that you offer such 
advantages to the lieutenant general of King Philip, to the 
representative of that Spanish house which is our most fatal 
enemy. Juat think of it, sire I by means of the Alps, all the 
passes of which Emmanuel Philibert holds, Spain is at the 
gates of Lyons I • — Lyons, which, before this peace, was m 
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tlie center of your liingdom, and wWch to-day is a frontier 
city.” 

“ Oh, with regard, to tliat matter,” replied Henri, “ yon havo 
no reason at all to he disturbed, cousin. Duke Emmanuel 
Piiilibert, in virtue of an arrangement made between us, passes 
from the Spanish service into ours. Should M. le Connetable 
die, his sword is promised to the Duke of Savoy.” 

“And doubtless that is why,” replied Frangois de Guise, 
bitterly, “ Duke Emmanuel Piiilibert took it from him in ad- 
vance at Saint-Quentin?” 

Then as the king made an impatient gesture, — 

“ Pardon me, sire,” continued the duke ; “ I am wrong, and 
sucli questions ought to bo treated more seriously. So Duke 
Emmanuel Philibert is to succeed M. do Montmorency ? So M. 
de Savoie is to bold in his bauds the Jleur-de-Hs sword ? Well, 
sire, take care that on the day you place that sword in his pos- 
session he docs not use it as the Count of Saint-Paul did, who, 
like the Duke of Savoy, was also a foreigner, being of the house 
of Luxembourg. King Louis XI. andllie Duke of Burgundy 
also made a peace one lino day, as you wish to do, or have 
already done, with the King of Spain ; one of the conditions of 
this peace was that the Count of Saint-Paul should be Consta- 
ble of Franco, and he was 5 but he was liarcUy constable when 
he began to treacherously sui>port the Dxike of Burgundy, his 
first master, and marched on from treason to treason, as may 
be read in tJm ‘Memoirs of Philippe de Cominos.’” 

“Good!” replied Hemn; “since you refer me to the ‘Me- 
moirs of Philippe do Comines,’ I am williiig to base my answer 
on these Memoirs. What was the result of all the treasons of 
Saint-Paul ? that he lost his head, was it not ? Well, listen to 
this, cousin, on the first treason of Duke Emmanuel, I swear to 
you, — and you liear this from luy own lips, — that ho shall be 
dealt with exactly as was the Constable of Saint-Paul by my 
predecessor Louis XI. But, thank God ! no such necessity 
will arise,” continued the king. “Duke Emmanuel Piiilibert, 
far from forgetting what he owes us, will always have before 
his eyes the position we have made for him. Besides, we re- 
tain the marquisate of Salucea in the midst of his territories, 
as a mark of honor for the crown of France, and in order that 
the Duke of Savoy, his children and his posterity, may never 
forget that our kings formerly conquered and possessed all 
Piedmont and Savoy, but that, in favor of a daughter of Franco 
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wlio marL'icd into theii: house, all these conquests and posses- 
sious on both sides of the mountains were restored, or rather 
made over as a gift, to tiie said house, to render it, by this 
boundless liberality, more obedient and devoted to the orown 
of France.” 

Then as the king saw tliat Ikl. do Guise did not seem to set 
a very high value on tliis marquisate of Saluces reserved to tlie 
crown of France, he added: — 

“ Moreover, if you will liave the goodness to reflect on the 
niEittei’, you must see as well as I that the seizure of the territo- 
ries of the poor prince who was father of the present Duke of 
Savoy was a very tyrannical usurpation on the jjart of the late 
king, my lord and father j for he really had not any right 
at all on liis side, and to banish a son in this way from tlio 
duchy of his fatlier and strip liim of everytliing, was surely not 
acting as a good Christian j and though I had no other motive 
than that of relieving the soul of the king my father from such 
a sin, I would restore to Emmanuel Philibert what belongs to 
liiiu.” 

The duke bowed. 

“ Well,” asked Heju*i, “you do not answer, M. de Guise ? ” 

“Yes, sire. But since the excitement of your Majesty has 
led you to accuse even the king your father of tyranny, it is no 
longer, — I who esteem King Fmneois I. a great king and nob 
a tyrant, — it is no longer to King Heiiii II., it is to King Fran- 
gois I. that I have to render an account of my conduct. Just 
as you have judged your father, sire, your father shall judge 
me j and as I believe the judgment of the dead more infalliblo 
than the judgment of the living, being condemned by the liv- 
ing, I appeal to the dead.” 

Thereupon, approacliing that fine portrait of Frangois I. by 
Titian whioli is to-day one of the glories of the Museum of tlio 
Louvre, but which then was the chief ornament of the room in 
which this discussion took place, and which we have just re- 
lated, with the object of proving to our readers that it was not 
the edge of the sword, but the fascinating graces of n woman 
which led to the signing of the fatal treaty of Cateau-Oam- 
bresis, — 

“ 0 King Frangois 1 ” said the duke, “you who were armed 
by Bayard, and called the Knightly King, — a title that con- 
tained all the glorious characteristics of the Idngs your predo- 
oesBoi's, — you loved sieges and battles too mubb during your 
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life, and wei’o too much attached to your fair realm, wf France 
not to view from on high what is passing amongst ns ! You 
know what I have done and what X wished to do still ; but I 
am arrested in my career, 0 my king I and they prefer a peace, 
the signing of which costs us more thmi would thirty years of 
reverses I The sword of a lieutenant general of the kingdom 
is, then, useless ; and as X do not wish it to be said that such a 
peace was consented to as long as the Duo de Guise had his 
sword by his side, I, Francois de Lorraine, who never yet sur- 
rendered his sword, surrender it now to you, my king, the first 
for who 2 a I have drawji it, and wl)o Ljiows its value I ” 

At these words, the duke loosened the sword from his belt, 
hung it up as a trophy on tJie frame of the picture, bowed and 
went from the room, leaving the King of France furious, the 
cardinal utterly depressed, and Catherine triumphant. 

In fact, the vindictive Florentine saw but one thing in all 
this : it was the insult offered by Frangois de Guise to Madame 
de Valeutinois, her rival, and to the constable, her enemy. 




THE MISCHIEVOUS APE. 

Br MATTEO BANDELLO. 

(Trandnted by Tbomas Roscoe.) 

[Matteo Dandello : A Piedmontese story-writor; bom 1480, died 1662. IIo 
was a Dominican friar, and became bishop oi Agcn, Prance, in 1650. He \Yxoto 
two hundred and fourteen “ nQveHe.”J 

In the time of Lodovico Sforza, the unfortunate Duke of 
Milan, there was kept, among other living curiosities in the 
ducal palace, a large and beautihil ape, whose amusing yet 
harmless iiiaiiners, full of practical jests and witticisms, had 
long obtained for him the liberty of going at large. Such in- 
deed was big reputation for prudence and good conduct, tliat lie 
was not merely permitted the range of the whole palace, but 
frequently visited the outskirts, in the vicinity of Maine, of 
Cuaauo, and San Giovanni, and was not unfrequently seen con- 
versing with Some friend upon the walla. In fact most people 
were eager to show their respect for him by presenting him 
vrith fruits and other dainties, no less from regard to his ducal 
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pati'on, than to Iiis own intrinsic merits. The singular pleasure 
he afforded to all classes of society, by his happy talents of 
various kinds, was always a sufficient passport from place to 
place. But his favorite resort, among many others, was the 
house of an ancient gentlewoman, situated in the parish of San 
Giovanni, upon the walls j where he cultivated the society of 
her two sons, one of whom in particular, though at the licad of 
a family, invariably received his monkey guest in the most 
amiahle manner, making him as much at home as if he had been 
the lady’s favorite lapdog. Tliese young men, perceiving their 
aged mother amused with the animal’s uiiequaled exhibitions of 
his art, vied with each other in paying the most gratifying at- 
tentions to his luonkeyship ; and would certainly, had he not 
happened to have been ducal property, either have purchased or 
stolen him, merely out of regard to their mother. The T^hole 
household, likewise, received orders to treat him with the same 
invariable kindness and respect, studying what appeared most 
agreeable to his taste, so as to give him an affection for the old 
lady’s house. This last motive weighed so greatly with his 
apeship, that he almost deserted his other neiglibors, in order to 
enjoy more of the society of these very agreeable friends j al- 
though he was careful to return to his own ducal residence at 
the castle in the evening. During this time the aged lady be- 
coming very infirm, no longer left her chamber, where she was 
affectionately attended by her whole family, who supplied her 
with every alleviation in the power of medical advice to bestow. 
Tliither, occasionally, our facetious hero was also introduced 
for the purpose of awakening a smile on the wan features of 
the patient, by his strange and amusing manners, receiving 
some delicate morsels in return from the poor lady’s own hand. 
As he possessed a natural taste, in common with most of his 
race, for every kind of sweets, he was in the habit of besieging 
the old lady’s room with great perseverance and assiduity, 
feasting upon the best confectionery with far higher aest than 
the poor patient herself. Worn out at length, by long infirmi- 
ties and age, she soon after departed tiiia world, Laving first 
with becoming piety confessed herself, and received the holy 
sacraments of our church, with the communion and extreme 
unction at the final close. 

While the funeral ceremonies were preparing, and the last 
offices rendered to the deceased, the monkey appeared to pay 
remarkable attention to all that was going forward. The 
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corpse being dressed, and placed on the funeral bior, the holy 
sisterhood then attended ’orith the usual ceremonies, offering up 
hymns and a^'es to the A^irgin for the soul of the deceased. 
Tlie body ^vus afterwards borne to the parish church not far 
distant, not unobserved by the monkey, who -watched the pro- 
cession depart. Bub he soon turned his attention to the state 
of things around him ; and after feasting on the cake and wine, 
being a little elevated, he began to empty the boxes and 
drawers, and examine the contents. Having observed the 
deceased in her last hahiliments, and the form of her head- 
dress ^Yhen she was laid out, the hicetious ape immediately 
began to array himself in the cast-off garments, exactly in the 
mannor lie had witnessed ; and so perfect was the resemblance, 
th-at when he hud covered himself up in bed, the physician 
himself would have been puzzled to detect the cheat. Hero 
the false patient lay, when the domestics entered the chamber ; 
and suddenly perceiving the monkey tims dexterously laid out, 
they ran back in the utmost terror and surprise, believing that 
they liad really seen eitlier the corpse or the spirit of the 
deceased. After recovering suhicient inesence of mind to 
speak, they declared, os tliey hoped to be saved, that they had 
seen their mistress reposing upon her sick couch as usual. On 
the return of the two brothei-a with their friends and relatives 
from church, tliey direotly resolved to ascend in a body into 
the sick eliambor j and night already a])proachiug, they ail 
felt, hi bphe of their affected hidiffcrence, mi unpletismit sen- 
sation on entering the room. Drawing near tlie bedside, they 
not only fancied they saw and lieard a iierson breathe, bub 
observing the coverings move, as if the patient were about to 
spruig from the couch, they retreated with the utmost precipi- 
tation and alarm. When they had recovered their spirits a 
little, the giie.sts requested that a priest might be sent for, to 
whom, on his arrival, they proceeded to explain the case. On 
liearing the nature of it, the good friar, being of a truly pru- 
dent and pious turn, dispatched a person back for his clerk, 
with orders to bring Jiiin the large ivory crucifix, and the 
illuminated psalter. Tlie.se, with the help of holy water, the 
wafer, and the priest’s stole, were judged a siifticient match foi* 
the devices of the Evil Oiiej and thus armed, repeating tlie 
seven psalms, with due ejaculations to the Virgin, they once 
more ascended the stairs, the clerk, in obedience to the friar, 
bearing the Irngo ivory crucifix at tlioir head. He had pro- 
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viously exlioried tlio brothers to have no fears for the final 
salvation of their parent, as the number and excellence of her 
confessions were an effectual preservative against the most 
diabolical efforts of the adversary. He maintained that there 
was not the least cause for alarm, for what the servants had 
beheld were merely Salanie illusions, which ho had freq^iiently 
been in the habit of dispelling with singular success ; and tliat 
having made use of his exorcisms, he would then bless the 
house, and with the Lord's help, lay such a curse upon the bad 
spirits, as would deprive them of the least inclination to return. 

When they arrived at the cUanibcr door, all the guests, in 
spite of these encouraging exhortations and the sprinkling of 
holy water, drew back, while the bold friar ordered his clerk 
to advance in the name of the Lord; which he did, followed 
only by his superior. Approaching the sick bed, they perceived 
Moiina Bertueoia, our facetious ape, laid out as we have said, 
in perfect personification of the deceased. After mumbling 
some prayers, and flourishing the cross in vain, for some time, 
they began to entertain doubts of their success, though at the 
same time they felt ashamed to retreat. So sprinkling the holy 
water with a more lil>eral hand, crying : ^^Aaperaes wzc, domine; 
asperses we;” they complimonted the apo with a portion of it 
in his face. Expecting upon this to bo next saluted with a 
blow of the huge cross, ho suddenly began to grin and chatter 
in so horrible a manner tliat the sacred vessel foil from the 
priest’s hands, and the clerk at the same time dropping the 
crucifix, they both fled together. Such was their haste that 
they stumbled, one over the other, down the stairs, the priest 
falling upon liis clerk, when they reached the bottom. 

On hearing the sudden crash, and the terrified exclamations 
of the good friar, “ Jcsxis^ Jesaa, Domine^ adjuva me” the broth- 
ers, followed by the rest of the party, rushed towards the spot, 
eagerly inquiring what dreadful accident had occurred. Both 
of the holy personages gazed on the guests, without being able 
to utter a word ; but their pallid looks spoke volumes sufficient 
to answer all demands. The poor clerk fainted away, no less 
from excess of fear than from the terrible fall he had just 
received. Having obliged both to partake of some restora- 
tives, the priest at length summoned courage enough to say ; 
“ It is true, my dear children, I have indeed seen, your poor 
departed mother in the form of a fierce demon j " when just as 
he had finished these words, the cause of all their disturbance, 
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desirous of securing the remnants of the feast, was heard ap- 
proaching at a pretty brisk and clattering pace clown the 
unlucky stairs. Witiiout giving any of the party time to dis- 
cover a fresh place of refuge, or even, to prepare their minds for 
his reception, he bounced suddenly into the room, armed cap-a- 
pie, in the fearful petticoats of the deceased. His head was 
dressed to a nicety exactly in the same manner as the old lady’s, 
and liis whole body very decently arrayed in her late habili- 
ments. He placed himself in the midst of the company, all of 
whom stood rooted to the spot, silent and awe-stricken, await- 
ing the dreadful scene that might ensue. The wrinkles in his 
countenance certainly bore no small resemblance to those in 
the features of the deceased, to which liis very serious demeanor 
added not a little. Yet after a few secret ejaculations for 
divine protection on the part of the guests, the facetious visitor 
was soon, recognir.ed by one of the brothers, the only person 
who had possessed courage to look the monkey in the face, on 
lua sudden entrauco into the room, ilomentary prayers and 
exclamations were then as suddenly converted into bursts of 
laughter j and in a few minutes, the author of all their suffer- 
ings began to resume the usual hilarity of liis disposition, to 
exhibit his best maneuvers in the saltie art, and with the great- 
est politeness, severally to accost the company. He evinced, 
however, the utmost aversion to disrobing himself of his new 
honors, snapping at any one who ventured to approach him, 
while he performed his antics in the ablest and most whimsical 
mannov. In full dvess he thus set out on his letuivi to the 
castle, meeting with reiterated i>laudits, as lie passed along the 
streets. In this state, he was welcomed home by the domestics 
of the castle, producing infinite divension among the courtiers, 
and all those who witnessed his exploits. Nor did the two 
brothers punish him for Jiis involuntary fault j rather kindly 
permitting him to return to his old haunts, where he feasted 
and frolicked away his days, until he attained to a happy and 
respectable old ago. 
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A LOVER OF LIES. 

By ortensio lando. 

(From “Theltaliau Noveltsts”; translRted by Thomas Roscoe.) 

It Wfts said of Messer Leandro de’ Traversari, canon of 
Ravenna, tliafc, from the opening to the close of Ms mortal 
career, he invariably evinced the most decided enmity to trutln 
He had such a total disregawl for this invaluable quality that 
if lie ever happened to stumble upon the truth, lie iietrayed 
as much melancholy and regret as if he had actually sinned 
against the Holy Ghost. Besides, lie was not merely the most 
notorious asserter of “the thing which is not” himself, but 
the cause of falsehood in others, compelling his very friends 
and dependents to confirm liis wicked statements, under penalty 
of incurring his most severe spiritual displeasure. 

There was a certain Florentine, who had lately entered into 
his service, and who, perceiving his master’s peculiarity in this 
respect, resolved not merely to humor him in it, but to add 
something further on his own part, in order the bettor to rec- 
ommend himself to his notice. Ho one day availed himself of 
an opportunity, when walking with tlio good canon in the 
gardens of the archbishop, near the city, to give his master a 
specimen of his inventive powers. Olscrving the gardener 
employed in planting cauliflowers, the prelate happened to 
remark, “These cauliflowers grow to a surprising size 5 their 
bulk is quite prodigious; I believe no one can bring them to 
such rare perfection as my gcirdoiier.” As the latter did not 
care to contradict this testimony, so favorable to his eharacter, 
Messer Leandro subjoined to the observation of his superior, 
“ Yes, ray lord ; but if you liad ever seen those that grow in 
Cucagna, you would not think these so very extraordinary in 
point of size.” “ Why, how large may they grow? ” inquired 
the arohbishoj). “ How large ? ” returned Messer Leandro, “ I 
can scarcely give your lordship an idea of it. In those parts 
I hear it is no uncommon thing for twenty knights on horse- 
back to take shelter together under their huge cabbage leaves.” 
I’lie arolibisliop expressing no slight astonishment at these 
words, the wily B’loventine stepped forward to his master’s 
relief, saying ; “ Your excellency vnll not be so much surprised, 
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when I inform your excellency that I have mj-self seen these 
magnifieent cahhages growing in that strange country; and I 
have seen the iniiuenso caldrons in which they are boiled, of 
such a vast construction that twenty workmen aro engaged 
in framing them at once ; and it is said that the sound of their 
hammers cannot be heard from opposite sides, as they sit in 
the huge vessel to complete their work.” Tho noble prelate, 
whose iiitelleot was not of the highest order, opened liis eyes 
still wider upon the Florentine, exclaiming, that he fancied 
such a capacious saucepan would contain sudiciciit food, were 
it rightly calculated, for the whole people of Cairo at one meal. 

While they ^YGre thus engaged, a person made his approach, 
with an ape upon his shoulders, intended as a present for the 
venerable archbishop, who, turning towards the canon, with a 
smiliiig countenance, noticed the very singular resemblance be- 
tween tho human figure and that of the sagacious animal before 
them. “ It is my serious opinion,” continued he, “that if the 
beast had only a little more intellect, there would not be so 
much difference between hinr and ourselves, as some people 
imagine.” — “I trust,” replied the worthy canon, “your lord- 
ship would not mean to insinuate that monkeys really want 
sense j for, if so, I can soon, I think, convince your lordship of 
the contrary, by a story pretty apposite to the purpose. 

“ The noble lord Almerico was one day feasting the good 
bishop of Vicenza, having given orders to his cook to prepare 
all the varieties and delicacies of tho season. Now the cook 
was in possession of an excellent method of guarding the treas- 
ures of his kitchen •, for which purpose he kept an invaluable 
ape, excellently tutored to the business. No man, not even 
tho boldest, ventured to steal the least thing in his presence, 
until a certain footman, from Savignnno, more greedy than a 
horse-leech, and unable to check liis thieving propensities, hit 
upon what ho considered a safe means of eluding the monkey’s 
observation. Ho began to cultivate his acquaintance by per- 
forming all kinds of amusing tricks, and bribing him to ]je in 
good humor. Tho moment he perceived the ape busily engaged 
ill imitating what he saw, the rogue, binding a handkerchief 
over his own eyes, in a short time handed it likewise to the 
mimic, and with secret pleasure beheld him fastening it over 
liis face ; during which time ho contrived to lay liis hands upon 
a fat capon, whioli the ape, though too late, soon afterwards 
perceived. The head cook upon this occasion gave his monkey- 
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ship so severe a flogging that, being doubly cautious, the next 
time the thievish footman repeated the same tricks, and pro- 
ceeded to bandage his eyes, the wily animal, instead of imitat- 
ing him, stared around him with all his eyes, pointing at tho 
same time to his paws, as if advising him to keep his hands 
from picking and stealing ; so that the rogue was, this time, 
compelled to depart with his hands ns empty as they came. 

Blinding that all his arts wei^e of no avail ” The archbishop, 

here overpowered with wonder and delight, exclaimed, “If this 
be only true, it is on© of the moat astonishing things I ever 
heard.” The assiduous Florentine upon this again interposed 
in his master’s behalf, erying out with singular force of gesticu- 
lation : “ As I hope to be saved at the last day, please your 
grace, what my honored patron has just advanced is every 
particle of it true 5 and as your grace appears to take a par- 
ticular pleasure in listening to strange and almost unaccountable 
events, I will now beg leave to add a single story in addition 
to those of ray noble patron, however inferior in point of excel- 
lence : — 

“During the last vintage, I was in the service of a gentle- 
man at Ferrara, of the name of Libanoro, who took singular 
pleasure in fishing, and used frequently to explore the recesses 
of the vale of Santo AppoUiuare. This master of mine had 
also an ape in his possession, considerably larger than your 
excellency’s, and, while he was in tho country, he commissioned 
me to take along with me to Ferrara this said ape, a barrel of 
white wine, and a fat pig j in order to present them to a cer- 
tain convenient rufQan, whom he kept in his service. So I 
took ft boat, and plying oavs and sail, while we were bounding 
along the waters, I gave the skiff a sudden jerk, which made 
the pig’s fat sides shake, and be went round like a turnspit, 
performing the strangest antics. So loud and velienient were 
his lamentations, that they seemed to annoy his apeship exces- 
sively, who after in vain trying to stop his ears and nose, at 
length seized the plug out of the barrel that stood near him, 
and fairly thrust it down the pig’s throat, just as he was open- 
ing it to give another horrible cry. Both the wine and the pig 
were in extreme jeopardy, the one actually choking, and the 
other running all away. I tried to save as much of it as I 
could ; but my immoderate laughter almost prevented me, so 
much was I amused at his ingenious contrivance. So that 
your grace may perceive,” continued the mendacious Floreii- 
13 
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tine, “ that n^y master speata ths aimpla truth, iu aasertuig 
that these animals are possessed of great acuteness of intellect.” 
Now, on returning home, the good canon thus addressed his 
servant: “I thought, sirrah, there was no man living who 
could tell a lie with a holder and better face than myself ; but 
you have undeceived me : you are the very prince of liars and 
impostors 5 the father of lies himself could not surpass you ! ” 
— “ Your reverence,” replied the Florentine, “need not be sur- 
prised at that, when X inform you of the advantages I have 
enjoyed in the society of tailors, millers, and bargemen, who 
live upon the profit they bring. But if from this time forth, 
you insist upon my persevering in confirming so many mon- 
strous untruths as you utter, I trust that you will consent to 
increase my wages, iu consideration of so abominable a busi- 
ness.” — “"Well then, listen to me,” replied bis master; “when 
it is lay intention to come out with .some grand and extraordi- 
nary falsehood, I will take care to tell you the evening before, 
and at the same time I will always give you such a gratuity as 
shall make it worth your while. And if I should happen to 
tell a good story after dinner, as yoxt stand behind my chair, 
and you swear to having seen it, very innocently, you may 
depend upon it you shall be no loser.” This his servant agreed 
to do, upon condition that he would observe some bounds, and 
keep up some show, at least, of reason and probability 5 which 
the honest canon said, so far as he was able, he would try to do j 
adding that if tliey were not reasonable lies, the servant should 
not be bound by the contract, and might return the gift. 

Thus the most wonderful adventures continued to be re- 
lated at the good canon’s table, and what is more extraordinary, 
they were all very dexterously confirmed. So going on very 
amicably together, the canon, one evening intending to impose 
a monstrous lie upon one of his friends, took down a pair of old 
breeches, and presented them to his servant as the requisite 
gift. In the morning, attending his master to ohurch as usual, 
he heard him, after service, relating a story to one of the holy 
brotherhood, who stood swallowing it all, with a very serious 
face, how in the island of Pastinaca the magpies are accustomed 
to get married in proper form and ceremony 5 and how, after 
laying, and sitting upon their eggs for the space of a month, 
they bring forth little men, not larger tlian ants, but astonish- 
ingly bold and clever. The Florentine upon this could no 
longer restrain his feelings, crying out before the whole com- 
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pany : “ No, no, I cannot sAvear to this neither j go you may 
take back your breeches, master, and gel somebody else in my 
place.” 




STORIES FROM THE “HEPTAMERON.” 

Bv MARGARET OP NAVARRE. 

[Mak&ahet or Navarre, daugUler of Charles of Orleans (Duke of Augoii- 
Ifime) and sister of Francis I. of Franco, was born at Angoul6me, April, 1402. In 
1600 she married the Duke of Alen^on, who was killed in the battle of Pavia ; 
and In 1627 Heiui d’Alhret, king of Navarre, to wiiom she bore a daughter, 
Jeanne, mother of the great French monarch, Henry IV. After the death of 
her second husband (164-i) she assumed the direction of the kingdom of Navarre. 
She encouraged agriouHnre, the arts, and to a certain extent embraced the cause 
of theReformatioa. The " Heplaineron,’* modeled on Boccaccio's “ Decameron,” 
is her chief contubutlon to literature. She died In Bigon e, Franco, in 1040. j 

A Bad Gift Turned to Two Good Ends. 

There was in the household of the regent, mother of King 
Francis, a very devout lady, married to a gentleman of the 
same character. Though her husband was old, and she young 
and fair, nevertheless she served him and loved liim as though 
he had been the handsomest young man in the world. To 
leave him no cause of uneasiness, she made it her care to live 
with him like a woman of his own age, shunning all company, 
all magnificence in dress, all dances and diversions such as 
women are usually fond of, and making the serviee of God her 
sole pleasure and recreation. One day her husband told her 
that from liis youth upwards lie Imd longed to make the journey 
to Jerusalem, and he asked her what she tliought of the matter, 
She, whose only tliought was how to please him, replied : ” Since 
God has deprived us of children, my dear, and has given us 
wealth enough, I should be strongly inclined to spend a part 
of it in performing that sacred journey j for, whether you go 
to Jerusalem or elsewhere, I am resolved to accompany, and 
never forsake you.” The good man was so pleased with this 
reply that he fancied himself already standing on Mount 
Calvary. 

Just at this time there arrived at court a gentleman who 
had served long against the Turks, and who was come to obtain 
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tlie king’s approval for a projected enterprise against a fortress 
belonging to the Ottomans» the success of v/hich was likely to 
be very advantageous to Christendom. The old devotee talked 
with him about his expedition, and learning from him that he 
was resolved upon it, asked him if he would be disposed, after 
it was accomplished, to make another journey to Jerusalem, 
which himself and his wife had a great desire to see. The 
cajptain, highly approving of so good a design, promised to 
accompany him, and to keep the thing secret. The old gentle- 
man was impatient to see his wife, to tell her what he had done. 
As she had scarcely less longing than lier husband to perform 
the journey, she talked of it often to tlie captain, Avho, paying 
more attention to her person than to her words, became so 
imioh in lovo with ber that, in talking to her of the voyages he 
had made hy sea, lie often eoufouiided the port of Marseilles 
with the Archipelago, and said horse when he meant to say 
ship, so much was ho beside himself. He found her, however, 
of so single-minded a character that he durst not let her see 
that he loved her, much less tell her so in words. The fire of 
his passion became so violent by dint of his concealing it that 
it often made him ill. 

The demoiselle, who regarded him as her guide, took as 
much caro of him as of the cross, and sent to inquire after him 
so often that the interest she evinced for him cured the patient 
without the aid of physic. Several persons, who know that the 
captain had always had a bettor reputation for valor than for 
devotion, were surprised at the great intercourse between him 
and this lady 5 and seeing that ho had changed from white to 
black, that he frequented the churches, attended sermons, and 
performed all the devoirs of a devotee, they doubted not that 
he did so to ingratiate liimself with the lady, and could not 
even help hinting as much to him. The captain, fearing lest 
this should come to the ears of the lady, withdrew from society, 
and told her husband and her, that, being on the point of receiv- 
ing his orders and quitting the court, he had many things to 
say to tliem, but that, for the greater secrecy, ho would only 
confer with them in private, to which end lie begged they 
would send for him when tliey had both retired for the night. 

This proposal was quite to the old gentleman’s liking. 
After everybody had gone to rest, he used to send for the 
captain to talk about the journey to Jerusalem, in the course 
of which the good man often fell asleep devoutly. On these 
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occasions, tho captain, seeing the old gentleman sleeping like 
the blessed, and himself seated in a chair at the bedside, close 
to her -whom he thought the most charming woman in the 
\yorld, felt his heai’t so hard pressed, between his fear and his 
desire to declare himself, tliat he often lost the rise of hia 
tongue. But that she might not perceive his perplexity, ho 
launched out upon the holy places of Jerusalem, where are to 
be seen, tho memorials of the great love which Jesus Christ had 
for us. What he said of that love was only uttered to conceal 
hia own i and while he expatiated upon it, he kept his eyes fixed 
on the lady, wept and sighed so apropos, that her heart was 
quite penetrated with piety. Believing from this outward 
appearance of devotion that he was quite a saint, she begged 
him to tell her how he had lived, and how he bad come to love 
God with such fervor. 

He told her he was a poor gentleman, who to acquire wealth 
and honors bad forgotten his conscience, and married a lady 
who was too nearly related to him, one who was rich, but old 
and ugly, and whom he did not love ab all ; tliab after having 
drawn all his wife’s money from her, he bad gone to seek his 
fortune at sea, and had sped so well that he had become tho 
captain of a galley ; but that since be had had the honor of her 
acquaintance, her holy converse and her good example had so 
changed him that he was resolved, if by God’s grace he came 
back alive froiir his expedition, to take her and her husband to 
Jerusalem, there to do penance for his great sins which he had 
forsaken, after which it would only remain for him to make 
reparation to his wife, to whom lie hoped soon to be reconciled. 
This account which he gave of himself was very pleasing to the 
pious lady, who congratulated herself much on having converted 
a sinner of such magnitude. 

These nocturnal confabulations' continued every night until 
the departure of the captain, who never ventured to declare 
himself. Only he made the fair devotee a present of a crucifix 
from Our Lady of Pity, beseeching her, whenever she looked 
upon it, to think of him. The time of his departure being 
come, and having taken leave of the husband, who ivas falling 
asleep, he had last of all to take leave of the fair one, in whose 
eyes he saw tears, drawn forth by the kind feeling she enter- 
tained for him. His impassioned heart so thrilled at the sight 
that he almost fainted as he bade her farewell, and burst into 
such an extraordinary perspiration that he wept, so to speak, 
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not only -with Iiis eyes* but with every part of his body. Thus 
he departed without any explanation, and the hidy, who never 
before had seen such tokens of regretj was quite astonished at 
iiis emotion. She had not the less good opinion of him for all 
that, and her prayers accompanied him on his way. A month 
afterwards, as she was returnii^ to her own house one day, she 
was met by a gentleman, who delivered a letter to her from the 
captain, begging her to read it in private, and assuring her that 
he had seen him embark, fully resolved to perform an expedi- 
tion which eliould be pleasing to the king and advantageous to 
the faith. At the same time the geiitleniaii mentioned that he 
was going hack to Marseilles to look after the captain’s affairs. 
The lady went to tlm window and opened the letter, which 
consisted of two sheets of paper written all over. It was an 
elaborate declaration of the feelings wliich the writer had so 
carefully concealed, and in it was inclosed a large, handsome 
diamond, mounted in a black enameled ring, which the lady 
was supplicated to put on her fair linger. 

Having read the enormously long letter from beginning to 
end, the lady was the more astonished as she had never suspected 
the captain’s love for her. The diamond caused her much per- 
plexity, for she knew not what to do with it. After thinking 
over the matter all that day, and dreaming of it at night, she 
rejoiced that she could abstain from replying for want of a 
messenger, saying to herself that as the bearer of the letter had 
taken such pains on tire writer’s behalf, slie ought to spare him 
the mortification of such a reply as she had resolved to give 
him, but which she now thought fit to reserve till the captain’s 
return. The diamond was still a cause of much embarrassment 
to her, as it was not her custom to adorn herself at any one’s 
expense but her husband’s. At last her good sense suggested 
to her that she could not employ it better than for the relief of 
the captain’s conscience, and she instantly dispatched it, by the 
hands of one of her servants, to the captain’s forlorn wife, to 
whom she wrote os follows, in tlto assumed character of a nun 
of Tarrascon: — 

Madaim, — Your husband passed this way a little before he em- 
barked. He confessed, and received his Creator like a good Chris- 
tian, and declared to me a fact which lay heavy on his conscience, 
namely, his regret for not having loved .you as he ought. He 
begged me at his departure to send you this letter with this diamond, 
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whicli ho begs you to keep for his sake, assuring you that if God 
brings him back safe and sound, he will make amends for the past 
by all tho love that you can desire. This diamond will be for you a 
pledge of his word. I ask of you on his behalf the aid of your good 
prayers} for all my life he shall have part in mine. 

When the captain’s wife received this letter and tho diamond, 
it may well be imagined how she wept with joy and sorrow : 
joy at being loved by her husband, and sorrow at being de- 
prived of his presence. She kissed the ring a thousand times, 
washing it with her tears, and praised God for having restored 
her husband’s affection to her at tho close of her days, and 
when she least expected it. The nun who under God had 
wrought such a blessing for her was not forgotten in her grateful 
acknowledgments. She replied to her by the same man, who 
made his mistress laugh heartily when he told her liow tho 
captain’s wife had received her communication. Tho fair 
devotee congratulated herself on having got rid of the diamond 
in 80 pious a manner, and was as much rejoiced at having re- 
established the good understanding between the husband and 
wife as though slie had gained a kingdom. 

Some time afterwards news arrived of the defeat and death 
of the poor captain. Ho had been abandoned by those who 
ought to have supported him, and the Rhodians, who had most 
interest in concealing his design, were the first to make it 
known. Nearly eightymonwhohadmadeadescent on the laud 
were cut off almost to a man. Among them there was a gentle- 
man named Jean, and a converted Turk, for wliora the fair 
devotee had been godmother, and whom she had given to the 
captain to accompany him on his expedition. Jean fall along 
with the captain ; the Turk, wounded in fifteen places with 
arrows, escaped by swimming to tho French vessels, and it was 
from his report that it was known exactly how the thing had 
happened. A certain gentleman whom the captain believed to 
be his friend, and whose interests he had advanced with the 
king and the greatest personages in France, after the captain 
had landed stood offshore with his vessels. The captain, 
seeing that his scheme was discovered, and that he was opposed 
by four thousand Turks, set about retreating. But the gentle- 
man in whom he put such confidence, considering that after 
his death he himself would have the command and the profit of 
that great fleet, represented to the officers that it was not right 
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to risk the king’s vessels anti the lives of so many brave men 
on board them in order to save eigiity or a hundred persons. 
The officers, as spiritless as himself, coincided with him in 
opinion. The captain, seeing that the more he called to them 
the more they drew off from the shore, faced round against his 
foes, and thougli he was up to his knees in sand, he defended 
himself so valiantly tliat it almost seemed as if his single arm 
would defeat the assailants. But at last he received so many 
wounds from the arrows of those who durst not approach him 
within less than bowshot distance, that he began to grow weak 
from loss of blood. The Turks, seeing that the Christians were 
nearly spent, fell upon them with the scimitars ; but notwith- 
standing the overwhelming numbers of the foe, the Christians 
defended themselves as loug as they had breath. 

The captain called to him the gentleman named Jean, and 
the Turk whom the devotee had given him, and planting his 
sword in the ground, kissed and embraced the cross on his 
knees, saying, ‘‘ Lord, receive the soul of him who has not spared 
his life for the exaltation of thy name.” Jean, seeing him 
droop ns he uttered these words, took him and his sword in his 
arms, wishing to succor him ; but a Turk cut both his thighs 
to the bone from behind. “ Come, captain,” he cried, ns he re- 
ceived the stroke, “ let us go to Paradise to see him for whose 
sake wo die.” As ho had been united with the captain in life, 
so was he also in death. The Turk, seeing that he could be of 
no use to either of them, and that he was pierced with arrows, 
made iiis way to the vessels by swimming; and though he was 
the only one who bad escaped out of eighty, the perfidious com- 
mander would not receive him. But being a good swimmer, 
he went from vessel to vessel, till .at last he was taken on board 
a small one, ■where, in. the course of a little time, he was cured 
of his wounds. 

It was through this foreigner that the truth became known 
respecting this event, glorious to the captain, and shameful to 
his companion in arras. The king, and all good people who 
heard of it, deemed the act of the latter so black towards God 
and man that there was no puiiislimeiit too bad for him. But 
on his return he told so many lies, and made so many presents, 
that not only did his crime remain unpunished, but he guo- 
ceeded to the post of him whose lackey he was not worthy to 
be. When the sad news reached the court, the regent mother, 
who highly esteemed the captain, greatly mourned his loss. So 
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did the king and all who had known him, When she, whom bo 
had so passionately loved, heard of his strange, piteous, and 
Christian end, the obduracy she had felt towards him melted 
into tears, and her lamentations were shared by her husband, 
whose pilgrim hopes were frustrated by the catastrophe. 

I must not forget to mention that a demoiselle belonging to 
this lady, who loved the gentleman Jean better than herself, 
told her mistress, the very day the captain and ho were killed, 
that she had seen in a dream him whom she loved so much, that 
he had come to her in white raiment to bid her farewell, and 
told her that he was going to Paradise with his captain. But 
when she learned that her dream was true, she made such pite- 
ous moans that her mistress had enough to do to console her. 
Some time after, the court went into Normandy, of which prov- 
ince the captain was a native, and his wife failed not to come 
and pay her respects to the regent mother, intending to be in- 
troduced by the lady with whom her husband had been so much 
in love. Whilst waiting for the hour when she could have audi- 
ence, the two ladies entered a church, whore the widow began 
to laud her husband and make lamentations over his death. “ I 
am, roadam, the most unhappy of women,” she said. “ God has 
taken my husband from me at the time when he loved me more 
than ever he had done.” So saying she showed the diamond 
she wore on her finger as a pledge of his perfect affection. This 
was not said without a world of tears 5 and the other lady, who 
saw that her good-natured fraud had produced so excellent an 
effect, was so strongly tempted to laugh, in spite of her grief, 
that, not being able to present the widow to the regent, she 
handed her over to another, and retired into a chapel, where she 
had her laugh out. 

Metliinks, ladies, that those of our sex to whom presents are 
made ought to be glad to employ them as usefully as did this good 
lady; for they would find there is pleasure and joy in doing good. 
We must by no means accuse her of fraud, but praise her good sense, 
which enabled her to extract good out of a bad thing. 

You mean to say, then,” said Nomerfide, “that a fine diamond, 
worth two hundred crowns, is a bad thing ? I assure you, if it had 
fallen into my hands, neither his wife nor lus relations would ever 
have set eyes on it. Nothing is more one’s o\vn than a thing that is 
given. The captain was dead, no one knew anything of the matter, 
and she might well have abstained from making the poor old woman 
ory.” 
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“ Good faith, you ate right,” said Hircau, " fot there is many a 
woman who, to show that she is better than others, docs acts contrary 
to her nature. In fact, do we not all know that nothing is more 
covetous than a woman ? Yet vanity often prevails with them over 
avarice, and makes them do things in which their hearts have no 
share. In my opinion, the lady who set so little store by the diar 
mond did not deserve it.” 

“Gently, gently,” said OUillej “I think I know her, and I pray 
you not to condemn hoi unheard.” 

“I do not condemn her, madam,” replied Hircan, “but if the 
gentleman was so gallant a man as ho has been represented to have 
been, it was a glorious thing for her to have a lover of such merit, 
and to wear his ring. But perhaps some one less worthy to be loved 
held her so fast by the finger that the ring could not be placed 
on it.” 

“Truly,” said Ennasiiite, “she might fairly keep it, since no one 
knew anything about it.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed Geburon, " is everything allowable for those 
who love, provided nobody knows of it ? ” 

“I have never,” said Saffredent, “seen anything punished as a 
crime except imprudence j in fact, no murderer, robber, or adulterer 
is ever punished by justice, or blamed amongst men, provided they 
are as cunning as they ate wicked. But wickedness often blinds 
them so that they become witless. Thus it may be truly said that it 
la only fools who are punished, and not the vicious,” 

“ You may say what you will,” said Oisille, “ but it ig for God to 
judge the heart of the lady. Bor my part, I see nothing in her con- 
duct but what is comely and virtuous.” 

OiruiNG A Fevbr by its Cause. 

At Pampelune there wag a lady who was reputed fair and 
virtuous, and at the same time the most devout and chaste in 
the country. She loved her husband much, and w’as so obse- 
quious to him that he had entire confidence in her. She was 
wholly occupied with God’s service, and never missed a single 
sermon, and omitted nothing by which she could hope to per- 
suade her husband and her diildren to be as devout as herself, 
who was but thirty years old, an age at which women commonly 
resign the pretensions of beauties for those of new she-sages. 

On the first day of Lent this lady went to church to receive 
the ashes which are a memorial of death. A Cordelier, whose 
austerity of life had gained him the reputation of a saint, and 
who, in spite of bis austerity and his macerations, was neither 
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so meager nor so palo but that he was one of the handsomest 
men in the world, was to preach the sermon. The lady listened 
to him with great devotion, and gazed no less intently on the 
preacher. Her ears and her eyes lost nothing that was presented 
to them, and both alike found wherewithal to be gratified. 
The preacher’s words penetrated to her heart through her ears j 
and the charms of his countenance, passing through her eyes, 
insinuated themselves so deeply into her mind that she felt ns 
it were in an ecstasy. The sermon being ended, the Cordelier 
celebrated mass, at which the lady was present, and she took 
the ashes from his hand, which was as white and shapely as 
that of any lady. The devotee paid much more attention to 
the monk’s hand than to tlie ashes he gave her, persuading 
herself that this spiritual love could not hurt her conscience, 
whatever pleasure she received from it. She failed not to go 
every day to the sermon, and to take her husband with her ; 
and both so highly admired the preacher, tliat at table and 
elsewhere they talked of nothing but him. 

This fire, for all its spirituality, at last became so corporeal 
that the heart of this poor lady, which was first kindled by it, 
consumed all the rest. Banishing all feai’, and the shame she 
ought to have felt in exposing her wild fantasy to one so 
saintly and virtuous, she resolved to acquaint him in writing 
of the love she cherished for him ; which she did as modestly 
as she could, and gave her letter to a little page, with in- 
structions as to what be was to do, especially enjoining him 
to take good caro that her husband did not see him go to 
the Cordelier’s. 

The page, taking the shortest road, passed through a street 
where his master happened, by the merest chance, to be sit- 
ting in a shop, The gentleman, seeing him pass, stepped 
forward to see which way ho was going 5 and the page, per- 
ceiving this, hid himself with some trepidation. His master 
saw this, followed him, and seizing him by the arm, asked him 
whither he was going. His embarrassed and unmeaning re- 
plies, and his manifest fright, aroused the suspicions of the 
gentleman, who threatened to beat him if ho did nob tell the 
truth. “ Oh, sir,” said the little page, " if I toll you, my mis- 
tress will kill me.” The gentleman, no longer doubting that 
his wife was making a bargain without him, encouraged the 
page, and assured him tliat nothing should befall him if ho 
spoke the truth — on the contrary, he should be well re- 
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warded ; but if he told a lie, ho should bo imprisoned for life. 
Thus urged by fear and hope, tho page acquainted him with 
the red fact, and showed him the letter his mistress had writ- 
ten to the preacher, whereat the husband was the more shocked, 
as be had been all his life assured of the fidelity of his wife, in 
whom he had never seen a fault. 

Keing a wise man, however, he dissembled his anger, and 
further to try his wife, he answered her letter in the preacher’s 
name, thanking her for her gracious inclination, and assuring 
her that it was fully reciprocated. The page, after being sworn 
by his master to manage the affair discreetly, carried this letter 
to bis mistress, who was so transported with joy that her hus- 
band perceived it by the change in her conutenaiice ; for in- 
stead of her fastings in Lent having emaciated her, she looked 
handsomer and fresher than ever. It was now Mid Lent, but 
the lady, without concerning herself about the Lord’s Passion 
or the Holy AVeek, wrote as usual to the preacher. When he 
turned his eyes in her direction, or spoke of the love of God, 
she always imagined that he addressed himself covertly to her j 
and, so far as her oyes could explain what was passing in her 
heart she did not suffer them to be idle. 

The husband, who regularly replied to her in the name of 
the Cordelier, wrote to her after Easter, begging she would 
contrive to give him a meeting in private ; and she, impatiently 
longing for an opportunity to do so, advised her husband to 
go see some laud they had near Pampclune. He said he would 
do so, and went and concealed himself in the house of one of 
his friends ; whereupon, the lady wroto to the Cordelier that 
her husband was in the country and that he might como and 
see her. 

Tho gentleman, wishing to prove his wife’s heart thoroughly, 
Avent and begged the preacher to lend him his robe. The Cor- 
delier, who was a good man, replied that his rule forbade him 
to do so, and that for no consideration would he lend his robe 
to go masking in. The gentleman assured him it was not for 
any idle diversion ho wanted it, but for an important matter, 
and one necessary to his salvation ; wdieieupon the Cordelier, 
who knew hiju to be a rvorthy, pious man, lent him the robe. 
The gentleman then procured a false beard and a false nose, 
put cork in his shoes to make himself as tall as the monk, put 
on tho robe, which covered the greiater p«ai’t of his face, so that 
his oyes were barely seen, and, in a word, dressed himself up 
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so that ho might easily be mislakeu for the preacher. Thus 
disguised, he stole by night into his wife’s chamber, where she 
was expecting him in great devotion. The poor creature did 
not wait for him to come to her, but ran to embrace him like a 
woman out of her senses. Keeping hia head down to avoid 
being recognized, ho began to make the sign of the cross, pre- 
tending to shun her, and crying, “ Temptation 1 temptation I ” 

She made great efforts to embrace him, while he kept dodg- 
ing hor in all directions, still making great signs of tho cross, 
and crying, “Temptation ! temptation!” But when he found 
that she was pressing him too closely, he drew a stout stick 
from under his robe, and thrashed her so soundly that he put 
an end to the temptation. This done, he left the house with- 
out being known, and immediately returned his borrowed robe, 
assuring the owner that he had used it to great advantage. 
Next day he returned home as if from a journey, and found his 
wife in bed. Pretending not to know the nature of her mal- 
ady, he asked her what ailed her. She replied that she was 
troubled with a kind of catarrh, and that she could neither 
move hand nor foot. The husband, who had a great mind to 
laugh, pretended to bo very sorry, and by way of cheoviug her, 
said that he had invited the pious preacher to supper. “ Ob, 
my dear ! ” said she, “ don’t think of inviting such people, for 
tliey bring ill luck wherever they go.” 

“Why, my love,” replied tho husband, “you know how 
much you have said to me in praise of tliis good father. For 
luy part, I believe, if there is a holy man on earth, it is ho.” 

“They are all very well at church and in the pulpit,” she 
rejoined, “ but in private liouses they are antichrists. Don’t 
let me see him, my dear, I entreat you, for, ill as I am, it would 
be the death of me,” 

“ Well, you shall not see him, since you do not choose to do 
so j but I cannot help having him to supper.” ' 

“ Do as you please,” said she; "only, fur mercy’s sake, let 
me not set eyes on him, for I cannot endure such folk.” 

After entertaining the Cordelier at supper, the husband said 
to him, “ I look upon, you, father, as a man so beloved by God, 
that I am sure he will grant any prayer of yours. I entreat you, 
then, to have pity on my poor wife. She has been possessed 
these eighteen days by an evil spirit, so that she wants to bite 
and scratch everybody, and neither cross nor holy water does 
she care for one bit i but I believe^ firmly^ that if you put your 
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hand on her, the devil will go away. From niy heart, I beseech 
you to do so.” 

“ All things are possible to him who believes, my son,” re- 
plied the good father. “ Are you not well assured that God 
never refuses his grace to those who ask for it with faith?” 

“ I am assured of this, father.” 

“Be assured also, my son, that He is able and willing, and 
that He is not less mighty than munilicent. Let us strengthen 
ourselves in faith to resist this roaring lion, and snatch from 
him his prey, which God has made hia own by the blood of his 
Son Jesus Christ.” 

Thereupon the gentleman conducted the excellent man into 
the room where his wife was resting on a couch. Believing 
that it was he who had beaten her, she was roused to a pro- 
digious degree of fury at the .sight of liim, but her husband’s 
presence made her hang down her head and hold her tongue. 
“ As long ns I am present,” said the husband to the good father, 
“ the devil does not torment j but as soon as I leave her, you 
will sprinkle her with holy water, and then you will see how 
violently the evil spirit works lier.” So saying, the husband 
left him aloue with hia wife, and stopped outside the door to see 
what would ensue. 

When she found herself alone with the Cordelier, she began 
to scream at him like a mad woman, “ Villain I cheat 1 mon.stor I 
murderer ! ” The Cordelier, believing in good faith that she 
was possessed, wanted to take hold of Jier head, in order to pray 
over it ; but she scratched and bit him so fiercely that he was 
obliged to stand further off, throwing plenty of holy water over 
her, and saying many good prayers. The husband, seeing it 
was time to put an end to tlio farce, entered the room again, 
and thanked the Cordelier for the pains he had taken. The 
moment he appeared there w'as an end to the wife’s termagant 
behavior, and she meekly kissed the cross for fear of her hus- 
band. The pious Cordelier, who had seen her in such a fury, 
believed firmly that our Lord had expelled the devil at his 
prayer, and went away praising God for this miracle. The 
husbaad, seeing his wife so well cured of her folly, would never 
tell her what ho had done, contenting himself with having 
bi’ov\ght her back to the light way by hU pTudence, and having 
put her into such a frame of mind that she mortally liated what 
she had so unwisely loved, and was filled with detestation for 
her own infatuation. Thenceforth she was weaned from all 
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superstition, and devoted herself to her husband and her family 
in a very different way from what she bed done before. 

“Here you may see, ladies, the good sense of the husband, and 
the weakness of one who was regarded as a woman of strict pro- 
priety. If you attend well to this example, I am persuaded that> in- 
stead of relying on your own strength, you will learn to turn to Him 
on whom your honor depends.” 

“ I am very glad,” said Parlaniente, “ that you are become the 
ladies’ preacher; you would be so with better right if you would ad- 
dress the same sermons to all those you hold discourse with.” 

“Whenever you please to hear me,” he replied, “I assure you I 
will speak the same language to you.” 

“That is to say,” observed Siinontault, “tliat wheu you are not 
by he will talk to a different purpose.” 

“ He will do as he pleases,” said Parlamente, “ but, for my own 
satisfaction, I would have him always speak thus. The example he 
has adduced will at least be of service to those women who think 
that spiritual love is not dangerous; but to me it seems that it is 
more so than any other.” 

“I cannot think, however,” remarked Oisille, “that one should 
scorn to love a man who is virtuous and fears Qod j for, in my opinion, 
one cannot but be the better for it.” 

“I pray you to believe, madam,” rejoined Parlamente, “that 
nothing can be more simple-willed and easy to deceive than a woman 
who has never loved ; for love is a passion which t.akes possession of 
the heart before one is aware of it. Besides, this passion is so pleas- 
ing that, provided one can wrap one’s self up in virtue aa in a cloak, 
it will be scarcely known before some mischief will come of it.” 

“ What iniaohief can como of loving a good man ? ” said Oisille. 

“There are plenty, madam,” replied Parlamente, “who pass for 
good men as far as ladies are concerned; but there are few who are 
so truly good before God that one may love them without any risk 
of honor or conscience. I do not believe that there is one such man 
living. Those who are of a different opinion, and trust in it, become 
its dupes. They begin this sort of tender intimacy with God, and 
often end it with the devil. I have seen many a one who, under 
color of talking about divine things, began an intimacy which at last 
they wished to break off, but could not, so fast were they held by 
the fine cloak with which it was covered. A vicious love perishes 
and has no long abode in a good heart; but decorous love has bonds 
of silk so fine and delicate thatono is caught in them before one per- 
ceives them.” 

“ According to your views, then,” said Euuasuito, “ no woman 
ought ever to love a man. Your law is too violent ; it will not last” 
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“I kaow that,” replied Parlamentei “but for all that, it is de- 
sirable that every woman should be couteut with her own husband, 
as 1 am with mine.” 


A GHAZAL OF HAFIZ.' 

(Literal prose translation by Lieutenant Colonel H. Wilberforce Clarke,) 

[Hai'iz (Shemy-ed-Dln Mdliammacl), the greatest Parsian lyrical poet, was 
bora at Shiraz early in tlio fourteenOi century ; llred there, and died there about 
1388. He was a Sufi, and wrote “ gliazab,” or odos on love, wine, flowers, etc., 
winch sound very oaitlily, but aro held by some to be allegorlcnl of spiritual 
things.] 

If that bold ono of Shirflz gain our heart, 

For hia dark mole I will give Samarkand aud Bukhara. 

Saki I give the wine remaining, for in Paradise thou wilt not have 
The bank of the water of Ruknabad nor tho rose of the garden of 
Kusalla. 

Alas! These saucy dainty ones, sweet of work, the torment of the 
city, 

Take patience from the heart even as the men of Tflrkistan take tho 
tray o£ plunder. 

The beauty of the Beloved is in no need of our imperfect lovoj 
Of luates and color and inolo and tricked line (of eyebrow) what 
need hath the lovely face? 

By reason of that beauty daily increasing that Yiisuf had, I know 
that love for him would bring 
Ziilaikha forth from the screen of clrastity. 

The tale of minstrel and of love utter j little seek the mystery of 
time ; 

For this mystery, none solved by skill and shall not solve. 

0 Soul 1 hear the counsel of the Murshid (or pious wise man) ; 

For dearer than the soul hold happy youths the counsel of the wise 
old man. 

0 Murshid ! thou spakest ill of me; and now I am happy. 

God Most High forgive tliee, thou spakest well : 

The bitter reply suiteth the ruddy lip, sugai’-eating. 

* Fruiii Willcrforcc Clarke’s tranalation of Hafiz’s Divan. Calcutta, 1891. 
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!Chou uttereat aghazal; a»d threadest pearls (of verse). HapiZj come 
and sweetly sing, 

That on thy verse the sky may scatter the cluster of the Pleiades. 

(The same i translated by Sir William Jones.) 

Sv/eet maid, if thou would cliam iny sight, 

And bid tliese arms thy neck enfold, 

That rosy cheek, that lily liaiid 
Would give thy poet more doIigUt 
Than all Bocara’s vaunted gold, 

Tiian all the gems of Samarkand. 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart bo glad, 

Whatever the frowning zealots say: 

Tell them their Eden cannot show, 

A stream so clear as Buknabfid, 

A bower so sweet as Mosellay. 

Ob 1 when these fair, perfidious maids, 

Whoso eyes our dearest haunts infest, 

Their dear, destructive charms display} 

Each glance my tender heart invades 
And robs my woimdcd soul of rest 
As Tartars seize their destined prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow} 

Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 

New luster to those charms impart ? 

Can cheeks, where living roses blow, 

Where Nature spreads her richest dyes, 

Bequire the borrowed gloss of Art? 

Speak not of Bate I Ah ! change the theme, 

And talk of odors, talk of wiae. 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom: 

^Tis all a cloud, ^tis all a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty hath such resistless power, 

That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sighed for the blooming Hebrew boy j 
For her how fatal was the hour 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth BO lovely and so coy I 


14 
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Biibj ah I sweet maid ! my counsel hear 
(Youth should attend when those advise^ 

Whom long experience renders sago) : 

While music charms the ravished oar, 

While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 

Be gay, and scorn the frowns of ago. 

What cruel answer have I heard 1 
And yet, by heaven, I love thee still : 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 
Yrom. lips which streams of sweetness fill, 

Which naught but drops of honey sip ? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay; 

Whose accents flow with artless ease, 

Like orient pearls at random strung : 

Thy notes are sweet the damsels say; 

But, oh ! far sweeter, if they please 
The nymph for whojn these notes are sung. 

MEDITATIONS. 

Bt HAFIZ. 

(Translated by E. H. Palmer.) 

0 Oopbeauer! fill up the goblet, and hand it around to us all ! 

For to Love that seemed easy at first these unforeseen troubles befall. 

In the hop© that the breeze of the South will blow yon dark tresses 
apart 

And diffuse their sweet perfume around, 0 what anguish is caused 
to the heart ! 

Ay ! sully your prayer mat with wine, if the elder encourage such sin I 
For the traveler swiely should know all the manneia and ways of 
the inn. 

What rest or what comfort for me can there be in the Loved One’s 
abode. 

When the bell is incessantly tolling to bid us each pack up his load ? 

The darkness of night and the fear of (die waves and the waters that 
roar : — 

How should they be aware of our state, who are roaming in safety 
asliore 7 
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I yielded me up to delight, aad it brought me ill fame at the last. 
Shall a secret be hidden which into a general topic has passed? 

Wouldst thou, dwell in His presence? then never thyself unto absence 
betalte ! 

Till thou meetesfc tlie One whom thou lovest, Iho world and its pleas- 
ures forsake 1 


ZULAIKHA.' 

By JAMI. 1414-1492. 

(Translated by R. T. H. Griffith.) 

. , . Therb was a King in the West. His name 
Taiiuus, was spread wide by the drum of Fame. 

Of royal power and wealth possessed, 

No wish unanswered remained in his breast. 

His brow gave luster to Glory’s crown, 

And his foot gave the thrones of the Mighty renown. 
With Orion from heaven his host to aid, 

Conquest was his when he bared his blade. 

His child Zulaikha was passing fair: 

None in his heart might with her compare, — 

Of his royal houso the most brilliant star, 

A gem from tlte chest where the treasures are. 

Praise cannot eq^ual hor beauty; no! 

But its faint, faint shadow my pen may show. 

Like her own bright hair falling loosely down, 

I will touch each charm to her feet from her crown. 
May the soft reflection of tliafc bright cheek 
Lend light to my spirit and bid uio speak ! 

And that flashing ruby, hor mouth, bestow 
The power to tell of the things I know I 

Her stature was like to a palm tree grown 
In the Garden of Grace, where no eiti is known ; 
Bedewed by the love of her father the King, 

She mocked the cypress that rose by the spring. 
Sweet with the odor of musk, a snare 
For the heart of the Wise, was the maiden’s hair ; 
Tangled at night, in the morning through 
Her long thick tresses a comb she drew, 

And cleft the heart of the musk deer in twain 
As for that rare odor he sighed in vain. 

’ By poi misBion of Sir. David Nutt C^ro., price 153.) 
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A dark shade fell from her loose iiair sweat 
As Jasmine over the rose of her feet. 

A broad silver tablet her forehead displayed 
IFor the heaven-set lessons of beaaty made; 

Under its edge two inverted Nuns 
Showed black as musk their splendid half-moons, 
And beneath them lively aud bright were placed 
Two Sdds by the pen of her Maker traced. 

From Nun to the ring of the Mini there rose 
Pure as silver, like AHf, her nose. 

To the cipher, her mouth, add Alif: then 
She had ten strong spells for the conquest of men. 
That laughing ruby to view exposed 
A Sin when the knot of her lips unclosed 
At the touch of her pure white teeth, and between 
The lines of crimson their flash was seen. 

Her face was the gardeu of Irani, where 
Boses of every hue are fair. 

The dusky moles that enhanced the red 
Were like Moorish boys playing in each rose bed. 

Of silver that paid no tithe, her chin 
Had a well with tho Water of Life therein. 

If a sage in his thirst came near to drink, 

He would feel the spray ero he reached the brink) 
Bub lost were his soul if he nearer drew, 

For it ivas a well and a whirlpool loo. 

Her neck was of ivory. Thither drawn, 

Oaine with her tribute to beauty tho faivn j 

And the rose hung her head at the gleam of the skin 

Of the slioulders fairer than jessamine. 

Her breasts were orbs of a light most pure, 

Twin bubbles new risen from Fount Ifafiir 5 
Two young pomegranates grown on one spray, 
AYhere bold hope never a finger might lay. 

The touchstone itself was proved false when it tried 
Her arms’ fine silver thrice purified; 

But the pearl-pure arauleta fastened there 
Were the hearts of the holy absorbed in prayer. 

The loveliest gave her their souls for rue; 

And round the charm their own heartstrings drew. 
Her arms filled her sleeves witli silver from them 
Whose brows are bound witli. a diadem. 

To labor and care her soft hand lent aid, 

And to wounded hearts healing unction Ip.id. 

Like reeds wore those taper fingers of hers 
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To write on each heart love’s characters. 

Each nail on those fingers so long and slim 
Showed a now moon laid on a full moon’s rim; 

And her small closed hand made the moon confess 
That she never might rival its loveliness. 

Two columns fashioned of silver upheld 
That beauty which never was paralleled ; 

And, to make the tale of her charms complete, 

They were matched by the shape of her exquisite feet,»» 
Peet so light and elastic no maid might show, 

So perfectly fashioned from heel to too, — 

If on the eye of a lover slie stepped, 

Her foot would float on the tear ho wept. 


POEMS OF FRANgOIS VILLON.' 

[FRANgoia ViLcoff, ono of tbe eatlleu of French pocis, was horn In Paris 
in 1431. Little is known of his life except what may be gathered from bis writ- 
ings, from which it is evident that he was a vagabond and a thief, was sevetal 
times imprisoned for burglary or sacriicgo, ami was once condemned to death, 
hut on appeal to Parliament managed to have the sonteuce coimnuied to hanlsli' 
mont. lie passed the .summer of 1401 in the prison of the Bishop of Orleans at 
Meung. This time he owed bis escape to Iw)nl3 XI., who passed through ileung, 
October 2, and ordered a iail delivery in honor of his accession. Villon’s works 
consist of “ The Great Testament” j ” The Litllo Testament ” ; forty or fifty short 
pieces, oliiefiy ballads, such as "The Ballad of the Condemned” and "The 
Ladles of Bygone Days ” ; and a series of obscure slang rhymes, entitled " Le 
Jargon.” 

The Ballad of Dead Ladies. 

(RoEsotli’s Traoslatlon.) 

Tell me now in wlmt hidden way is 
Lady Flora the lovely Roman ? 

Wliere’s Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 

Neither of them the fairer woman ? 

Where is Echo, beheld of no man, 

Only heard on river and mere, — 

She whose beauty was more than human ? — 

But where are the snows of yesteryear ? 

Where’s HdloYse, the learned nun, 

For whose sake Abeillard, I ween. 

Lost manhood and put priesthood on ? 

(From Love he won such dale and teen 1) 

And where, I pray you, is the Queen 

> Tlio Rossetti translations nro tued by pormission of tlio publishors, 
EIlisAElvey. 
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"Who willed that Buvidan should steer 
Sewed in a sack’s mouth down the Seine ? — 
Bnt where are the snows of yesteryear ? 

■White Queen Blanche, like a queen of lilies, 
With a voice like any merinaiden, — 

Bertha Broadfoot, Beatrice, Alice, 

And Ermengarde the lady of Maine, — 

And that good Joan whom Englishmen 
At Eouen doomed and bui'ned her there, — • 
lilother of God, where are they then ? — 

But where are the snows of yesteryear ? 

Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 

Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword, — 

But wiiere are the snows of yesteryear ? 


To Death, op iris Lady. 

(Uossetli’s Translation.) 

Death, of thee do I make my moan, 

Who hadst my lady away from me, 

Nor wilt assuage thine enmity 
Till with her life thon hast mine own j 
For since that hour my strength has flown 
Lo I what wrong was her life to thco, 

Death ? 

Two we were, and the heart was one j 
Which now being dead, dead I must be, 

Or seem alive as lifelessly 
As in the choir the painted stone, 

Death ! 

His Mother’s Sebviob to Our Lady. 
(Rosselll'a Translation.) 

Lady of Heaven and earth, and therewithal 
Crowned Empress of the aether clefts of Hell, 
I, thy poor Christian, on thy name do call. 
Commending me to thee, with thee to dwell, 
Albeit in naught I be commendable. 

But all mine undeserving may not mar 
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Such mercies as thy sovereign mercies are; 

Without tli6 which (as true words testify) 

No sou3 can reach thy Heaven so fair and far. 

Even ill this faith I choose to live and die. 

Uuto thy Son say thou that I am His, 

And to me graceless make Him gracious. 

Sad Mary of Egypt lacked not of that bliss, 

Nor yet the sorrowful clerk Theopliilus, 

Whose bitter sins were set aside even thus 
Though to the Eiend his boiiiiden service was, 

Oh help me, lest in vain for me should pass 
(Sweet Virgin that slialt have no loss thereby !) 

The blessed Host and sacring of the Mass. 

Even in this faith I choose to live and die. 

A pitiful poor woman, shrank and old, 

I am, and nothing learned in letter loro. 

Within my parish cloister I behold 
A painted Heaven where harps and lutes adore, 

And eke an Hell whose damned folk see the full sore. 
One bringeth fear, the other joy to mo. 

That joy, great Goddess, make thou mine to bc,~ - 
Thou of whom all must ask it even as I ; 

And that which faith desires, that let it see. 

For in this faith I choose to Jive and die. 

0 excellent Virgin Princess ! thou didst bear 
King Jesus, the moat excellent comforter, 

Who even of this our weakness craved a share 
And for our sake stooped to us from on high, 

Offering to death His young life sweet and fair. 

Sucli as He is, Our Lord, I Him declare, 

And in this faith I choose to live and die. 


, Ballads op Old-time Lords. ^ 
Crranalatod by John Payne.) 


I. 

Where is Calixtus, third of the name, 

That died in the purple, whiles ago, 

Pour years since he to the tiar came ? 

And the King of Aragon, Alfonso ? 

The Duka of Bourbon, sweet of show, 

And the Duke Arthur of Brittaiue ? 

' By pemiasion of iTr. Joba Pnyne and tho Villon Society. 
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And Charles tlie Seventh, the Good ? Heigho J 
But where is tlie doughty Charlemagne ? 

Likewise the King of Scots, wliose slianie 
"Was tlie half of his face (or folk say so), 
VeYmeil as ametliyst held to the flame, 

From chin to foreliead all of a glow ? 

The King of Cyprus, of friend and foe 
Uenowned j and the gentle King of Spain, 

Whoso name, God ’ield me, I do not know ? 
But where is the doughty Chariemagna ? 

Of many more might I ask the same, 

Who are but dust that tlie breezes blow; 

But I desist, for none may claim. 

To stand against Death, that lays all low. 

Yet one more question i)eforo 1 go ; 

Where is Lancelot, King of Behaine ? 

And wliere ate his valiant ancestors, trow ? 

But where is the doughty Charlemagne ? 


BUfVOI. 

Where ia Da Guesclin, the Breton prow ? 

Where Auvergne’s Dauphin, and where again 
The late good Duke of Alengon ? Lo ! 

But where is the doughty Charlemagne ? 


II. 

Whore are the holy Apostles gone, 

Alb-clad and amice-tried and stoled 
With the sacred tippet and that alone, 
Wherewith, when he waxeth overbold, 

The foul fiend’s tlirottlo they take and hold ? 
All must come to the selfsame bay ; 

Sons and servants, tlieir days are told ; 

The wind cai*ries their like away. 


Where is he now that held the throne 
Of Constantine, with the hands of gold ? 
And the King of France, o’er all kings known 
For grace and worship that was extolled, 
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Who convents and churches manifold 
Built for God’s service? In their day 
What of the honor they Jiad? Beliold, 
The •wind carries their like away. 


Where are the champions every one, 

The Dauphins, the counselors, young and old? 
The haroiis of Salius, D61, Dijon, 

Viemie, Grenoble ? They all are cold. 

Or take the folk under their banners enrolled, — 
Piu'-suivants, trumpeters, l>erald.s, (hey! 

How they fed of the fat and the flagon trolled 1) 
The wind carries their like away. 


ENVOI. 

Princes to death are all foretold, 

Even as the humblest of their array: 
WJietber they sorrow or wliether tliey scold, 
The wind carries their like away. 


SEEMiiV Lesson of Villon to inB Gooe-fob'NAUGhts. 

(Ti-anslatcd by John Payne.) 

Fair sons, you’re wasting, ere you’re old, 

The fairest rose to you that fell. 

Vovk, that like birdUma take and hold, 

When to Monfcpippeau or Kuel 

(My clerks) you wander, keep you well : 

For of the tricks that there be played, 

Thinking to ’scapo a second spell, 

Colin of Oayeulx lost his head. 


No trifling game is this to play, 

Where one stakes soul and body too: 
If losers, no remorse can stay 
A shameful death from ending you; 
And even the winner, for his due, 
Hatli not a Dido to his wife. 

Foolish and lewd I hold him who 
Doth for 30 little risk Ms life. 
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Kow all of you to me attends 
Even a load oE wine, folk say, 

■With, drinking at last comes to an end, 
By fire in winter, in woods in May. 
If you have money, it doth not stay, 
But this way and that it wastes amain : 

What does It profit you, anyway? 
Ill-gotten good is nobody’s gain. 


Bai/LAo V1LT.0N IN Prtsou. 

(Translated by John Payne.) 

Have pity, friends, have pity now, I pray, 

If it so please you, at the least, on me ! 

I lie in fosse, nob under holm or may, 
la this duresse, wherein, alas! I dree ' 

III fate, as God did thereaueat decree. 

Lasses and lovers, younglings manifold, 

Dancers and mountebanks, alert and bold, 

Nimble as quarrel from a crossbow shot; 

Singers, that troll as clear as bells of gold, — 

Will you all leave poor Villon here to rot? 

Clerks, that go caroling the livelong day, 
Scaub-pursed, but glad and frank and full of gleej 
Wandering at will along the broad highway, 
Harebrained, perchance, bub wit-whole too, perdie 
Lo ! now, I die, whilst that you absent be. 

Song singers, when poor Villon’s days are told, 

You will sing psalms for him and candles hold ; 

Here light nor air nor living enters not. 

Where ramparts thick are round about him rolled, 
Will you all leave poor Villon hero to rot ? 

Consider but his piteous array, 

High and fair lords, of suit and service free, 

That nor to king nor kaiser homage pay, 

But straight from God in heaven hold your fee I 
Come fast or feast, all days alike fasts he, 

Whence are his teeth like rake’s teeth to behold ; 

No table hath he but the sheer black mold : 

After dry bread (not manchets), pot on pot 
They empty down his throat of water cold ; 

Will you all leave poor Villon here to rot? 
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Princes and lords aforesaid, young and old, 

Get me the king his letters sealed and scrolled 
And draw me from this dungeon ; for, God wot, 
Even swine, when ono squeaks in the butcher’s fold, 
Flock round their fellow and do squeak and scold. 
Will you all leave poor Villon here to rot ? 


The EpiTA.v‘n, 

IN BALLAD FORM, THAT VILLON MADE FOR niMSELP AND HIS 
COMPANIONS, EXPECTING NO BETTER THAN TO BE HANGED 
IN THEIR COMPANY. 


Brothers, that after us on life remain. 

Harden your hearts against ns not as stone ; 

For, if to pity us poor wights you’re fain, 

God shall the rather giant you beinson. 

You see us six, the gibbet hereupon. ; 

As for the flesh ^at we too well have fed, 

’Tis all devoured and rotted, shred by shred. 

Let uone make merry of our piteous case, 

Whose crumbling boues the life long since hath fled i 
The rather pray, God grant us of his grace ! 

Yea, we conjure you, look not with disdain, 
Brothers, on us, though we to death were dons 
By justice. Well you know, the saving graiu 
Of sense springs not in every mother’s son : 
Commeud us, therefore, now we’re dead and gone, 
To Christ, the Son of Mary’s maidenhead, 

That he leave not his grace ou us to shed 
And save us from the nether torture place. 

Let no one harry us ; for sooth, we’re sped : 

The rather pray, God grant us of hia grace 1 


Wo are whiles scoured and soddened of the rain, 
And whiles burnt up and blackened of the sun j 
Corbies and pyets have our eyes out ta’en, 

And plucked our beard and hair out, one by one. 
Whether by night or day, rest have we none : 
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Now IierOj now there, as the wind shifts its stead, 
We swing" and creak and rattle orerheadj 
No tliiinble dinted like our bird-pecked face. 
Brothers, have heed and shun the life we ledj 
The rather pray, God grant us of his grace. 

ENVOI. 

Prince Jesus, over all empowered, 

Let US not fall into the Place of Dread, 

Blit all ouv reckoning with the Fiend efface. 
Folk, mock us not that are forspent and dead j 
The rather pray, God grant us of his grace ! 


A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT.’ 

By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

[Robert Loirra Bxuroon Stevenson, cosmopolitan novelist, w.is torn at 
Edluburgh, Scotland, November 13, 1850. Inteoded for an engineer, and then 
studying law and called to the bar, ho became a traveler and story-teller, set- 
tling In Samoa in 1839 and dying there December 3, 1894. Ho was warmly 
Intctcsted in, and greatly beloved by, tho Samoan natives, and “A Footnote to 
History" is an account of an episode lu the foreign handling of their politics. 
His novels, stories, travel sketches, and poems all contribute to a high literary 
fame, as Instance “ Travels with a Donkey In tho Cevennes," "TheNew Ara- 
bian Nights," “Kidnapped," “The Master of Bailaiitrae," “A Child’s Qaiden 
o! Verse," “Prince Otto," “Dr. Jckyll and Mr. Hyde," “Catrlona" (the same 
as “David Balfour"), and the unfinished “Weir of Hormiston," besides the 
“Life of Fleomiug Jenliin,” and others.] 

It was late in November, 1456. The snow fell over Paris 
with rigorous, relentless persi.stence j sometimes the wind made 
a sally and scattered it in flying vortices ; sometimes there was 
a lull, and flake after flake descended out of the black night air, 
silent, circuitous, interminable. To poor people, looking up 
under moist eyebrows, it seemed a wonder where it all came 
from. Master Francis "Villon had propounded an alternative 
that afternoon, at a tavern window : was it only Pagan Jupiter 
plucking geese upon Olympus ? or were the holy angels molt- 
ing ? Pie was only a poor Master of Arts, he wont on ; and as 
the question somewhat touched u])on divinity, he durst not 
venture to conclude. A silly old iciest from Montargis, who 
was among the corajjany, treated the young rascal to a bottle 

^ Keprinttid by pormissiou of tho czcoiitora. 
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of wine in honor of tlie jest and grimaces with which it was 
accompanied, and swore on his own Avhile beard that he had 
been just such another irreverent dog when he was Villon’s age. 

The air was raw and pointed, but not far below freezing ; 
and the flakes were large, damp, and adhesive. TJjg wJiole 
city was sheeted up. An army might have marched from end 
to end and not a footfall given the alarm. If there were any 
belated birds in heaven, tliey saw the island like a large white 
patch, and the bridges like slim white spars, on the black 
ground of the river. High up overhead the snow settled 
among the tracery of the cathedral towers. IMnny a niche was 
drifted full 5 many a statue wore a long white bonnet on its 
grotesque or sainted head. The gargoyles had been trans- 
formed into great false noses, drooping towards the point. 
The crockets were like upright pillows swollen on one side. 
In the intervals of the wind, there was a dull sound of dripping 
about the precincts of the church. 

The cemetery of St. John had taken its own share of the 
snow. All the graves were decently covered ; tall white house 
tops stood aromid in grave array; worthy burghers were long 
ago in bed, be-niglitoapped like their domiciles ; there wag no 
light ill all the neighborhood but a little peep from a lamp that 
Iiung swinging in the church clioir, and tossed the shadows to 
and fro in time to its oscillations. The clock was hard on ten 
when the patrol went by with halberds and a lantern, beating 
their hands ; and they saw nothing suspicious about the ceme- 
tery 01 St. John. 

Yet there was a small house, backed up against the cemetery 
wall, which was still awake, and awako to evil purpose, in that 
snoring district. There was not much to betray it from with- 
out, — only a stream of warm vapor from the chimney top, a 
patch where the snow melted on the roof, and a few Imlf- 
obliteratod footprints at the door. Bub within, behind the 
shuttered windows, Master Francis Villon the poet, and some 
of the thievish crew with whom he consorted, were keeping the 
night alive and passing round the bottle. 

A great pile of living embers diffused a strong and ruddy 
glow from the arched chimney. Before this, straddled Dom 
Nicolas, the Picardy monk, with his skirts picked up and his 
fat logs bared to the comfortable warmth. His dilated shadow 
out the room in half j and the firelight only escaped on either 
side of his broad person, and in a little pool between his outspread 
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feefc. His face had the beery, bvuised appearance of a continual 
cli-inlcer’s j it was covered with a network of congested veins, 
purple in ordinary circumstances, bub now pale violet, for oven 
with his back to the fire the cold pinched him on the other 
side. His cowl had half fallen back, and made a strange 
excrescence on either side of his bull neck. So he straddled, 
grumbling, and cut the room in half with the shadow of his 
portly frame. 

On the right, Villou and Guy Tabary were huddled to- 
gether over a scrap of parchment, Villon making a ballade 
which he was to call the “Ballade of Roast Pish,” and Tabary 
spluttering admiration at his shoulder. The poet was a rag of 
a mail, dark, little, and lean, witli hollow cheeks and thin black 
locks. He carried his four and twenty years with feverish 
animation. Greed had made fold.s about his eyes, evil smiles 
had ppokered his mouth. The wolf and pig struggled together 
in his face. It was an eloquent, sharp, ugly, earthly coun- 
tenance. His hands were small and prehensile, with fingers 
knotted like a cord j and they were continually flickering in 
front of him in violent and expressive pantomime. As for 
Tabary, a broad, complacent, admiring imbecility breathed 
from his squash nose and slobbering lips : he had become a 
thief, just as ho might have become the most decent of bur- 
gesses, by the imperious ohance that rules the lives of human 
geese and human donkeys. 

At the monk’s other band, Montigny and Thevenin Penseto 
played a game of chance. About the first there clung some 
flavor of good birth and training, as about a fallen angel; 
something long, lithe, and courtly in the person ; something 
aquiline and darkling in tlio face. Thevenin, poor soul, was in 
great feather : he had done a good stroke of knavery that after- 
noon in the Paubourg St. Jacques, and all night he had been 
gaining from Slontigny. A flat smile illuminated his face ; his 
bald head shone rosily in a garland of red curls ; his little pro- 
tuberant stomach shook with silent chucklings as he swept in 
his gains. 

“ Doubles or quit.? ? ” said Tlieveniu. 

Montigny nodded grimly. 

Some may prefer iodine in staUy' wrote Villon, “ On bread 
and cheese on silver plate. Or, or — -help me out, Guido 1 ” 

Tabary giggled. 

“ Or parsley on a gold&n dishy' aoribbled the poet. 
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The wind was fvesliening withoul j it drove tlie snow before 
it, and sometimes raised its voice in a victorious whoop, and 
made sepulchral grumblings in the chimney, The cold was 
growing sharper as the nigbt went on. Villon, protruding his 
lips, imitated the gust with something between a whistle and 
a groan. It was an eerie, uncomfortable talent of the poet’s, 
much detested by the Picardy monk. 

"Can’t you hear it rattle in the gibbet?” said Villon. 
“They are all dancing the devil’s jig on nothing, up there. 
You may dance, my gallants, you’ll be none the warmer 1 
Whew I what a gust 1 Down went somebody just now I A 
medlar the fewer on the three-legged medlar tree I — I say, Dom 
Nicolas, it’ll be cold to-night on theSb. Denis Road?” he asked. 

Dom Nicolas winked both his big eyes, and seemed to 
choke upon his Adam’s apple. Montfaucon, the great grisly 
Paris gibbet, stood hard by the St. Denis Road, and the pleas- 
antry touohea him on the raw. As for Tabary, he laughed im- 
moderately over the medlars; he had never heard anything 
more light-hearted ; and he held his sides and crowed. Villon 
fetched him a fillip on the nose, which turned his mirth into an 
attack of coughing. 

“ Oh, atop that row,” said Villon, “ and think of rhymes to 
‘fish.’” 

“ Doubles or quits,” said Montigny, doggedly. 

“ With all my heart,” quoth Thevenin. 

“ Is there any more in that bottle? ” asked tlie monk, 

“ Open another,” said Villon. “How do you ever hope to 
fill that big hogshead, your body, with little things like bottles ? 
And how do you expect to get to heaven ? How many angels, 
do you fancy, can be spared to carry up a single monk from 
Picardy? Or do you think yourself another Elias — and they’ll 
send the coach for you ? ” 

“ Mominibus impossiUle" replied the monk, as he filled his 
glass. 

Tabary was in ecstasies. 

Villon filliped his nose again. 

“ Laugh at my jokes, if you like,” he said. 

“ It was very good,” objected Tabary. 

Villon made a face at him. “Think of rhymes to *fish,’” 
he said. “ What have you to do with Latin ? You’ll wish you 
knew none of it at the great assizes, when the devil calls for 
Guido Tabary, clerious— the devil with the humpback and 
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red-hot finger nails. Talldug of the deviU” ho added in a 
whisper, “ look at Montiguy I ” 

All three peered covertly at the gamester. He did not 
seem to be enjoying his luck. His mouth was a little to a 
side; one nostril nearly shut, and the other much inflated. 
The black dog was on Ms back, as peoide say, in terrifying 
nursery metaphor ; and he breathed hard under the grewsome 
burden. 

“ He looks as if he could knife him,” whispered Tabary, 
with round eyes. 

The monk shuddered, and turned his face and spread his 
open hands to the red embers. It was the cold that thus 
affected Dorn Nicolas, and not any excess of moral sensibility. 

“Come now,” said Villon, “about Uus ballade. How does 
it run so far ? ” And beating time with Ins hand, he read it 
aloud to Tabary. ^ 

They were iuterrupted at the fourth rhyme by a brief and 
fatal movement among the gamesters. The round was com- 
pleted, and Thevenin was just opening his mouth to claim 
another victory, when Montigny leaped up, swift as an adder, 
and stabbed liim to the heart. The blow took effect before ho 
had time to utter a cry, before he had time to move. A tremor 
or two convulsed lus frame; his hands opened aiul shut, his 
heels rattled ou the floor; then his head rolled backward over 
one shoulder with the eyes wide open ; and Thevenin Pensoto’s 
spirit had returned to Him who made it. 

Every one sprang to his feet j but the business was over in 
two twos. The four living fellows looked at each other in 
rather a ghastly fashion, the dead man contemplating a corner 
of the roof with a singular aud ugly leer. 

“ My God I ” said Tabary ; and he began to pray iii Latin. 

Villon broke out into liy.sterical laughter. Ho came a step 
forward and ducked a ridiculous bow at Thevenin, and laughed 
still louder. Then lie sat down suddenly, all of a heap, upon 
a stool, and continued laughing bitterly aa though he would 
shake himself to pieces. 

Montigny recovered his composure first. 

“ Let’s see ^hat he has about him,” he remarked, and he 
picked the dead man’s pockets with a practiced hand, and 
divided the money into four equal portions on the table. 
“ There’s for you,” ho said. 

The monk received his share with a deep sigh, and a single 
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stealthy glance at the dead Tlievenin, who was beginning to 
sink into liimself and topple sideways off the chair. 

“We’re all in for it,” cried Villon, swallowing his mirth. 
“It’s a hanging job for every man jack of us that’s here — not 
to speak of those who aren’t.’* He made a shocking gesture in 
the air with his raised right hand, and put out his tongue and 
threw his head on one aide, so oa to counterfeit the appearance 
of one who has been hanged. Then he pocketed his share of 
the spoil, and executed a shuiHo with lus feet as if to restore 
the circulation. 

Tabary was tlie last to help liimself ; ho made a dash at the 
money, and retired to the other end of the .apartment. 

Montigiiy stuck Thevenin upright in the chair, and drew 
out the dagger, which was followed by a jet of blood. 

“You fellows had better be moving,” he said, as he wiped 
the blade on his victim’s doublet. 

“ I think we had,” returned Villon, with a gulp. “ Damn 
his fat head ! ” he broke out. “ It sticks in my throat like 
phlegm. What right has a man to have red hair when he is 
dead?” And he fell all of a heap again upon the stool, and 
fairly covered his face with his hands. 

Montigny and Dorn Nicolas laughed aloud, even Tabaiy 
feebly chiming in. 

“ Cry baby,” said the monk. 

“ I always said lie was a woman,” added Montigny, with a 
sneer. “Sit up, can’t you? ” he went on, giving another shake 
to the murdered body. “ Trend out that fire, Niok 1 ” 

But Niok was better employed j ho was quietly taking Vil- 
lon’s purse, as the poet sat, limp and trembling, on the stool 
where he had been making a ballade not tlireo minutes before. 
Moutigny and Tabary dumbly demanded a share of the booty, 
which the monk silently promised as he passed the little bag 
into the bosom of his gown. In many ways an artistic nature 
unfits a man for practical existence. 

No sooner had the theft been accomplished than Villon 
shook himself, jumped to his feet, and began helping to scat- 
ter and extinguish the embers. Meanwhile Moutigny opened 
the door and cautiously peered into the street. ^The coast was 
clear j there was no meddlesome patrol in sight. Still it was 
judged wiser to slip out severally j and as Villon was himself 
in a hurry to escape from the neighborhood of the dead Theve- 
nin, and the rest wore in a still greater hurry to get rid of him 
15 
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before Ixe should diacover the loss of his money, he was the first 
by general consent to issue forth into the street. 

The wind had triumphed and swept all the clouds from 
heaven. Only a few vapors, as thin as moonlight, fleeted 
rapidly across the stars. It was hitter cold ; and by a com- 
mon optical effect, tilings seemed almost more definite than in 
the broadest dayliglit. The sleeping city was absolutely still ; 
a company of white hoods, a field full of little alps, below the 
twinldiiig stara, Villon cursed liis fortune. Would it were 
still snowing I Now, wherever lie went, he left an indelible 
trail behind him on the glitloring streets j wherever he went 
he was still tethered to the house by the cemetery of St. John ; 
wherever he went he must weave, with his own plodding feet, 
the rope that bound him to the crime and would bind him to 
the gallows. The leer of the dead man came back to him with 
a new significance. He snapped his fingers as if to pluck up 
his own spirits, and choosing a street at random, stepped boldly 
forward in the snow. 

Two things preoccupied him as he wont : the aspect of the 
gallows at Montfaucon in this bright, windy phase of the niglit’s 
existence, for one j and for another, the look of the dead man 
with his bald head and garland of red curls. Both struclc cold 
upon his heart, and he kept quickening his pace as if he could 
escape from unpleasant thoughts by mere fieetness of foot. 
Sometimes he looked back over his shoulder with a sudden 
nervous jerk j but he was the only moving thing in the white 
streets, except when the wind swooped round a corner and 
threw up the snow, which was beginning to freeze, in spouts 
of glittering dust. 

Suddenly he saw, a long way before him, a black clump and 
a couple of lanterns. The clump was in motion, and the lan- 
terns swung as though carried by men walking. It was a 
patrol. And though it was merely crossing his line of march, 
he judged it wiser to get out of eyeshot as speedily as he could. 
He was not in the humor to be challenged, and he was conscious 
of making a very conspicuous mark upon the snow. Just on 
his left hand there stood a great hotel, with some turrets and 
a large porch Ij^efore the door j it was half ruinous, he remem- 
bered, and had long stood empty j and so he made three steps 
of it, and jumped into the shelter of the porch. It was pretty 
dark inside, after the glimmer of the snowy streets, and he was 
groping forward xvith outspread hands, when ho stumbled over 
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some substance wKicb oUeved an indescribable mixture of resist- 
ances, hard and soft, firm and loose, llis heart gave a leap, 
and he sprang two steps back and stared dreadfully at the ob- 
stacle. Then he gave a little laugh of relief. It was only a 
woman, and she dead. He knelt beside her to make sure upon 
this latter point. She was freezing cold, and rigid like a stick. 
A little ragged finery fluttered in the wind about her hair, and 
her cheeks had been heavily rouged that same afternoon. Her 
pockets were quite empty ; but in her stocking, underneath the 
garter, Villon found two of the small eoijjs that went by the 
name of whites. It was little enough, but it was always 
sometliing *, and the pmet was moved with a deep sense of 
pathos that slie should Jiave died before she had spent her 
money. That seemed to him a dark and pitiable mystery { 
and he looked from the coins in his hand to the dead woman, 
and back agjyn to the coins, shaking his head over the riddle 
of man’s life. Henry V. of England, dying at Vincennes just 
after he had conquered Erance, and this poor jade cut off by a 
cold draught in a great man’s doorway, before she had time to 
spend her couple of whites — it seemed a cruel way to carry on 
the Avorld. Two whitc.s would have taken such a little while 
to squander } and yet it would have been one more good taste 
in the mouth, orie more smack of the lips, before the devil got 
the soul, and the body was loft to birds and vermin. He would 
like to use all his tallow before tho light was blown out and the 
lantern broken. 

■Vyiiilo these tliouglifes wore passing through his mind, he was 
feeling, half mechanically, for his purse. Suddenly his heart 
stopped boating j a feeling of cold scalec passed up the back of 
his legs, and a cold blow seemed to fall upon his scalp. Ho 
stood petrified for a moment; then he felt .again with one 
feverish movement ; and then his loss burst upon him, and he 
was covered at once with perspiration. To spendthrifts money 
is so living and actual — it is such a thin veil between them and 
their pleasures I There is only oue limit to their fortune — that 
of time ; and a spendthrift with only a few crowns is the Em- 
peror of Rome until they are spent. For such a person to lose 
his money is to suffer the most shocking reverse, and fall from 
heaven to liell, from all to nothing, in a breath. And all tho 
more if he has put his head in the halter for it ; if he may bo 
hanged to-morrow for that same purse, so dearly earned, so 
foolishly departed f Villon stood and cursed ; he threw the 
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Wo whites into the street ; he shook his fist at heaven j he 
stamped, and was not horrified to find himself trampling the 
poor corpse. Then he began rapidly to retrace his steps 
towards the house beside the cemetery. He had forgotten all 
fear of the patrol, which was long gone by at any rate, and had 
no idea but that of his lost purse. It was in vain that he 
looked right and left upon the snow: nothing was to be seen. 
He had not dropped it in the streets. Had it fallen in the 
house ? He would have liked dearly to go in and see ; but the 
idea of the grisly occupant unmanned him. And he saw 
besides, as he drew near, that their efforts to put out the fire 
had been unsuccessful ; on the contrary, it had broken into a 
blaze, and a oliangeful light played in the chinks of door and 
window, and revived his terror for tlie authorities and Paris 
gibbet. 

He returned to the hotel with the porch, and groped about 
upon the snow for the money he had thrown away in his child* 
ish passion. But he conid only find one white j the other had 
probably struck sideways and sunk deeply in. With a single 
white in his pocket, all his projects for a rousing night in some 
wild tavern vanished utterly away. And it was not only 
pleasure that fied laughing from liis grasp : positive discomfort, 
positive pain, attacked him as be stood ruefully before tlie 
porob. Hia perspiration had dried upon him j and although 
the wind had now fallen, a binding frost ^yas setting in stronger 
with every hour, and he felt benumbed and sick at lieart. What 
was to bo done? Late as was the hour, improbable as was 
success, he would try the house of his adopted kther, the chap- 
lain of St. Benoit. 

He ran there all the way, and knocked timidly. There was 
no answer. He knocked again and again, taking heart with 
every stroke ; and at last steps were heard approaching from 
within. A barred wicket fell open in the iron-studded door, 
and emitted a gush of yellow light. 

“Hold up your face to the wicket,” said the chaplain from 
within. 

“ It’s only me,” whimpered Villon. 

“ Oh, it’s only you, is it? “returned the chaplain; and he 
cursed him with foul unpriestly oaths for disturbing him at 
such an hour, and bade him be off to hell, where ho came from. 

“My hands are blue to the wrist,” pleaded Villon; “my 
feet are dead and full of twinges j my nose aohes with the sharp 
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air ; the cold lies at my heart. I may be dead before morn- 
ing. Only this on.Ge^ father, and before God, I will never ask 
again 1 ” 

“ You should have come earlier,” said the ecclesiastic, coolly. 

“ Young men require a lesson now aud then.” He shut the 
wicket and retired deliberately into the interior of tbs liouse. 

Villon was beside himself ; he beat upon the door with his 
hands and feet, and shouted hoarsely after the ohaplain. 

“Wormy old fox I” lie cried. “H I had my hand under 
your twiat, I would send you flying headlong into the bottom- 
less pit.” 

A door abut in tho interior, faintly audible to the poet down 
long passages. He passed his hand over his moulh with an 
oath. And then the humor of tlio situation struck him, and 
he laughed and looked lightly up to Jieaven, whore the stars 
seemed to be winking over his discomfiture. 

What to be done? It looked very like a night in the 
frosty streets. The idea of the dead woman poi^ped into his 
imagination, and gave him a hearty fright ; what had happened 
to her in the early night might very well happen to him before 
morning. And ho so young) and with such immense possi- 
bilities of disorderly amusomont before him 1 Ho felt quite 
pathetic over the notion of his own fate, as if it had been, some 
one else’s, and made a little imaginative vignette of the scene 
in the morning when they should find his body. 

He passed all his oliances under review, turning the white 
between his thumb and forefinger. Unfortunately he was on 
bad terms with some old friends who would once have taken 
pity on him in such a plight. Ho had lampooned them in 
verses ; he had beaten and cheated them ; and yet now, when 
he was in so close a pinch, ho thought there was at least one 
who might perhaps relent. It was a chance. It was worth 
trying at least, and he would go aud see. 

On the way, two little accidents linppeiied to him which 
colored his musings in a very different mauusr. h'or, first, ho 
fell in with tho track of a patrol, and wallced in it for some 
hundred yards, although it lay out of his direction. And this 
spirited him up •, at least he bad confused his tJ^’ail j for he was 
still possessed with the idea of people tracking him all about 
Paris over the snow, and collaring him next morning before he 
was awake. The other matter affected him quite differently. 
Ho passed a street corner where, not so long before, a woman 
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and liev child had been devoured by wolves. This was just the 
kind of weailior, he reflected, when wolves might take it into 
their heads to enter Paris again j and a lone man in those de- 
serted streets would run the chance of something worse than 
a mere scare. He stopped and looked upon the place with an 
unpleasant interest — it was a center where several lanes inter- 
sected each oilier j and lie looked down them all, one after 
another, and held his breath to listen, lest he should detect 
some galloping black things on the snow or hear the sound of 
howling between hira and tlie river. He remembered his 
mother telling him the story and pointing out the spot, while 
he was yet a child. His mother 1 If he only Imew where she 
lived, he might make sure at least of shelter. He determined 
he would inquire upon the morrow ; nay, he Avould go and see 
her, loo, poor old girl ! So thinking, he arrived at his destina- 
tion — his last hope for the night. , 

The house atos quite dark, like its neighbors ; and yet 
after a few taps, he heard a movement overhead, a door open- 
ing, and a cautious voice asking avIio Avas there. The poet 
named himself in a loud whisper, and Availed, not Avitliout 
some trepidation, the result. Nor had he to Avait long. A 
window Avas suddenly opened, and a pailful of slops splashed 
down upon the doorstep. Villon had not been unprepared for 
sojnething of the sort, and had put himself as much in shelter 
as the nature of the porch admitted ; but for all that, he Avas 
deplorably drenched below the waist. His hose began to freeze 
almost at once. Death from cold and exposure stared him in 
the face j he lemombered he Avas of plithisical tendency, and 
began coughing tentatively. But the gravity of the danger 
steadied his nerves. He slopped a few hundred yards from the 
door Avhere he had been so rudely used, and reflected with his 
fingor'>to his nose. He could sec only one Avay of getting a 
lodging, and that Avas to take it. Ho had noticed a house not 
far away, Avhich looked as if it might be easily broken into, and 
thither he betook himself promptly, entertaining himself on the 
way Avibh the idea of a room still hot, with a table still lofided 
Avith the remains of supper, where he might pass the rest of the 
black hours and Avhence he should issue, on the morrow, Avith 
an armful of valuable plate. Ho eA^cn considered on Avhat 
viands and what Avines lie should prefer ; and as he Avas calling 
the roll of his favorite dainties, roast fish presented itself to his 
mind with an odd mixture of amusement and horror. 
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“I shall never finish that ballade," he thought to himself; 
and then, with another shudder at the recollection, “ Oh, damn 
his fat head I ” he repeated fervently, and spat upon the snow. 

The house in question loolced dark at first sight; but as 
Villon made a preliminary inspection in search of the handiest 
point of attack, a little twinkle of light caught his eye from 
behind a curtained window. 

“ The devil ! " he thought. “ People awake I Some stu- 
dent or some saint, confound the crew I Can’t they get drunk 
and lie in bed snoring like their neighbors 1 What’s the good 
of curfew, and poor devils of bell ringers jumping at a rope’s 
end in. bell towers ? What’s the use of day, if people sit up all 
night ? The gripes to them 1 ” He grinned as he saw where 
his logic was leading him. “Every man to his business, after 
all,” added he, “ and if they’re awake, by the Lord, I may come 
by a siipper^ionestly for once, and cheat the devil.” 

He went boldly to the door and knocked with an assured 
hand. On both previous occasions, he had knocked timidly 
and with some dread of attracting notice; but now, when he 
had just discarded the thought of a burglarious entry, knock- 
ing at a door seemed a mighty simple and innocent proceeding. 
The sound of his blows echoed through the house with thin, 
phantasmal reverberations, as though it were quite empty j but 
these had scarcely died away before a measured tread drew 
near, a couple of bolts were withdrawn, and one wing was 
opened broadly, as though no guilo or fear of guile were known 
to those within. A tall figure of a man, muscular and spare, 
but a little bent, confronted Villon. The liead was massive in 
bulk, but finely sculptured ; the nose blunt at the bottom, but 
refining upward to where it joined a pair of strong and honest 
eyebrows ; the mouth and eyes siirrounded with delicate mark- 
ings, and the whole face based upon a thick white beard, boldly 
and squarely trimmed. Seen as it was by the light of a flick- 
ering hand lamp, it looked perhaps nobler than it had a right to 
do 5 but it was a fine face, honorable rather than intelligent, 
strong, simple, and righteous. 

“You knock late, sir,” said the old man, in resonant, cour- 
teous tones. * 

Villon cringed, and brought up many servile words of 
apology ; at a crisis of tliis sort, the beggar was uppermost in 
him, and the man of genius hid his head with confusion, 

“You are cold,” repeated the old man, “and hungry? 
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Well, step in.” And he ordered him into the house with a 
nohle enough gesture. 

“ Some great seigneur,” thought Villon, as his host, setting 
clown the lamp on tlio flagged pavement of the entry, shot the 
bolts once more into their places. 

“You will pardon mo if I go in front,” he said, when this 
was clone j and he preceded the poet upstairs into a large apart- 
ment, wariTied with a pan of cJiarcoal and lit by a great lamp 
hanging from the roof. It was very bare of furniture s only 
some gold plate on a sideboard ; some folios ; and a stand of 
armor between the windows. Some smart tapestry hung upon 
the walls, rejDresenting the crucifixion of our Lord in one piece, 
and in another a scene of shepherds and sheplierdesses by a 
running stream. Over the chimney was a shield of arms. 

“ Will yon seat yourself,” said the old man, “ and forgive 
me if I leave you ? I am alone in my house to-nig]^, and if you 
are to oat I must forage for you myself.” 

No sooner was his host gone than Villon leaped from the 
chair on which he had just seated himself, and began examin- 
ing the room, with tlie stealth and passion of a cat. He weiglied 
the gold flagons in hia hand, opened all the folios, and investi- 
gated the arms upon the shield, and the stuff with which the 
seats were lined. He raised the window curtains, and saw that 
the windows were set with rich stained glass in figures, so far 
aa he could see, of martial import. Then he stood in the mid- 
dle of the room, drew a long breath, and retaining it with 
puffed cheeks, looked round and round him, turning on his 
heels, as if to impress every feature of the apartment on his 
memory. 

“Seven pieces of plate,” he said. “If there had been ten, 
I would have risked it. A fine house, and a fine old master, so 
help mo all the saints ! ” 

And just then, hearing the old man’s tread returning along 
the corridor, lie stole bade to his chair, and began humbly 
toasting his wet legs before the charcoal pan. 

His entertainer had a plate of meat in one hand and a jug 
of wine in the other. He set down the plate upon the table, 
motioning Villoivto draw in his chair, and going to the side- 
board, brought back two goblets, which he filled. 

“ I drink your bettor fortune,” he said, gravely touching 
Villon’s cup with his own. 

“ To our better act^uaintance,” said the poet, growing bold. 
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A mere man of the people would have been, awed by the courtesy 
of the old seigneui\ but Villou was hardened iu that matter ; 
he had made mirth for great loids before now, and found them 
as black rascals as himself. And so he devoted himself to the 
viands with a ravenous gusto, whUe the old man, leaning back- 
ward, watched him with steady, curious eyes. 

“ You have blood on your shoulder, my man,” he said. 

Montigiiy must have laid his wet right hand upon him as ho 
left the house. He cursed Montigny in his heart. 

“ It was none of my shedding,” he stammered. 

“ I had not supposed so,” returned his host, quietly. “ A 
brawl ? ” 

“Well, something of that sort,” Villon admitted with a 
quaver. 

“ Perhaps a fellow murdered ? ” 

“ Oh, ni\ not murdered,” said the poet, more and more con- 
fused. “ It was all fair play — murdered by accident. I had 
no hand in it, God strike me dead 1 ” he added fervently. 

“ One logue the fewei*, I dare say,” observed the master of 
the house. 

“You may dare to say that,” agreed Villon, infinitely re- 
lieved. “ As big a rogue as there is between here and Jeru- 
salem. Ho turned up his toes like a lamb. But it was n nasty 
thing to look at. I dare say you’ve seen dead men in your 
time, my lord? ” he added, glancing at the armor. 

“ Many,” said the old man. “ I have followed the wars, as 
you imagine.” 

Villon laid down his knife and fork, which he had just taken 
up again. 

“Wore any of them bald ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh yes, and witli hair as white as mine.” 

“ I don’t think I should mind the white so much,” said 
Villou. “ Ilis was red.” And ho had a return of his shudder- 
ing and tendency to laughter, which lie drowned with a great 
draught of wine. “I’m a little put out wheu I think of it,” 
he wont on. “ I knew him — damn him I And then the cold 
gives a man fancies — or the fa-uoies give a man cold, I don’t 
know which.” • 

“ Have you any money? ” asked the old man. 

“I have one white,” relumed the poet, laughing. “I got it 
out of a dead jade’s stocking in a porch. She was as dead as 
Cgesar, poor wench, and as cold as a church, with bits of ribbon 
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sticking in her hair. This is a hard world in winter for wolves 
and weiaches and poor rogues like me.” 

“I,” said the old man, “am Engucrrancl do la Feiiillee, 
seigneur de Brisetout, bailly du Patatrac. "Who and what 
may you bo? ” 

Villon rose and made a suitable revorence. “ I am called 
Francis Villon,” he said, “ a poor Master of Arts of this uni- 
versity. I know some Latin, and a deal of vioe. I can make 
chansons, ballades, lais, virelais, and roundels, and I am very 
fond of wine. I was born in a garret, and I shall not im- 
probably die upon the gallows. I may add, my lord, that from 
this night forward I am your lordship’s very obsequious servant 
to command.” 

“ No servant of mine,” said the kniglit j “ my guest for this 
evening, and no more.” 

“ A very grateful guest,” said Villon, politely, nad ho drank 
in dumb show to liis entertainer. 

“You are shrewd,” began the old man, tapping his fore- 
head, “ very shrewd ; you have learning ; you are a olerk j and 
yet you take a small piece of money olf a dead woman in the 
street. Is it uol a kind of theft? ” 

“It is a kind of theft much practiced in tlie wars, my lord.’’ 

“The wars are the field of honor,” returned the old man, 
proudly. “ There a man plays his life upon the oast j he fights 
in the name of hia lord the king, his Lord God, and all their 
lordships the holy saints and angels.” 

“ Pul it,” said Villon, “ that I were really a thief, should 1 
not play my life also, and against heavier odds? ” 

“ For gain, but not for honor.” 

“ Gain ? ” repeated Villon, witli a shrug. “ Gain ! Tlie 
poor fellow wants supper, and takes it. So does the soldier 
in a campaign. Wliy, what ai-o all these requisitions we hear 
so much about ? If they aro not gain to those who take them, 
tliey are loss enough to the others. The men at arms drink by 
a good fire, while tlie burgher bites his nails to buy them wine 
and wood. I have seen a good many plowmen swinging on trees 
about the country ; ay, I have seen thirty on one elm, and a very 
poor figure they made ; and when I asked some one how all these 
came to be hanged, I was told it was because they could not 
scrape together enough crowns to satisfy the men at arms.” 

“ These things are a necessity of war, which tlie lowborn 
must endure with constancy. It is true that some captains 
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drive overhard; there are spirits in every rank not easily 
moved by pity 5 aiidj indeed, many follow arras who are no 
better than brigands.” 

“You see,” said the poet, “you cannot separate the soldier 
from the brigand ; aud -what is a thief but an isolated brigand 
with circumspect manners? I steal a couple of mutton chops, 
without so much as di.sturbing people’s sleep ; the farmer grum- 
bles a bit, but sups none the less wholesomely on what remains. 
You come up blowing gloriously on a trumpet, take away the 
whole sheep, and beat the farmer pitifully into the bargain. I 
have no trumpet j I am only Torn, Dick, or Harry ; I am a 
rogue and a dog, and hanging’s too good for mo — with all iny 
heart j but just ask tho farmer which of us he prefers, just find 
out which of us he lies awake to curse on cold nights.” 

“Look at us two,” said his lordship. “I am old, strong, 
and honoreeb If I were turned from my house to*morro\v, 
hundreds would be proud to shelter me. Poor people would 
go out and pass the night in the streets with their children, if 1 
merely hinted that I wished to be alone. And I find you up, 
wandering homeless, and picking farthings off dead women by 
tho wayside 1 I fear no man and nothing ; I have seen you 
trorablo and lose countenance at a word. I wait God’s sum- 
mons contentedly in my own house, or, if it please the king 
to call me ov\t again, upon the field o£ battle. You look for 
the gallows ; a rough, swift death, without hope or honor, Is 
there no difference between these two ? ” 

“ As far as to tho moon,” Villon acq.uiQsced. “ But if I had 
been born lord of Brisetout, aud you had been the poor scholar 
Francis, would the difference have been any the less ? Should 
not I have been warming my Itnoes at this charcoal pan, and 
would not you have been groping for farthings in the snow? 
Should not I have been the soldier, aud you the thief ? ” 

“ A thief ? ” cried the old man. “la thief 1 If you under- 
stood your words, you would repent tiiam.” 

Villon turned out his hands with a gesture of inimitable 
impudence. “If your lordship had done me the honor to fol- 
low ray argument I ” he said. 

“ I do you too much honor in submitting to*your presence,” 
said the knight. “ Learn to curb your tongue when you speak 
with old and honorable men, or some one hastier than I may 
reprove you in a sharper fashion.” And he rose and paced the 
lower end of the apartment, struggling with anger and antip- 
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atliy. Villon surreptitiously refilled his cup, and settled him- 
self more comfortably in the chair, crowing his knees and 
leaning his head upon one hand and the elbow against the back 
of the chair. He was now replete and warm ; and he was in 
no wise frightened for his host, having gauged him as justly as 
was possible between two such different cliaracters. The night 
was far spent, and in a very comfortable fashion after all j and 
he felt morally certain of a safe departure on the morrow. 

“Tell mo one thing,” said the old man, pausing in his walk, 
“ Are you really a thief ? ” 

“I claim the sacred rights of hospitality,” returned the 
poet, “My lord, I am*” 

“You are very young,” the knight continued. 

“I should never have been so old,” replied Villon, showing 
his fingers, “if I had not helped myself with these ten talents. 
They have been my nursing mothers and my nursing fathers.” 

“ You may still repent and change.” * 

“ I repent daily,” said the poet. “ There are few people 
moro given to repentance than poor Francis. As for change, 
lot somebody change my circumstances. A man must con- 
tinue to eat, if it were only that he may continue to repent.” 

“ The change must begin in the heart,” returned the old 
man, solemnly. 

“My dear lord,” answered Villon, “do you really fancy 
that I steal for pleasure? I hate stealing, like any other piece 
of work or of danger. My teeth chatter when I see a gallows. 
But I must eat, I must drink, I must mix in society of some 
sort. What the devil ! Man is not a solitary animal — Cui 
Deus feeminam tmdit. Make me king’s paiitlcr — make me 
abbot of St. Denis j make me bailly of the Patatrao ; and then 
I shall be changed indeed. But as long as you leave me the 
poor scholar Francis Villon, without a farthing, why, of course, 
I remain the same.” 

“ The grace of God is all-powerful.” 

“ I should be a heretic to question it,” said Francis. “ It 
has made you lord of Brisetout and bailly of the Patatrao ; it 
has given me nothing but the quick wits under my hat and 
these ten toes upon my hands. May I help myself to wine ? I 
thank you respectfully. By God’s grace, you have a very 
superior vintage.” 

The lord of Brisetout walked to and fro with his hands 
bcliind his back. Perhaps he was not yet quite settled in his 
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mind about the parallel between thieves and soldiers ; perhaps 
Villon, had interested him by some cross thread of sympathy ; 
perhaps his wits were simply muddled by so much unfamiliar 
reasoning j but whatever the cause, he somehow yearned to 
convert the young man to a better way of thinlcing, and could 
not make up his miud to drive him forth again into the street. 

“There is something more than I can understand in this,” 
he said at length. “Your mouth is full of subtleties, and the 
devil has led you very far astray ; but the devil is only a very 
weak spirit before God’s truth, and all his subtleties vanish at 
a word of true honor, like darkness at morning. Listen to me 
once more. I learned long ago that a gentleman should live 
chivalrously and lovingly to God, and the king, and his lady ; 
and though I have seen many strange things done, I have still 
striven to command my ways upon that rule. It is not only 
written in a^l noble histories, but in every man’s heart, if he 
will take care to read. You speak of food and wine, and I 
know very well that hunger is a difficult trial to endure j but 
you do not speak of other wants ; you say nothing of honor, of 
faith to God and other men, of courtesy, of love without re- 
proach. It may bo that I am not very vvise — and yot I think 
I am — but you seem to me like one who has lost his way and 
made a great error in life. You are attending to the little 
wants, and you have totally forgotten the great and only real 
ones, like a man who shonld be doctoring toothache on the 
Judgment Day. For such things as honor and love and faith 
are not only nobler than food and drink, but indeed I think we 
desire them more, and suffer more sharply for their absence. 
I speak to you as I think you will most easily understand me. 
Are you not, while careful to fill your belly, disregarding another 
appetite in your heart, which spoils the pleasure of your life 
and keeps you continually wretched?” 

Villon was sensibly nettled under all this sermonizing. 
“ You think I have no sense of honor ! ” he cried. “I’m poor 
enough, God knows I It’s hard to see rich people with their 
gloves, and you blowing in your hands. An empty belly is a 
bitter thing, although you speak so lightly of it. If you had 
had as many as I, perhaps you would change your tune. Any 
way I’m a thief — make the most of that — but I’m not a devil 
from hell, God strike me dead. I would have you to know I’ve 
an honor of my own, as good as yours, though I don’t prate 
about it all day long, as if it was a God’s miracle to have any, 
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It seems quite natural to me ; I keep it in its box till it’s Tvanted. 
Why now, look you here, how long have I been in this room 
with you? Did you not tell me you were alone in the house ? 
Look at your gold plate ! You’re strong, if you like, but you’re 
old and unarmed, and I have my knifo. What did I want but 
a jerk of the elbow and here would have been you with the 
cold steel in your bowels, and there w'ould have been ino, link- 
ing in the streets, with an armful of golden cups ! Did you 
suppose I hadn’t wit enough to see that? And I scorned the 
action. There are your damned goblets, as safe as in a church ; 
there are you, with your heart ticking as good as new; and 
here am I, ready to go out again as poor as I came in, with my 
one white that you threw in my teeth 1 And you think I have 
no sense of honor — God strike me dead 1 ” 

The old man stiotched ov\t Ma right avm. “ I will tell you 
what you are,” he said. “ You are a rogue, my man, an impu- 
dent and black-hearted rogue and vagabond. I have passed nn 
hour with you. Oh ! believe mo, I feel myself disgraced ! 
And you have eaten and drunk at roy table. But now I am 
sick at your presence; the day has come, and the night bird 
should be off to his roost. Will you go before, or after ? ” 

“ Which you please,” returned the poet, vising. “ I believe 
you to be strictly honorable.” He thoi^htfully emptied his 
cup. “ I wish I could add you wore intelligent,” he went on, 
knocking on his head with his knuckles. “ Age ! age 1 the 
brains stiff and rheumatic.” 

The old man preceded him from a point of self-respect; 
Villon followed, whistling, with lug thumbs in his girdle. 

“ God pity you,” said tho lord of Brisotoufc at the door. 

“ Good-by, p<apa,” returned Villon, with a yawn. “ Many 
thanks for the cold mutton.” 

The door closed behind him. The dawn was breaking over 
tho white roofs. A chill, uncomfortable morning ushered in 
the day* Villon stood and heartily stretched himsolf in the 
middle of the road. 

“ A very dull old gentleman,” he thought. » I wonder what 
his goblets may be worth.” 
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THE SACK OF KOME BY THE CONSTABLE OF 
BOURBON. 

BT LORD BYRON. 

[LoRDGEonoBNoKt. Gordon Braosi: AfftmousTSngllahpoet; bom in London, 
January 22 , 178S. At the ago of ten he succeeded to the estate and title of his 
gvAuduwcle William, fifth Lord Byron. IIo was educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, and in 1807 published tua first volume of pooiua, “ Hours of Idleness.*' 
After a tour through eastern Europe he brought oot two cantos of “Chllde 
Harold,’* which met witli instantaneous success, aod ooou after ho married tlio 
heiress Miss Millbanke. The union proving unfortunate, Byron left England, 
and passed sevenal years in Italy. In 1828 ho joined the Greek iiisurgonta in 
Ceplialonia, and later at Mis&olonghI, where lie died of a fever April Ifl, 1824, 
His chief poetical works ate: "Childe Harold,” “Don Juan,” “Slanfred,” 
“Cain,** “Marino Fallero,” “ Sardanapalus,” “The Giaour,” “Bride of Aby- 
do.s,” “The Corsair,” “Lara,” and “Mazeppa.”] 

Scene: B<^or^the Walls of Rome. — The assault; the army in motion, 
\cith la0.d.ers to scale the icalls; Bourbon, loith a ivhite scarf over 
his amor, foremost. 

Chorus of Sjyii'its in the ait. 

’Ti 8 the morn, but dim and dark. 

Wliithev flies the sLleut lark ? 

Whither slirinks llie clouded siui ? 

Is the day indeed begun ? 

Nature’s eye is mclauolioly 
O’er the city high and holy: 

But tvithout there is a din 
Should arouse Uie saints within, 

Aud rovivo the lieroio ashes 
Round which yellow Tiber dashes. 

Oh ye seven hills I awaken. 

Ere your very base be shaken 1 

Hearken to the steady stamp 1 
Mars is in their every tramp ! 

Not a step is out of tune, 

Aa the tides ob^ the moon 1 

Oil they march, though to self-slaughter, 

• Regular as rolling water, 

' Whose high waves o’ersweep the border 
Of huge moles, but keep their order, 

Breaking only Tank by rank. 

Hearken to the armor’s clank 1 
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Look down o’er each frowning warrior. 
How he glares upon the barrier ; 

Look on each step of each ladder, 

As the stripes that streak an adder 

Look upon the bristling wall, 

Manned without an interval 1 
Bound and round, and tier on tier, 
Gannon’s black month, shining si^ear, 

Lit match, hell-mouthed niusquetoou, 
Gaping to be murderous soon j 
All the warlike gear of old, 
kUxed with what wo now behold, 

In this strife ’twixt old and new, 

Gather like a locusts’ crew. 

Shade of Remus ! ’tis a time 
Awful as thy brother’s crime 1 
Christians war against Christ’s shrine:^ 
Must its lot be like to tbine ? 

Near— and near— .and nearer still, 

As the earthquake saps the hill, 

First with trembling, hollow motion, 

Like a scarce-awakened ocean, 

Then with stronger shock and louder, 

Till the rooks are crushed to powder, — 
Onward sweeps the rolling host I 
Heroes of the immortal boast t 
Mighty chiefs I eternal shadows ! 

First flowers of the bloody meadows 
Which encompass Rome, the mother 
Of a people without brother! 

Will you sleep when nations’ quarrels 
Plow the root up of your laurels ? 

Ye who weep o’er Carthage burning, 

Weep not — strike! for Rome is mourning! 

Onward sweep the varied nations ! 

Famine long hath dealt their rations. 

To the wall, with hate and hunger, 
H«raerous as wolves, and stronger, 

On they sweep. Oh 1 glorious city, 

Must thou be a theme for pity ? 

Fight, like your first sire, each Roman 1 
Alaric was a gentle foeman, 
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Matched with Bourbon’s black banditti 1 
Rouse thee, tliou eternal city ; 

Rouse thee ! Rather give the torch 
With thine own hand to thy porch, 

Tlian behold such hosts pollute 
Your worst dwelling with their foot. 

Ah ! behold yon bleeding specter ! 

Ilion’s children find no Hector; 

Priam’s offspring loved their brother ; 
Rome’s great sire forgot his mother, 
When he slew his gallant twin, 

With inexpiable sin. 

See the giant shadow stride 
O’er the ramparts high and widel 
When the first o’erleapt thy wall, 

,Its foundation mourned thy fall. 

Now, though towering like a Babel, 

Who to atop his steps are able ? 

Stalking o’er thy highest dome, 

Remus claims his vengeance, Romo ! 

Now they reach thee in their anger: 

Fire and smoke and hellish clangor 
Ate around thee, thou world’s wonder i 
Death is in thy walls and under. 

Now the meeting steel first clashes, 
Downward then the ladder crashes, 
With its iron load all gleaming, 

Lying at its foot blaspheming ! 

Up again 1 for every warrior 
Slain, another climbs the barrier. 
Thicker grows the strife; thy ditches 
Europe's mingling gore enriches. 

Rome ! although thy wall may perish, 
Such manure thy fields will chorisli, 
Making gay the harvest home; 

But thy hearths, alas I oh, Romel — 

Yet be Rome amidst thine anguish, 
Fight as thou wasfc wont to vanquish 1 

Yet once more, ye old Penates! 

Let not your quenched hearths be Atd’s 1 
Yet again ye shadowy heroes, 

Yield not to these stranger Netoa I 
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Though the son who slew his mother 
Shed Rome’s blood, he was your brother : 

^Twas tho Roman ciivbcd the Roman \ — 

Brennus was a baffled foeman. 

Yet again, ye smnts and martyrs, 

Rise ! for yours are holier charters I 
Mighty gods of temples falling, 

Yet ill ruin still appalling! 

Mightier founders of those altars, 

True and Christian, — strike the assaulters! 

Tiber ! Tiber ! let thy torrent 
Show even nature’s self abhorrent. 

Let each breathing heait dilated 
Turn, as doth the lion baited! 

Rome be crushed to one wide tomb, 

But be still the Roman’s Rome I 

• 

BENVENUTO OELUNl’S EARLY LIFE.' 

(Erom his “Life” : traostaled by J. A. Symonds.) 

[Bbkvekoto CcLomi, the Italiao goldamilb, sculptor, aud autobiographer, 
was born in Ploreuco, November 10, 1600 ; died Febriiaiy IS, 1671. Ho worked 
At his trade of goldsmith in Rome under the patronage of Popes Cloment VII. 
and Paul III, ; assisted in the defense of tho castle of San Angelo (1627) ; and 
in 1533 at the instigation of his Inveterate enemy, Pier Luigi Pavnose, was con> 
ilucd Id a loallisomo underground dungeon of the same castlo, from which he 
niado a marvelous escape. According to his own account ho was as export with 
sword and dagger os with goldsraltlis’ tools, and deolaroa that ho killed the Con- 
stable of Bourbon and wounded the Prince ol Orange during the siege of Uonie 
Ue was at the court of Fi-Aiiois J. of Franco (leJO-lCdd), and ou his return to 
Florence worked under the patronage of Coslmo I. and the Medici family, Ho 
executed among other pieces of BCiilpiui’o in metal and marble the famous hrouzo 
of Peraeua with the head of Medea, in the Li^gia del Lauai. In 1668 ho began 
to writo his autobiography, one of the most Interesting works of Its kind tnlitei’- 
atuie, and also valuable as a picture of Italian society in the sixteenth century.] 

My father waa the devoted servant and attached friend of 
the house of Medici ; and when Piero was banished, he intrusted 
him with many affairs of tlio greatest possible importance. 
Afterwards, wheti the magnificent Piero Soclerini was elected, 
and my father continued in liis office of musician, Sodorini, per- 
ceiving liis wonderful talent, began to employ him in many 
matters of great importance as an engineer. So long as Sode- 
rini remained in Florence, he showed the utmost good will to 

' By poruiiesiou of Mr. John 0. Nimnio. (B'ifth edition, cro\YU 8yo,, prioo 78, Cd.) 
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my father j and in tliose days, I being still of tender age, my 
father had me carried, and made me perform upon the flute j 
I used to play treble in concert with the musicians of the 
palace before the Signory, following my notes : and a beadle 
used to carry me upon his shoulders. The Gonfalonier, that 
is, Soderini, whom 1 have already mentioned, took much pleas- 
ure in making me chatter, and gave me comfits, and was wont 
to say to my father: “Maestro Giovanni, besides music, teach 
the boy those other arts which do you so much honor.” To 
■which my father ans^yered : “ I do not yvish him to practice 
any art but playing and composing ; for in this profession I 
hope to make him the greatest man of the world, if God pro- 
longs his life.” To these -words one of the old counselors 
made answer : “ Ah ! Maestro Giovanni, do what the Gon- 
falonier tells you 1 for why should be never become anything 
more than a good musician?” 

Thus some time passed, until the Medici returned. When 
they arrived, the Cardinal, who afterwards became Pope Leo, 
received my father very kindly. During their exile the scutch- 
eons which were on the palace of the Medici had bad their 
balls erased, and a groat red cross painted over them, which 
was the heaving of the Commune. Accordingly, as soon as 
they returned, the red cross was scratched out, and on the 
scutcheon the red balls and the golden field -were painted in 
again, and finished with great beauty. My father, who pos- 
sessed a simple vein of poetry, instilled in ]ii)n by nature, 
together with a certain touch of prophecy, which was doubt- 
less a divine gift in him, wrote those four verses under the said 
arras of the Medici, when they were uncovered to the view t — 

These arms, which have so long from sight been laid 
Beneath the holy cross, tliat symbol meek, 

Now lift their glorious glad face, and seek 

With Peter’s sacred cloak to bo arrayed. 

This epigram was read by all Florence. A few days after- 
wards Pope Julius II. died. The Cardinal de’ Medici -went to 
Rome, and was elected Pope against the expectation of every- 
body. He reigned as Leo X., that generou^nd great soul, 
hly father sent him his four prophetic ver.ses. The Pope sent 
to tell him to come to Rome, for this would be to his advan- 
tage. But he had no will to go j and so, in lieu of reward, his 
place in the palace was taken from liiui by Jacopo Salviati, 
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upon tliat man’s election as Gonfalonier. This was the reason 
why I commenced goldsmith j after which I spent pai't of my 
time in learning that art, and part in playing, much against my 
will. 

When my father spote to me in the way I have above de- 
scribed, I entreated him to let me draw a certain fixed number 
of hours in the day j all the rest of my time I would give to 
music, only witli the view of satisfying his desire. Upon this 
lie said to me I “ So then, you take no pleasure in playing ? ” 
To which I answered, “Wo”; because that art seemed too 
base in comparison with what I had in iny own mind. My 
good father, driven to despair by this fixed idea of mine, placed 
me in the workshop of Cavaliere Bandiuello’s father, who was 
called Michel Agnolo, a goldsmith from Pinzi di Monte, and a 
master excellent in that craft. He had no distinction of birth 
whatever, but was the soa of a charcoal sellci’* This is no 
blame to Bandinello, who has founded the honor of the family 
— if only he had done so honestly I However tliab may be, I 
have no cause now to talk about him. After I had stayed 
there some days, my father took me away from Michel Agnolo, 
finding himself unable to live without having me always under 
Ids eyes. Accordingly, much to my discontent, I remained at 
music till I reached the age of fifteen. If I were to describe 
all the wonderful things tliat happened to me up to that time, 
and all tiie great dangers to my own life which I ran, I should 
astound my readers j but, in order to avoid prolixity, and having 
very much to relate, I will omit these incidents. 

When I reached the age of fifteen, I put myself, against my 
father’s will, to the goldsmith’s trade with a man called Aii- 
lonio, son of Sandro, Imown commonly as Marcone the gold- 
smith. He was a most excellent craftsman and a very good 
fellow to boot, high-spirited and frank in all his ways. My 
father wonld not let him give me wages like the other appren- 
tices ; for having taken up the study of this art to please my- 
self, he wished me to indulge my whim for drawing to the full. 
I did so willingly enough j and that honest master of mine 
took marvelous delight in my performances. He had an only- 
son, a bastard, fl5 whom ho often gave his orders, in order to 
spare me. Mylildng for the art -was so great, or, I may truly 
say, my natural bias, both one and the other, that in a few 
mouths I caught up the good, nay, tlio best young craftsmen 
in our business, and began to reap the fruits of my labors. I 
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did not, however, neglect to gratify my good father from time 
to time by playing on the flute or cornet. Each time lie heard 
me, 1 used to make his tears fall accompanied with deep-drawn 
sighs of satisfaction. My filial piety often made me give liira 
that contentment, and induced me to pretend that I enjoyed 
the music too. 

At that time I had a brother, younger by two years, a youth 
of extreme boldness and fierce temper. Ho afterwards became 
one of the great soldiers in the school of that marvelous gen- 
eral Giovaiinino de’ Medici, father of Duke Cosimo. The boy 
was about fourteen, and I two years older. One Sunday 
evening, just before nightfall, he liappoiied to find himself 
between the gate San Gallo and the Porta a Pinti ; in this 
q^uarter he came to duel with a young fellow of twenty or 
thereabouts. They both had swords j and ray brother dealt 
so valiantly 4:hat, after having badly wounded him, ho was upon 
the point of following up his advantage. There was a great 
crowd of people present, among whom were many of the 
adversary’s kinsfolk. Seeing that the thing was going ill for 
their own man, they put hand to their slings, a stone from one 
of which hit rny poor brother in the head. He fell to the 
ground at once in a dead faint. It so chanced that I had been 
upon the spot alone, and without arms ; and I had done my 
best to get my brother out of the fray by calling to him : 
“ Make off j you have dona enough.” Meanwhile, as luck 
would have it, he fell, as I have said, half dead to earth. I 
ran up at once, seized his sword, and stood in front of him, 
bearing the brunt of several rapiers and a shower of stones, 
r never left his side until some brave soldiers came from the 
gate San Gallo and rescued me from the raging crowd j they 
marveled much, the while, to find such valor in so young a 
boy. 

Then I carried my brother home for dead, and it was only 
with great difficulty that he came to himself again. When he 
was cured, tho Eight, who had already condemned our adver- 
saries and banished them for a term of years, seat us also into 
exile for six months at a distance of ten miles from Florence. 
1 said to my brother: “Come along witWiiej” and so we 
took leave of our poor father ; and instead of giving us money, 
for he had none, he bestowed on us his blessing. I went to 
Siena, wishing to look up a certain worthy man called Maestro 
Francesco Castoro. On another occasion, when I liad run 
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away from my father, I went to this good man, and stayed 
some time witli liim, working at the goldsmith’s trade until my 
father sent for me back. Francesco, when I reached him, 
recognized me at once, and gave me work to do. While thus 
occupied, he placed a house at ray disposal for the whole time 
of my sojourn in Siena. Into this I moved, together with my 
brother, and applied myself to labor for the space of several 
months. My brother had actjuired the rudiments of Latin, but 
was still so young that he could not yet relish the taste of 
virtuous employment, but passed his time in dissipation. 

The Cardinal de’ Alediei, who afterwards became Pope 
Clement VII., had us recalled to Florence at the entreaty of 
my father. A certain pupil of my father’s, moved by his own 
bad nature, suggested to the Cardinal that he ought to send 
me to Bologna, In order to learn to play well from a great 
master there. The name of this master was Antonio, and ho 
was in truth a worthy man in the musician’s art. The Cardi- 
nal said to my father that, if ho sent mo there, he would givo 
me letters of recommendaliou and support. My father, dying 
with joy at such an opportunity, sent mo off ; and I being 
eager to see tlie world, went with good grace. 

When I reached Bologna, I put myself under a certain 
Maestro Ercole del Piffero, and began to earn something by 
my trade. In the mean time I used to go every day to take my 
music lesson, and in a few weeks made considerable progress in 
that accursed art. However, I made still greater in my trade 
of goldsmith j for the Cardinal having given me no assistance, 
I went to live with a Bolognese illuminator who was called 
Soipione Cavalletti (his house was in the street of our Lady 
del Baraccan) 5 and while there I devoted mysolf to drawing 
and working for one Graziadio, a Jew, with whom I earned 
considerably. 

At the end of six months t returned to Florence, where that 
fellow Pierino, who had been my father’s pupil, was greatly 
mortified by my return. To please my father, I went to his 
house and played the cornet and the flute with one of his 
brothers, who was named Girolamo, several years younger 
than the said Pifyw, a very worthy young man, and quite the 
contrary of his brother. Ou one of those days my father came 
to Piero’s house to hear us play, and in ecstasy at my perform- 
ance exclaimed : “ I shall yet make you a marvelous musician 
against the will of all or any one who may desire to prevent 
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me.” To this Piero answered and spoke Iho truth: “Your 
Benvenuto will get mucli more honor and profit if he devotes 
himself to the goldsinith’s trade than to this piping.” These 
words made my father so angry, seeing that I too had the same 
opinion as Piero, that he flew into a rage ami cried out at him : 
“ Well did I know that it was you, you^ who put obstacles in 
the way of my cherished wish ; you are the man who had mo 
ousted from my place at the palace, paying me hack with that 
black ingratitude which is the usual recompense of great bene- 
fits, I got you promoted, and you Lave got mo cashiered; I 
taught you to play with all the little art you have, and. you are 
preventing my son from obeying me j bub bear in mind these 
words of prophecy : not years or months, I say, but only a few 
weeks will pass before this dirty ingratitude of yours shall 
plunge you into ruin.” To these words answered Pierino and 
said ! “ Maestro Giovanni, the majority of men, when they grow 
old, go mad*at the same time; and this has happened to you. 
I am nob astonished at it, because most liberally have you squan- 
dered all your property, without reflecting that your children 
had need of it. I mind to do just the opposite, and to leave 
my children so much that they shall bo able to succor yours.” 

To this my father answered : “No bad tree over boro good 
fruit 5 quite the contrary ; and I tell you further that you are 
bad, and that your children will be mad and paupers, and will 
cringe for alms to my virtuous and wealthy sons.” Thereupon 
we left the house, muttering words of anger ou both sides. I 
liad taken my father’s part ; and when we stepped into the street 
togetlier, I told him I was quite ready to talce vengeance for the 
insults heaped on him by that scoundrel, provided you permit 
me to give myself up to the art of design. He answered : “My 
dear son, I too in my time was a good draughtsman ; but for 
recreation, sifter such stupendous labors, and for tho love of me 
wlio am your father, who begat you and brought you up and 
implanted so many honorable talents in you, for the sake of rec- 
reation, I say, will not you promise sometimes to take in hand 
your flute and that seductive cornet, and to play upon them to 
your heart’s content, inviting tho delight of music ?” I promised 
I would do so, and very willingly for his lov^ sake. Then my 
good father said that such excellent parts ns I possessed would 
be the greatest vengeance I could take for the insults of his 
enemies. 

Not a wliole month had been completed after this scene before 
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the man Pierino happened to bo building a vault in a house of 
his, ■which he bad in the Via dello Studio ; and being one day- 
in a ground-floor room above the vault which he was making, 
together witli much company around him, he fell to talking 
about liis old master, my father. While repeating the words 
which he had said to him eoneerniiig hia ruin, no sooner had 
they escaped hia lips than the floor wliere he was standing 
(either because the vault had been badly built, or rather 
through the sheer mightiness of God, who does not always pay 
on Saturday) suddenly gave way. Some of the stones and 
bricks of the vault, whicli fell with him, broke both liis legs. 
The friends who were with him, remaining on tlie border of the 
broken vault, took no harm, but were astounded and full of 
wonder, especially because of tlie prophecy which he had just 
contemptuously repeated to them. When my father heard of 
this, he took his sword, and went to see the man. There, in 
the presence of his father, who was called Niccolaio'^da Volterra, 
a trumpeter of the Signory, he said : *' 0 Pioro, my dear pupil, 
I am sorely grieved at your mischance ,* bub if you remember 
it was only a short time ago that I warned you of it ; and as 
much as I then said will come to happen between your children 
and mine.” Shortly afterwards, the ungrateful Piero died of 
that illness. He left a wife of bad character and one son, who 
after the lapse of some years came to me to beg for alms in Rome. 
I gave him soxnothiug, as well because it is my nature to be 
charitable, as also because I recalled with tears the happy state 
which Pierino held wlien my father spake those words of 
prophecy, namely, that Pierino’s children should live to crave 
succor from Jiis own virtuous sons. Of tliis perhaps enougli 
is now said j but let none ever laugh at the prognostications of 
any worthy man whom he 1ms wrongfully insulted j because 
it is not he who speaks, nay, but the very voice of God through 
him. 

All this while I worked as a goldsmith, and was able to assist 
my good father. His other son, my brother Cecchino, had, as 
1 said before, been instructed in the rudiments of Latin letters. 
It was our father’s wish to make me, the elder, a great musi- 
cian and composep.and him, the younger, a great and learned 
jurist. He could not, however, put force upon the inclinations 
of our nature, which directed me to the arts of design, and my 
brother, who had a fine and graceful person, to the profession 
of arms. Cecchino, being still quite r lad, was returning from 
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his first lesson in the school of the stupendous Giovaimino de’ 
Medici. On tlie day when he reached home, I happened to he 
absent ; and he, being in want of proper clothes, sought out our 
sisters, who, uuhnown to my father, gave him a cloak and 
doublet of miiiG, both new and of good quality. I ought to say 
that, beside the aid I gave my father and my excellent and 
honest sisters, I had bought those handsome clothes out of my 
own 8aving.s. When I found I had been cheated, and my 
clothes taken from me, and my brother from whom I should 
have recovered them was gone, I asked my father why he suf- 
fered so great a wrong to be done me, seeing that I was always 
ready to assist l\im. He replied that I was his good son, but 
that the other, whom he thought to have lost, had been fouud 
again 5 also that it was a duty, nay, a precept from God Him- 
self, that he ^vho hatli should give to him who hath not ; and 
that for his sake I ought to bear this uijustice, for God would 
increase me fu all good things. I, like a youth without ex- 
perience, retorted on ray poor afflicted parent j and taking the 
iniserablo remnants of iny clotlies and money, wont toward a 
gate of the city. Aa I did not know which gate would start 
mo on the road to Rome, I arrived at Lucca, and from Lucca 
reached Pisa. 

When I came to Pisa (I was about sixteen years of age at 
the time), I stopped near the middle bridge, by what is called 
the Fish-stone, at the shop of a goldsmith, and began attentively 
to watch what the master was about. Ho asked me who I was, 
and what was my profession. 1 told him that 1 worked a little 
in the same trade as his own. This worthy man bade me come 
into his shop, and at once gave me work to do, and spolc© as 
follows; “Your good appearance makes me believe you are a 
decent honest youth.” Then he told me out gold, silver, and 
gems } and when the first day’s work was finished, he took me 
in the evening to his house, where ho dwelt respectably with 
his handsome wife and children. Thinking of the grief which 
my good father might be feeling for me, I wrote him that I was 
sojourning with a "very excellent and honest man, called Maestro 
Ulivieri della Ohiostra, and was working with him at many 
things of beauty and importance. I bade hin\^e of good cheer, 
for that I was bent on learning, and hoped bymy acquirements to 
bring him back both profit and honor before long. My good 
father answered the letter at once in words like these : “My 
son, the love I bear you is so great, that if it were not for the 
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honor of our family, which above all things I regard, I should 
immediately have set off for you ; for indeed it seems like 
being without the light of my eyes, when I do not see you 
daily, as I used to do. I will make it my business to complete 
the training of my household up to virtuous honesty ; do you 
make it yours to acquire excellence in your art ; and I only 
wish you to remember these four simple words, obey them, and 
nGver lot them esoap© your memory ; — 

“Itt whatever house you he, 

Steal not, and live honestly.” 

This letter fell into the hands of my master Ulivieri, and 
ho read it unknown to me. Afterwards he avowed that ho 
had read it, and added : “ So then, my Benvenuto, your good 
looks did not deceive me, as a letter from your father which 
has come into my hands gives me assurance, which proves him 
to he a man of notable honesty and worth. Consider yourself 
then to be at hoiue here, and as though in your own father’s 
house.” 

While I stayed at Pisa, I went to see the Catnpo Santo, and 
there I found many beautiful fragments of antiquity, that is to 
say, marble sarcophagi. In other parts of Pisa also I saw 
many antique objects, which I diligently studied whenever 1 
had days or hours free from the labor of the workshop. My 
master, who took pleasure in coming to visit me in the Httlo 
room which he had allotted me, observing that I spent all my 
time in studious occuj)ation8, began to love me like a father. 
I made great progress in the one year that I stayed there, and 
completed several fine and valuable things in gold and silver, 
which inspired me with a resolute ambition to advance in my 
art. 

My fatlier, in the mean while, kept rating piteous entreaties 
that I should return to him, and in every letter bade me not 
to lose the music he liad taught me with such trouble. On 
this, I suddenly gave up aU wish to go back to him, so much 
did I hate that accursed music j and I felt as though of a truth 
I were in paradise the whole year I stayed at Pisa, where I 
never played th^ute. 

At the end of the year my master Ulivieri had occasion to 
go to Plorence, in order to sell certain gold and silver sweep- 
ings which he had j and inasmuch as the bad air of Pisa Iiad 
given me a touch of fever, I went with the fever hanging still 
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about me, in my master’s company, back to Florence. There 
my father received him most affeelionately, and lovingly prayed 
him, unknown by me, not to insist on taking me again to Pisa. 
I was ill about two months, during which time lay father had 
me most Iciudly treated and cured, always repeating that it 
seemed to him a thousand yeara till I got well again, in order 
that he might hear me play a little. But when he talked to 
me of music, with his fingers on my pulse, seeing he had some 
acquaintance with medicine and Latin learning, he felt it 
change so much if he approached that topic, that ho was often 
dismayed and left my side in tears. When I perceived how 
greatly he was disappointed, I bade one of my sisters bring me 
a flute : for though the fever never left me, that instrument is 
so easy that it did not hurt me to play upon it ; and I used it 
with such dexterity of hand and tongue that my father, coming 
suddenly upon me, blessed me a thousand times, exclaiming 
that while I was away from him I had made great progress, as 
he thought j and he begged me to go fonvards, and not to 
sacrifice so fine an accomjjlishment. 

When I had recovered my health, I returned to my old 
friend Marcone, tlie worthy goldsmith, wlio put me in the way 
of earning money, with which I helped my father and ovir 
household. About that time there came to Florence a sculptor 
named Piero Torrigiauij he arrived from England, where he 
had resided mauy years j and being intimate with my master, 
he daily visited Uls house \ and when he saw my drawings and 
the things which I was making, he said: “I have come to 
Florence to enlist as many young inoii as I can 5 for I have 
undertaken to execute a great work for my king, and want 
some of my own Florentines to help me. Now your method of 
working and your designs are worthy rather of a sculptor than 
a goldsmith j and sine© I have to turn out a great piece of 
bronze, I will at the same time turn you into a rich and able 
artist.” This man had a splendid person and a most arrogant 
spirit, with the air of a great soldier more than of a sculptor, 
especially in regard to his vehement gestures and his resonant 
voice, together with a habit he had of knitting his brows, 
enough to frighten any man of courage, kept talking 
every day about his gallant feats among those beasts of Eng- 
lishmen. 

In course of conversation he happened to mention Mioliel 
Agnolo Buonarroti, led thereto by a drawing I had made from 
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a cartoon of that diviuesb painter. This cartoon was the first 
masterpiece which Miohel Agnolo exhibited, in proof of his 
stupenclons talents. He produced it in competition with an- 
other painter, Lionardo da Vinci, who also made a cartoon ; 
and both were intended for the council hall in the palace of 
the Signoiy. They represented the taking of Pisa by the 
Florentines } and our admirable Lionardo had chosen to depict 
a battle of horses, with the capture of some standards, in as 
divine a stylo aa could possibly be imagined. Michel Agnolo 
in his cartoon portrayed a number of foot soldiers, who, the 
season being summer, had gone to bathe in Arno. He drew 
them at the very moment the alarm is sounded, and the men all 
naked run to arms, — so splendid in their action that nothing 
survives of ancient or of modern art which touches the same 
lofty point of excellence ; and as I have already said, the de- 
sign of the great Lionardo was itself most admirably beautiful. 
These two cartoons stood, one in the palace of the Medici, the 
other in the hall of the Pope. So long as they remained intact, 
they were the school of the world. Though the divine Michel 
Agnolo in later life finished that great chapel of Pope Julius, 
he never rose halfway to tbe same pitch of power j his genius 
never aiterwards attained to the force of those first studies. 

Now let US return, to Piero Torrigiani, who, with my draw- 
ing in his hand, spoke as follows : “ This Buonarroti and I 
used, when we were boys, to go into the Church of the Car- 
mine, to learn drawing from the chap)el of Masaccio. It was 
Buonarroti’s habit to banter a\\ who were ilTawing there 5 and 
one day, among others, when he was annoying me, I got more 
angry than usual, and clenching my list, gave liim such a blow 
on the nose, that I felt bone and cartilage go down like biscuit 
beneath ray knuckles; and this mark of mine he will carry 
with him to the grave.” These words begat in me such hatred 
of the man, since I was always gazing at the masterpieces of 
the divine Michel Agnolo, that although I felt a wish to go 
with him to England, I now could never bear the eight of him. 

All the while I was at Florence, I studied the noble manner 
of Michel Agnolo, and from this I have never deviated. About 
that time I contjiacted a close and familiar friendsliip with an 
amiable lad of my own age, who was also in the goldsmith’s 
trade. Ido was called Francesco, son of Filix^po, and grandson 
of Fra hippo Lippi, that most excellent painter. Through in- 
tercourse together, such love grew up between us that, day or 
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night, we never stayed apart. The liouse where lie lived was 
still full of the line studies which liw father had made, bound 
up in several books of drawings by his hand, and taken from 
the best antiquities of Rome. The sight of these things filled 
me with passionate enthusiasm ; and for two years or there- 
abouts we lived in intimacy. At that time I fashioned a silver 
bus-relief of the size of a little child's Iiaiid. It was intended 
for the clasp to a man’s belt; for they were then worn as large 
as that, I carved, on it a knot of leaves in the antique style, 
with figures of children and other masks of great beauty. This 
piece I mado in the workshop of one Francesco Salimbene ; and 
on its being exhibited to the trade, the goldsmiths praised me 
as tlio best young craftsman of their art. 

There was one Giovan Battista, surnanied II Tasso, a wood 
carver, precisely of my own age, wJio one day said to me that 
if I was willing to go to Rome, he should be glad to join me. 
Now we liad this conversation together immediately aher din- 
ner ; and I being angry with my father for the same old reason 
of the mn.aic, said to Tasso : You are a fellow of words, not 
deeds,” Ho answered: “I too have come to anger with my 
mother ; and if I liad cash enough to take me to Rome, I would 
not turn back to lock the door of that wi'otched little workshop 
I call mine.” To these words I replied tliat if that was all 
that kept him in Florence I had money enough in my pockets 
to bring us both to Rome. Talking thus and walking onwards, 
wo found ourselves at the gate San Piero Gattolini without 
noticing that we had got there j whereupon I said : “ Friend 
Tasso, this is God’s doing that we have reached this gate with- 
out either you or me noticing that we were there j and now 
that I am hero, it seems to me that I have finished half the 
journey.'’ And so, being of one accord, we pursued our way 
together, saying, “Oh, what will our old folks say this even- 
ing ? ” We then made an agreement not to think more about 
them till wo reached Rome. So wo tied our aprons behind 
our backs, and trudged almost in silence to Siona. When we 
arrived at Siena, Tasso said (for he had hurt his feet) that he 
would not go farther, and asked me to lend him money to get 
back. I made answer: “I should not haiie enough left to 
go forward ; you ought indeed to have fciioughfc of this on leav- 
ing Florence j and if it is because of your feet that you shirk 
the journey, we will find a return horse for Rome, which will 
deprive you of the excuse,” Accordingly I hired a horse j and 
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seeing that he did not answer, I took my way toward the gate 
of Rome. When he knew that I was firmly resolved to go, 
muttering between his teeth, and limping as well as he could, 
he came on behind me very slowly and at a great distance. 
On reaching the gate, I felt pity for my comrade, and waited 
for him, and took him on the crupper, saying ; “ What would 
our friends speak of us to-morrow, if, having left for Rome, we 
had not pluck to get beyond Siena? ” Then the good Tasso 
said I spoke the truth; and as ho was a pleasant fellow, he 
began to laugh and sing; and in this way, always singing and 
laughing, we traveled, tiie whole way to Rome. I had just 
nineteen years then, and so had the century. 

When we reached Rome, I put myself under a master who 
was known as H Fireuzuola. His name was Giovanni, and he 
cam© from Firenzuola in Lombardy, — a most able craftsman 
in large vases and big plate of that kind. I showed him part 
of the model for the clasp which I hod mad© in Florence at 
Salimbeno’s. It pleased him exceedingly ; and turning to one 
of his journeymen, a Florentine called Giannotto Giannotti, 
who had been several years with him, he spoke as follows ; 

This fellow is one of tiie Florentines who know something, 
and you are one of those who know notliing.’* Then I recog- 
nized the man, and turned to speak with him j for before he 
went to Rome, we often went to draw together, and had been 
very intimate comrades. He was so put out by the words his 
master flung at liim, that lie said he did not recognize mo or 
know who I was ; whereupon I got angry, and cried out : “ 0 
Giannotto, you who were once my friend — for have we not 
been together in such and such places, and drawn, and ate, and 
drunk, and slept in company at your house in the country ? I 
don’t want you to bear witaiess on my behalf to this worthy 
man, your master, because I hope my hands are such that with- 
out aid from you they will declare Avhat sort of a fellow I am.” 

When I had thus spoken, Fireuzuola, who was a man of hot 
spirit and brave, turned to Giannotto, and said to him : “You 
vile rascal, aren’t you ashamed to treat a man who has been so 
intimate a comrade with you in. this way?” And with the 
same movement of quick feeling, he faced round and said to 
me: “Welcome to my workshop; and do as you have prom- 
ised; let your hands declare what man you are.” 

He gave me a very fine piece of silver plate to work on for 
a oardinal, It was a little oblong box, copied from the por- 
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phyry sarcophagus before tlie door of the Hotonda. Besides 
what I copied, I enriched it with so many elegant masks of my 
invention, that my master went about showing it through tiie 
art, and boasting that so good a piece of work had been turned 
out from his shop. It was about half a cubit in size, and was 
BO constructed aa to serve for a saltcellar at table. This was 
the first earning that I touched at Uome, and part of it I sent 
to assist my good father ; the rest I kept for my own use, liv- 
ing upon it while I went .ahont studying the antiquities of 
Home, until my money failed, and I had to return to the shop 
for work. Battista del Tasso, my comrade, did not stay long 
in Rome, but went back to Florence. 

After undertaking some new commissions, I took it into my 
liead, as soon as I had finished them, to change my master ; I 
had indeed been worried into doing so by a certain Milanese, 
called Pagolo A^'sago. My first master, Fivenzuola, had a great 
quarrel about this with Arsago, and abused him in iny presence, 
whereupon I took up speech in defense of my new master. 
I said that I was born free, and free I meant to live, and that 
there was no reason to complain of him, far less of me, since 
some few crowns of wages were still due to me j also that I 
chose to go, like a free journeyman, where it pleased me, know- 
ing I did wrong to no man. My new master then put in with 
his excuses, saying that he had not asked me to come, and tiiat 
I should gratify him by returning with Firenzuola. To this I 
replied that I was not aware of wronging the latter in any way, 
and as I had completed his commissions, I chose to be my own 
master and not tho man of others, and that ho who wanted mo 
must beg me of myself. Firenzuola ci-ied: don’t intend to 

beg you of yourself j I have done with you; don’t show your- 
self again upon my premises.” I reminded him of the money 
he owed me. He laughed mo in the face; on which I said 
that if I knew how to use my tools in handicraft as well as he 
had seen, I could be quite as clever with my sword in claiming 
the just payment of my labor. While we were exchanging 
these words, an old man happened to come up, called Maestro 
Antonio, of San ]\Iarino. He was the chief among the Roman 
goldsmiths, and had been Firenzuola’s inasten. Hearing what 
I had to say, which I took good care that ho should under- 
stand, he immediately espoused niy cause, and bade Firenzuola 
pay me. The dispute waxed warm, because Firenzuola was an 
admirable swordsman, far better than he was a goldsmith. 
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Yet reason made itself heard j and I backed my cause with the 
same spirit, till I got myself paid. In course of time Firen- 
zuola and I became friends, and at his request I stood godfather 
to one of his children. 

I went on working with Pagolo Arsago, and earned a good 
deal of money, the greater part of which I always sent to my 
good father. At the end of two years, upon my father’s en- 
treaty, I returned to Florence, and put myself once more under 
Francesco Salimbene, with whom I earned a great deal, and 
took continual pains to improve in my art. I renewed my 
intimacy with Francesco di Filippo; and though I was too 
much given to pleasure, owing to that accursed music, I never 
neglected to devote some hours of the day or night to study. 
At that time I fashioned a silver heart’s key {chiavaquore), as 
it was then called. This was a girdle three inches broad, 
which used to be made for brides, and was executed in half- 
relief with some small figures in the round. It was a coramis- 
sion from a man called Rafaello Lapaccini. I was very badly 
paid j but the honor which it brought me was worth far more 
than the gain I might have justly made by it. Having at this 
time worked with many different persons in Florence, I had 
come to know some worthy men among the goldsmiths, as, for 
instance, Marcoue, my first master 5 but I also met with others 
reputed honest, who did all they could to ruin me, and robbed 
me gro.wly. When I perceived this, I left their company, and 
held them for thieves and blackguards. One of the goldsmiths, 
called Giovanbattista Sogliani, kindly accommodated me with 
part of his shop, which stood at the side of the New Market 
near the LandL’a bank. There I finished several pretty pieces, 
and made good gains, and was able to give my family much 
help. This roiLsed the jealousy of the bad men among my 
former masters, who were called Salvadore and Michele Guas- 
conti. In the guild of the goldsmiths they had three big 
shops, and drove a thriving trade. On becoming aware of 
tlieir evil will against me, I complained to certain ^vorthy 
fellows, and remarked that they ought to have been satisfied 
with the thieveries they practiced on me under the cloak of 
hypocritical kindness. This coming to their ears, they threat- 
ened to make me sorely repent of such words 5 but I, who 
knew not what the color of fear was, paid them little or no 
heed. 

It olianced one day that I was leaning against a shop of one 
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of these meiu who called out to me, aud began pattly reinoacli- 
ing, partly bullying. I answered that had they done their 
duty by me, I should have spoken of them ^Yhat one speaks of 
good and worthy men; but aa they had done the contrary, 
they ought to complain of themselves and not of me. While 
I was standing there and talking, one of tlieni, named Gherardo 
Guasconti, their cousin, having perhaps been put up to it by 
them, lay in wait till a beast of burden wont by. It was a 
load of bricks. When tbe load reached me, Gherardo pushed 
it so violently on my body that I was very much hurt. Turn- 
ing suddenly round and seeing him laughing, I struck liim 
such a blow on the temple that he fell down, stunned, like one 
dead. Then I faced round to his cousins, aud said : “ That’s 
the way to treat cowardly thieves of your sort j ” and when 
they wanted to make a move upon me, trusting to their num- 
bers, I, who, so blood was now well up, laid hands to a little 
knife I had, and cried : “If one of you comes out of the shop, 
let the other run for the confessor, because the doctor will 
have nothing to do here.” These words so frightened them 
that not one stirred to help their cousin. As soon as I had 
gone, the fathers and sons ran to the Eight, and declared that 
I had assaulted them in their shops with sword in hand, a 
thing which had never yet been seen in Florence. The magis- 
trates had me summoned. I appeared before them j and they 
began to upbraid aud cry out upon me — partly, I think, be- 
cause they saw me in my cloak, while the others wore dressed 
like citizens in mantle and hood ; but also because my adver- 
saries had been to the houses of those magistrates, and liad 
talked with all of them in private, while I, inexperienced in 
such matters, had not spoken to any of them, trusting in the 
goodness of my cause. I said that, having received such out- 
rage and insult from Gherardo, and in my fury having only 
given him a box on the ear, 1 did not think I deserved such a 
vehement reprimand. I had hardly time to finish the word 
“ box,” before Prinzivalle della Slufa, who was one of the Eight, 
interrupted me by saying : “ You gave him a blow, and not 
a box, on the ear.” The bell was rung and we were all ordered 
out, when Prinzivalle spoke thus in my defense to his brother 
judges : “ Mark, sirs, the simplicity of this poor young man, who 
has accused himself of having given a box on the ear, under 
the impression that this is of less importance than a blow; 

whereas a box on the ear in the New Market carries a fine of 
17 
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twenfcy-five crowns, wMle a blow costa little or nothing. He is 
a young man of admirable taleuta, and supports his poor family 
by his labor in great abundance 5 I would to God that our 
city had plenty of this sort, instead of the present dearth of 
them.” 

Among the magistrates were some Hadical fellows with 
turned-up hoods, who had been influenced by the entreaties 
and the calumnies of my opponents, becauso they all belonged 
to the party of l*'ra Girolamo j and these men would have had 
m© sent to prison and punished without too close a reckoning. 
But the good Prinzivalie put a stop to that. So they sentenced 
me to pay four measures of flour, which were to be given as 
alms to the nunnery of the Murate. I was called in again 5 
and he ordered me not to speak a word under pain of their 
displeasure, and to perform the sentence they had passed. 
Then, after giving me another sharp rebuke, tl*ey sent us to 
tho oliancellor, I muttering all the while, “ It was a slap and 
not a blow,” with which we loft the Eight bursting with laugh- 
ter. The chanoellor bound us over upon bail on both sides ; 
but only I was punished by having to pay the four measures of 
meal. Albeit just then I felt as ^ougb I had been massacred, 
I sent for one of my cousins, called Maestro Annibale, the sur- 
geon, father of Messer Librodoro Librodori, desiring that he 
should go bail for me. He refused to come, which made me 
so angry, that, fuming with fury and swelling like an asp, I 
took a desperate resolve. 

At this point one may observe how the stars do not so much 
sway as force our conduct. When I reflected on the great 
obligations which this Annibale owed my family, my rage grew 
to such a pitch that, turning wholly to evil, and being also by 
nature somewhat choleric, I waited till the magistrates had 
gone to dinner ; and when I was alone, and observed that none 
of their officers were watching me, in the fire of my anger, I 
left the palace, ran to my shop, seized a dagger, and rushed to 
the house of my euemies, who were at home and shop together. 
I found them at table ; and Gherardo, who had been the cause 
q^uarrel, flung himself upon me. I stabbed him in the 
piercing doublet and jerkin through and through to the 
without however grazing his flesh or doing him the least 
bhe world. When I felt my hand go in, and heard tlie 
ear, I thought that I had killed him ; and seeing him 
r-struck to earth, I cried ; “ Traitors, this day is the 
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day on wliioli I mean, to murder you all.” Father, mother, 
and sisters, tliinkiug tho last day had come, thre\y themselves 
upon their biees, soreaming out for mercy wtli all their might ; 
bub I percei'vmg that they offered no resistance, and that he 
was atretcl 3d for dead upon the ground, thouglit it too base 
a thing to touch tliem, I ran storming down tho staircase ; 
and when I reached tho street, 1 found all tlie rest of the 
household, more than twelve persons ; one of them had seized 
an iron shovel, another a thick ii*on pipe, one had an aiivih some 
of tliem hammers, and some cudgels. When I got among 
them, raghig like a mad bull, I flung four or five to tho earth, 
and fell down with them myself, continually aiming my dag- 
ger now at one and now at another. Those who remained 
upright plied both hands with all their force, giving it me 
with hammers, cudgels, and anvil j but inasmuoh as God does 
sometimes ineroifully intervene, He so ordered that neither 
they nor I did any harm to one another. I only lost my cap, 
on which my adversaries seized, though they had run away 
from it before, and struck at it with all their weapons. After* 
wards, they searched among their dead and wounded, and saw 
that not a single man was injured. 

r went off in the direction of Santa Maria Novella, and 
stumbling up against Fra Alesaio Strozzi, whom by the way I 
did nob know, I entreated this good friar for the love of God 
to save my life, since I had committed a great fault. He told 
me to have no fearj for had I done every sin in tho world, I 
was yet in perfect safety in his little cell. 

After about an hour, the Eight, in an extraordinary meet- 
ing, caused one of the most dreadful bans which ever were 
heard of to be published against me, announcing heavy penal- 
ties against who should harbor me or know where I was, with- 
out regard to place or to the quality of luy protector. My 
poor afflicted father went to the Eight, threw himself upon liis 
knees, and prayed for mercy for his unfortunate young son. 
Thereupon one of those Radical fellows, shaking the crest of 
his twisted hood, stood up and addressed my father Avith these 
insulting words ; “Get up from there, and begone at once, for 
to-moiTowwo shall send your son into the'bountry with the 
lances.” My poor father had still die spirit to answer ; “ What 
God shall have ordained, that will you do, and not a jot or tittle 
more.” Whereto the same man replied that for certain God 
had ordained as he had spoken. My father said : “ The thouglit 
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consoles me that you do not know for certain ; ” and quitting 
their presence, he came to visit me, together with a young man 
of my own age, called Piero di Giovanni Laiidi — we loved one 
another as though we had hcen brothers. 

Under his mantle the lad carried a first-rate sword and a 
splendid coat of mail ; and when they found me, my brave 
father told me what had happened, and what the magistrates 
liad said to him. Then he kissed me on the forehead and both 
eyes, and gave me his hearty blessing, saying : “ May the power 
and goodness of God he your protection ; ” and reaching me 
the sword and armor, he helped me with his own hands to 
put them on. Afterwards he added ; “ Oh, my good son, with 
these arms in thy hand thou shall either live or die.” Pier 
Landi, who was present, kept shedding tears; and when he 
liad given me ten golden crowns, I bade him remove a few 
hairs from my chin, which were the first dowi? of ray man- 
hood. Frato Alessio disguised me like a friar and gave me a 
lay brother to go with me. Quitting the convent, and issuing 
from the city by the gate of Prato, I went along the walls as 
far as the Piazza di San Gallo. Then I ascended the slope of 
Montui, and in one of the first houses there I found a man 
called II Grassucoio, own brother to Messer Benedetto da 
Monte Varohi. I flung ofE my monk’s clothes, end became 
once more a man. Then we mounted two horses, which were 
waiting there for us, and went by nigiit to Siena. Grassucoio 
returned to Florence, sought out my father, and gave him the 
news of my safe escape. In the excess of liis joy, it seemed a 
thousand years to my father till he should meet that member 
of the Eight who had insulted him ; and when he came across 
the man, he said: “See you, Antonio, that it was God who 
knew what had to happen to my son, and nob yourself?” To 
which the fellow answered : “ Only let him get another time 
into our clutches 1 ” And my father : “ I shall spend my 
time in thanking God that He lias rescued him from that 
fate.” 

At Siena I waited for the mail to Rome, whioh I afterwards 
joined; and when we passed the Paglia, we met a courier 
carrying news o5 the new Pope, Clement VII. Upon my 
arrival in Rome, I went to work in the shop of the master 
goldsmith Saiiti. He was dead, but a son of his carried on 
the business. He did not work himself, but intrusted all his 
commissions to a young man named Lucagnolo from lesi, a 
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country fellow, who while yet a child had come into Sauti’s 
service. This man was short but well proportioned, and was 
a more skillful eraftsmau than any one whom I had met with 
up to that time, — remarkable for facility and excellent in 
design. He executed large plate only, that is to say, vases 
of the utmost beauty, basins, and such pieces. Having put 
myself to work there, I began to make some candelabra for 
the Bishop of Salamanca, a Spaniard. They were richly chased, 
80 far as that sort of work admits. A pupil of Haffaello da 
Urbiiio called Gian Francesco, and commonly known as II Fat- 
tore, was a painter of great ability ; and being on terms of 
friendship with the Bishop, he introduced me to his favor, so 
that I obtained many commissions from that prelate, and earned 
considerable sums of money. 

During that time I went to draw, sometimes in Michel 
Agnolo’s cliaioel, and sometimes in the house of Agostiuo Chigi 
of Siena, which contained many incomparable paintings by the 
hand of that great master Raffaello. TJiis I did on feast clays, 
because the house was then inhabited by Messer Gismondo, 
Agosbino’s brother. They plumed themselves exceedingly 
when they saw young men of my sort coming to study in 
their palaces. Gisinondo’s wife, noticing my frequent pres- 
ence in that house — she was a lady as courteous as could be, 
and of surpassing beauty — came up to me one day, looked at 
any drawings, and asked me if I was a sculptor or a painter \ 
to whom I said I was a goldsmith. She remarked that I drew 
too well for a goldsmith ; and having made one of her waiting 
maids bring a lily of tho finest diamonds set in gold, she 
showed it to me, and bade me value it. I valued it at 800 
crowns. Then aho said that I had very nearly hit th© mark, 
and asked me whether I felt capable of setting the stones really 
well. I said tli.at I should imicli like to do so, and began before 
her eyes to make a little sketch for it, working all the better 
because of the pleasure I took in conversing with so lovely and 
agreeable a gentlewoman. 

Wlieii the sketch was finislied, another Roman lady of great 
beauty joined us j she had been above, and now descending to 
the ground floor, asked Madonna Porzia wKat she was doing 
there. She answered with a smile : “lam amusing m 5 ’-self by 
watching this worthy young man at his drawing j he is as good 
as he is handsome.” I had by this time acquired a trifle of 
assurance, mixed, however, with some honest bashfulness 5 so 
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I blushed and said : “ Such as I am, lady, I shall ever be most 
ready to serve you.” The gentlewoman, also slightly blushing, 
said: “You know well that I want you to serve me;” and 
reaching me the lily, told me to take it away ; and gave me 
besides twenty golden, crowns which she had in her bag, and 
added : “ Set me the jewel after tho fashion you have sketched, 
and keep for me the old gold in which it is now set.” On this 
the lioman lady observed : “ If I were in that young man’s 
body, I should go off without asking leave.” Madomia Porzia 
replied that virtues rarely are at home with vices, and that if 
I did such a thing, 1 should strongly belie my good looks of an 
honest man. Then turning round, she took the Roman lady’s 
hand, and with a pleasant smile said : “Farewell, Benvenuto.” 
I stayed on a short while at the drawing I was making, which 
was a copy of a Jove by RaCfaello. ‘When I had finished it and 
left tlie house, I set myself to making a little modal of wax, in 
order to show how the Jewel would look when it was completed. 
Tills I took to Madonna Poiv.ia, whom I found with the same 
Roman lady. Both of them were highly satisfied with iny work, 
and treated me so kindly that, being somewhat emboldened, I 
promised the JeNvel should be twice os good as the model. A.o- 
oordingly I set baud to it, and in twelve days I finished it in 
the form of a fleur-de-lis, as I have said above, ornamenting it 
with little masks, children, and animals, exquisitely enameled, 
whereby the diamonds which formed the lily were more than 
doubled in effect. 

While I was working at this piece, Luoagnolo, of whose 
ability I have before spoken, showed considerable discontent, 
telling me over and over again that I might acquire far more 
profit and honor by helping him to execute largo plate, as I 
had done at first. I made him answer that, whenever I chose, 
I should always ho capable of working at great silver pieces ; 
but that things like that on which I ivas now engaged were 
not comrai-ssioned every day j and besides their bringing no loss 
honor than large silver ifiate, tiiere rras also more profit to be 
made by them. He laughed me in the face, and said: “Wait 
and see, Benvenuto; for by the time that you have finished 
that work of yoiirf, I will make haste to have finished this vase, 
which I took in hand when you did the jewel; and then experi- 
ence shall teach you what profit I shall get from my vase, and 
what you will get from your ornament.” I answered that I was 
very glad Indeed to enter into eneh a, oompetition with so good 
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a craftsman as lie was, because the end would show which, of us 
was mistaken. Accordingly both the one and the other of us, 
with a scornful smile upon our lips, bent our heads in grim 
earnest to the work, which both were now desirous of accom- 
plishing j so that after about ten days, each had finished his 
undertaking with great delicacy and artistic skill. 

Lucagnolo’s was a huge silver piece, used at the table of 
Pope Clement, into which he flung away bits of hone and the 
rind of divers fruits, while eating, — an object of ostentation 
rather than necessity. The vase was adorned with two fine 
handles, together with many masks, both small and great, and 
masses of lovely foliage, in as exquisite a style of elegance as 
could be imagined; on seeing which I said it was the most 
beautiful vase that ever I set eyes ou. Tliinking he had con- 
vinced me, Lucagnolo replied : “Your work seems to me no less 
beautiul, bii^f; we shall soon perceive the difference between the 
two.” So he took his vase and carried it to the Pope, who was 
very ■\rell pleased with it, and ordered at once that lie should 
he paid at the ordinary rate of such large plate. Meanwhile 
I carried mine to Madonna Porzia, who looked at it with aston- 
ishment, and told mo I had far surpassed my promise. Then 
she tade mo ask for my reward whatever I bkecl ; for it seemed 
to her ray desert was so great that if I craved a castle she could 
hardly reoompeuse mo ; but since that was not in her hands to 
bestow, she added, laughing, that I must beg wliat lay within 
hei power. I answered that tlio greatest reward I could desiro 
for my labor was to have satisfied her ladyship. Then, smiling 
in my turn, and bowing to her, I took my leave, saying I wanted 
no reward but that. She turned to the Poinan lady aud said : 
“ Ydu see that the qualities we disccimed in him are companied. 
by virtues, and not vices,” They both expressed their admira- 
tion, and then Madonna Porzia continued : “Friend Benvenuto, 
bate you never heard it said that when tlie poor give to the 
rich, the devil laughs? ” I replied ; “ Quite true 1 and yet, in 
tlie midst of all liis troubles, I should like this time to see him 
laugh ; ” and as I took my leave, she said that this time she had 
no will to bestow on him that favor. 

When I came back to the shop, Lucagnolo had the money 
for his vase in a paper packet ; and on my arrival he cried out : 
“ Come and compare the price of your jewel with the price of 
my plate.” I said that he must leave things as they were till 
the next day, because I hoped that even as my work in its kind 
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was not less excellent than his, so I should be able to show him 
quite an equal price for it. 

On the day following, Madonna Porzia sent a major domo 
of hers to my shop, ■who called me out, and putting into my 
liauda a paper packet full of money from hi.s lady, told me that 
she did nob choose the devil should have his whole laugh out : 
by ■which she hinted that the money sent mo was not the entire 
payment merited by my industry, and other messages were 
added wortliy of so courteous a lady. Lucaguolo, who was 
burning to compare his packet with mine, burst into the shop; 
then in the presence of twelve journeymen and some neighbors, 
eager to behold the result of this competition, he seized his 
packet, scornfully exclaiming “Ou ! ou ! ” three or four L'mes, 
while he pjoured his money on the counter with a great -loise. 
They were twenty-five crowns in giuliosj and he fancied that 
mine would be four or live crowns dt moneta. I for mj part, 
stunned and stifled by his cries, and by the looks and snules of 
the bystanders, first peeped into my packet ; then, after seeing 
that it contained nothing but gold, I retired to one end of tbs 
counter, and, keeping my eyes lowered and making no noise at 
all, I lifted it with both hands suddenly above my head, and 
emptied it like a mill hopper. My coin was twice as much as 
liis, which caused the onlookers, who had fixed their eyes on 
me with some derision, to turn round suddenly to him and say : 
“ Lucagaolo, Benvenuto’s pieces, being all of gold and twice as 
many as yours, make a far finer effect.” I thought for certviu 
that, what with jealousy and what with shame, Luoagiiolo 
would have fallen dead upon the spot j and though lie took the 
third part of my gain, since I was a journeyman (for suoa is 
llie custom of the trade, two tliirds fall to the workman and 
one third to the masters of the shop), yet inconsiderate eavy 
liad more power in him than avarice ; it ought indeed to havo 
worked quite the other way, he being a peasant’s son from lesi. 
He cursed hia art and tliose avIxo taught it him, vowing that 
thenceforth lie would never work at large plate, but give his 
whole attention to those whoreson gewgaws, since they were so 
well paid. Equally enraged on my side, I answered that evay 
bird sang its own jaote ; that he talked after the fashion of the 
hovels he came from j but that I dared swear tliat I should suc- 
ceed with ease in making his lubberly lumber, while he would 
never be successful in my whoreson gewgaws. Thus I flung 
off in a passion, telling him that I would soon show him that 
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I spoke truth. T}ie bystanders openly declared against him, 
iioldiiig him for a lout, as indeed he was, and me for a man, as 
I had proved myself. 

Next day, I -went to thank Madonna Porzia, and told her 
that her ladyship liad done the opposite of what she said she 
would 3 for that while I wanted to make the devil laugh, she 
had made him once more deny Godi Wo both laughed pleas- 
antly at this, and she gave me other commissions for fine and 
substantial work. 

Meanwhile, I contrived, by means of a pupil of Raffaello da 
Urbiiio, to get an order froiii the Bishop of Salamanca for one 
of those great water vessels called acquercedUi which are used 
for ornaments to place on sideboards. He wanted a pair made 
of equal size 3 and one of them he intrusted to Lucaguolo, 
the other to me. Qiovan Prancesoo, the painter I have 
mentioned, g^ve ua the design. Accordingly I set hand with 
marvelous good will to this piece of plate, and was accommo- 
dated with a part of his workshop by a Milanese named 
Maestro Giovan Piero della Tacoa. Having made my prep- 
arations, I calculated how much money I should need for cer- 
tain affairs of my own, and sent all the rest to assist my poor 
father. 

It so happened that just when this was being paid to him in 
Florence, lie stumbled upon one of those Radicals who were in 
the Eight at the time when I got into that little trouble there. 
It was the very man wlio had abused him so rudely, aud who 
swore that I should certainly be sent into the country witli the 
lances. Now this fellow had some sons of very had morals and 
repute 3 wherefore my father said to him : “ Misfortunes can 
happen to anybody, especially to men of choleric humor when 
they are in the riglit, even as it happened to my sou 5 but let 
the rest of his life bear witness how virtuously I have brought 
liim up. Would God, for your well-being, that your sons 
may act neither v'orse nor better toward you than mine do to 
me. God rendered me able to bring them up as I have done ; 
and where my own power could not reach, ’twas He who rescued 
them, against your expectation, out of yoiu violent hands.” 
On leaving the man, ho wrote me all this stoiy, begging me for 
God’s sake to practice music at times, in. order that I might not 
lose the fine accomplishment which he had taught me with such 
trouble. The letter so overfiowed with expressions of the 
tenderest fatherly affeotion, that I was moved to tears of filial 
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piety, resolving, before he died, to gratify him amply with 
regard to music. Tims God grants us those lawful blessings 
which we ash in prayer, nothing doubting. 

THE LOST HATCHET. 

nv RABELAIS. 

[Franqois nA.nELAi9, French satirist aiul humanist, was born at Chlnon, 
1483 or 1496. He was a Benedictine monk, loft the order In a quarrel, became 
a physician, and Anally reelor of Meudon. He was a disinterested and chari- 
table man, and a zealous teachor, and his house was the resort of tlie learned, 
Ho died at Paris, 1653 or 1669. His one remembered work is the extravaganza, 
“ The Lives, Ileroio Deeds, and Sayings of Garganlua and Pantagrnol,” In which 
deep thoughts and Ideas of enlarged common sense are imbedded in masses of 
fantastic romance, horseplay, and other maltoi'.] • 

There once lived a poor honest country fellow of Gravot, 
Tom Wellhung by name, a wood oleaver by trade, who in that 
low drudgery made shift so to pick up a sorry livelihood. It 
happened that he lost his hatchet. Now, tell me, who ever had 
more cause to be vexed than poor Tom ? Alas, his whole estate 
and life depended on his hatchet ; by Hs hatchet he earned 
many a fair penny of the best woodniongers or log merchants, 
among whom he went a jobbing? for want of his hatchet he 
was like to starve j and had Death but met him six days after 
without a hatchet, the grim fiend \Yould have mowed him down 
in the twinkling of a bedataff. In this sad case he began to 
be in a heavy taking, and called upon Jupiter with most elo- 
quent prayers (for, you know. Necessity was the mother of 
Eloquence). With the whites of liis eyes turned up towards 
heaveu, down on his marrowbones, his arms reared high, his 
fingers stretched wide, and his head bare, the poor wretch with- 
out ceasing was roaring out bj' way of Litany at every repeti- 
tion of liis supplications, “ My hatchet, Lord Jupiter, my hatchet, 
my hatchet, only my hatchet, O Jupiter, or money to buy 
another, and nothing else ; alas, niy poor hatchet I ” 

Jupiter happened then to bo liolding a grand council about 
certain urgent affairs, and old Gammer Cybele was just giving 
her opinion, or, if you had rather have it so, it was young 
Pheebus the Beau ; but, in short, Tom’s outcry and lamenta- 
tions were so loud that they were heard with no small amaze- 
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meiit at the council board by the whole consistory of the gods. 
“ What a devil have we below,” quoth Jupiter, “ that howls so 
horridly ? By the mud of Styx, haven’t we had all along, and 
haven’t we here still, enough to do to set to rights a world of 
puzzling business of consequence ? . . . Let us, however, dis- 
patch this howling fellow below ; you, Mercury, go see wlio it 
is, and know what he wants.” Mercury looked out at heaven’s 
trapdoor, through whicli, as I am told, they hear wliat’s said 
here below j by the way, one might well enough mistake it for 
the souttle of a ship j though Icaromenippiis said it was like 
the mouth of a well. The light-heeled deity saw it was honest 
Tom, who asked for his lost hatchet ; and accordingly he made 
his report to the Synod. “ Marry,” said Jupiter, “ we are finely 
holped up, as if we liad now nothing else to do here but to 
restore lost hatchets. Well, he must then have it for all this, 
for so ’tis written in tJie Book of Fate (do you hear?), as well 
as if it was worth the whole duchy of Milan. The truth is, the 
fellow’s hatchet is as much to him as a kingdom to a king. 
Come, come, let no more words be scattered about it j let him 
have his hatchet again. Run down immediately, and cast at 
the poor fellow’s feet three hatchets, — his own, another of gold, 
and a third of massy silver, all of one size : then, having left it 
to his will to take his choice, if he take his own, and be satis- 
fied with it, give him t’other two. If ho take another, chop his 
head off with his own j and henoeforfch serve me all those losers 
of hatchets after that manner.” Having said this, Jupiter, with 
an awkward turn of his head, like a jackanapes swallowing of 
pills, made so dreadful a phiz that all the vast Olympus quaked 
again. Heaven’s foot messenger, thanks to his lovr-orowned, 
narrow-brimmed hat, and plume of feathers, heelpieces, and 
running stick with pigeon wiuga, flings himself out at heaven’s 
wicket, through the empty deserts of tlie air, and in a trice 
nimbly alights on the earth, and throws at friend Tom’s feet the 
three hatchets, saying to him, “ Thou hast bawled long enough 
to be a-dry ; thy ]>rayers and requests are granted by Jupiter : 
see which of these three is thy hatchet, and take it away with 
thee.” 

Wellliung lifts up the golden liatchet, j«eps upon it, and 
finds it very heavy, then, staring at Mercury, cries, “ Cods- 
zouks, this is none of mine ; I won’t ha’ ’t 1 ” The same he 
did with the silver one, and said, “ ’Tis not this, either : you 
may e’en take them again.” At last he takes up his own 
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hatcliet, examines the end of the helve, and finds his mark 
there; then, ravished Avith joy, like a fox that meets some 
straggling poultry, and sneeriug from the top of his nose, he 
cried, » By the mass, this is my hatchet 1 Master god, if you 
will leave it me, I will sacrifice to you a very good and huge 
pot of milk, brimful, covered Avith fine strawberries, next Ides 
(i.e. the 15th) of March.” 

“Honest felloAv,” said Mercury, “I leave it thee; take it; 
and because thou hast Avished and chosen moderately, in point 
of hatchet, by Jupiter’s command I give thee these tAVO others. 
Thou hast hoav Avherewith to make thyself rich ; he honest.” 
Honest Tom gave Mercury a Avliole cart load of thanks, and 
revered the most great Jupiter. His old hatchet he fastens 
close to his leathern girdle, and girds it about his breech like 
Martin of Cambray; the two other.s, being more heavy, ho lays 
on his shoulder. Thus lie plods on, trudging c^or the fields, 
keeping a good countenance among his neighbors and felloAv* 
parishioners Avith one merry saying or other after Patelin’s 
way. The next day, having put on a clean white jacket, he 
takes on his back the two precious hatchets, and comes to 
Chiuon, the famous city, noble city, ancient city, yea, the first 
city of the Avorld, according to the judgment and assertion of 
the most learned Massoreths. In Chiuon lie turned his silver 
hatchet into fine testons, crown pieces, and other Avhite cash; 
hia golden hatchet into fine angels, curious ducats, substantial 
riddors, spankers, aud rose nobles. Tlien with them he pur- 
chases a good number of farms, bairns, houses, outhouses, 
thatch houses, stables, meadows, orchards, fields, vineyards, 
Avoods, arable lands, iiastures, ponds, mills, gardens, nurseries, 
oxen, cows, sheep, goats, swine, hogs, i^ses, horses, hens, cooks, 
capons, chickens, geese, ganders, ducks, drakes, and a world of 
other necessaries, aud in a short time became the richest man 
ill all the country. His brother bumpkins, and the yeomen 
and other country-puts thereabouts, perceiving his good for- 
tune, Avere not a little amazed, insomuch that their former pity 
of poor Tom Avas soon changed into an envy of his so great and 
unexpected rise ; and, as they could not for their souls devise 
hoAV this came abftut, they made it their business to pry up and 
down, and lay tlieir heads togethei*, to inquire, seek, and inform 
themselves by what means, in Avhat place, on Avhat day, Avhat 
hour, hoAY, Avhy, and Avherefore, he liad come by this great 
treasure. 
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At last, liearingf it was by losing: bis batcbet, “Ha I ha I ” 
said they, “ was there no more to do but lose a hatchet, to mako 
us rich ? ” With this they all fairly lost their hatchets out of 
hand. The devil a one that liad a hatchet left ; he was not his 
mother’s son that did not lose his hatchet. No more was wood 
felled or cleared in that country, through want of hatchets. 
Nay, the iEsopiau apologue even saith tluit certain petty coun- 
try gents of the lower class, who had sold Wellhiing their little 
mill and little field to liave whereivithal to make a figure at the 
next muster, having been told that this treasure was come to 
him by that means only, sold the only badge of their gentility, 
their swords, to purchase hatchets to go to lose them, as the 
silly clodpates did, in hopes to gain store of chink by that 
loss. 

You would have truly sworn they had been a parcel of your 
petty spiritual usurers. Rome-bound, selling their all, and bor- 
roAving of others to buy store of mandates, a pennyworth of a 
new-made pope. 

Noav they cried out and brayed, and prayed and bawled, 
and lamented and invckeclJupiter: “Myhatchetl myhatchetl 
Jupiter, my hatchet 1” on this side, “My hatchet ! ” on that 
side, “My hatchet 1 Ho, ho, ho, ho, Jupiter, my hatohetl” 
The air round about rang again with the cries and howlings of 
these rascally losers of hatchets. 

Mercury was nimble in bringing them hatehets, — to each 
offoring that which he had lost, as also another of gold and a 
third of silver. 

Everywhere he still was for that of gold, giving thanks in 
abundance to the great giver, Jupiter j but, in tbe very nick of 
time that they bowed and stooped to take it from the ground, 
whip in a trice Mercury lopped off their heads, as Jupiter had 
coininanded ; and of lieads lh«.s cut off tlie number was just 
equal to that of the lost hatchets. 

You see how it is now ; you see how it goes Avith those 
Avho in the simplicity of their hearts wish and desire Avith 
moderation. Take Avarning by this, all you greedy, fresh-wator 
shirks, who scorn to wish for anything under ten thousand 
IDOunds; and do not, for the future, run or: impudently, as I 
have sometimes heard you wishing, “ Would to God I liad noAv 
one hundred and seventy-eight millions of gold ! oh, Iioav I 
should tickle it off 1 ” The deuce on you, what more might a 
king, an emperor, or a pope A-vish for? For tliafc reason, indeed, 
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you see that after you have made such hopeful wishes all the 
good that comes to you of it is the itch or acah, and not a cross 
in your breeches to scare the devil that tempts you to make 
these wishes j no more than those two mumpers, one of whom 
only wished to have in good old gold as much as hath been 
spent, bought, and sold in Paris, since its first foundations were 
laid, to this hour, all of it valued at the price, sale, and rate of 
the dearest year in all that space of time. Do you think the 
fellow was bashful? had he eaten sour plums unpeeled? were 
his teeth on edge, X pray you? The other wished Our Lady’s 
cliurch brimful of steel needles, from the floor to the top of the 
roof, and to have as many ducats as might he crammed into as 
many bags as might he sewed with eacli and every one of those 
needles, till they were all either broke at the point or eye. 
This is to wish with a vengeance! What think you of it? 
What did they get by it, in your oinnion? Why^at night both 
my gentlemen had kibed heels, a tetter in the chin, a church- 
yard cough in the lungs, a catarrh in the throat, a swingeing 
boil at the rump, and the devil of one musty crust of a brown 
George the poor clogs had to scour their grinders with. Wish, 
therefore, for mediocrity, and it shall be given unto you, and 
over and above yet ; that is to say, provided you bestir your- 
selves manfully and do your best in the mean time. 


— — 

ASTROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 

Bv RABELAIS. 

This year there will be so many eclipses of the sun and 
moon that I fear (not unjustly) our pockets will suffer ina- 
nition, be full empty, and our feeling at a loss. Saturn will be 
retrograde, Venus direct, Mercury as unfixed as quicksilver. 
And a pack of planets won’t go as you would have them. 

For this reason the crabs will go sidelong, and the rope 
makers backward j the little stools will get upon the benches, 
and the spits on the racks, and the bands on the hats j fleas 
will be generally* black j bacon -will run away from peas in 
Lent ; there won’t be a bean left in a twelfth cake, nor an ace 
in a flush j the dice won’t run as you wish, though you cog 
them, and the chance that you desire will seldom come j brutes 
shall speak in several places ; Shrovetide will have its day ; one 
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part of llie world will disguise itself to gull and chouse the 
other, and run about the streets like a i)arce'i of addle-pated 
animals and mad devils j such hurly-burly was never seen since 
the devil was a little boy j and there will be above seven and 
twenty irregular verbs made this year, if Priseian don’t hold 
them in. If God don’t help ua, we shall have our hands and 
hearts full. 

This year the stone-blind shall see but very little ; the deaf 
shall hear but scurvily ; the dumb shan’t speak very plain j the 
rich shall be somewhat in a better case than the poor, and the 
healthy than the sick. Whole flocks, herds, and droves of 
sheep, swine, and oxen, cocks and hens, ducks and drakes, 
geese and ganders, shall go to pot; but the mortality will 
not be altogether so great among apes, monkeys, baboons, and 
dromedaries. As for old age, ’twill be incurable this year, 
because of the years past. Tliose who are sick of the pleurisy 
will feel a plaguy stitch in their sides ; catarrhs this year shall 
distill from the brain on the lower pai’ts j sore eyes will by no 
means help the sight j ears shall be at least as scarce and short 
in Gascony, and among knights of the post, as ever ; and a 
most horrid and dreadful, virulent, malignant, catching, per- 
verse, and odious malady shall be almost epidemical, insomuch 
that many shall run mad ui)on it, not knowing what nails to 
drive to keep the wolf from the door, very often plotting, con- 
triving, cudgeling, and puzzling their weak, shallow brains, and 
syllogizing and prying up and down for the philosopher’s stone, 
though they only get Midas’ lugs by the bargain. I quake for 
very fear wheu I tlhnk on’t ; for, I assure you, few will escape 
this disease, which Averroes colls lack of money 3 and by con- 
sequence of the last year’s comet, and Saturn’s retrograclation, 
there will be a horrid clutter between the cats and the rats, 
hounds and hares, hawks and ducks, and eke between tlie 
monks and the eggs. 

I find by the calculations of Albumazar in his book of the 
great conjunction, and elsewhere, that this will be a plentiful 
year of all manner of good things to those who have enough 3 
but your hops of Picardy will go near to fare the worse for 
the cold. As for oats, they’ll be a great help to liorses. I 
dare say, there won’t be much more Iwioon than swine. Pisces 
having the ascendant, ’twill be a mighty year for mussels, 
cockles, and periwinldes. Mercury somewhat threatens our 
parsley beds, yet parsley will be to be had for money. Hemp 
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will grow faster than the children of this age, and some will 
find there’s but too mudi on’fc. There will be very few hon- 
cliretiens^ but choke pears in abuiidaiioo. As for corn, wine, 
fruit, and herbs, there never was such plenty as will be now, if 
poor folks may have tlieir wish. 




POEMS BY RONSAED. 

[Fiehre de Ito^rsARD, one of Ibe greatest of Frenoli lyric poets, w'as tom 
at IbQ Ch&leau tie La Poiasonuibre, VondOmoU, September 11, 1624, He ^as edu- 
cated at the French comb aa page to the Dnke of Orleans ; spent several years 
in tbe service of Jamoa V. of Scotland ; and ou hts retntn to Franco was em- 
ployed on various dlplomatio missions to Flanders, Holland, Germany, etc. 
Having become afiiicted with deafness in coosequeuce of a severe illness, he 
withdrew from court and devoted seven years to the study of the classics at the 
College de Coquoret. Heie he became tho head of a group#of poets, styling 
themaelvos “La ridiado,” who aimed at the regenemlion of their native tongne 
and the creation of a new literature in the imago of the classical models. Hon- 
sard’s popularity and prosperity during his Ule wore very great. Henry ll. and 
Francis II. covered him with honors and pensions; Charles lY. added priories 
Mid abbacies ; and Queen Ellaabeth presented him with a set of diamonds. His 
works comprise; “ Odea," “ Hymnes," “Amours,’* “La Franclade" (an unfin- 
ished epic), sonnets, elegies, etc. He died at Wa priory St.-Chme, Touralne, 
Becomber 27, 1686.] 


To His Young Mistress. 

(Translated by Andrew Lang.) 

Fair Flower of fifteen Springs ! that still 
Art acai'cely blossomed from the bud, 

Yet hast such store of evil -will, 

A heart so full of hardihood, ^ — 

Seeking to hide in friendly wise 
The mischief of your mocking eyes: 

If you. have pity, Child l give o’er j 
Give back the lieart you stole from mo, 
Eirate I setting so little store 
On this your captive from Love’s sea, 
Holding his misery for gain, 

And in^vking pleasure of his pain. 

Another, not so fair of face. 

But far more pitiful than you, 

Woaild take my heart, if of liia grace 
Ky heart would give her of l4)vc’a due 5 
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And she shall have it, sinco I find 
That you are cruel and unkind. 

Nay 1 I Vi'ould rather that it died 
Within your -white hand’s prisoning, 
Would rather that it still abide 
In your ungentle comforting, 

Than change its faith, and seek to her 
That is more kind, but not so fair. 


The Bose. 

(Tiauslated by Andrew Lang.) 

See, hlignonne 1 hath not the Rose, 
That this morning did unclose 
Her purple mantle to the light, 

Lost, before the day be dead, 

The glory of her raiment ted, 

Her color, bright as yours is bright? 

Ah, Jrlignonnel in how few hours 
The petals of her purple flowers 
All liave faded, fallen, died I 
Sad Nature 1 mother ruinous I 
That seest thy fair child perish thus 
’Twixt matin song and eventide. 

Hear me, Darling I speaking sooth : 
Gather the fleet flower of your youth I 
Take ye your pleasure at the best I 
Be merry ere your besvuty flibl 
For length of days will tornish it, 

Like roses that were loveliest. 


Welcome to Spbino. 

(Translated by II. F. Cary.) 

God shield ye, heralds of the spring,* 

Ye faithful swallows fleet of wing, 

Hoops, cuckoos, nightmgales. 

Turtles and every wilder bird, 

That malte your Inindred chirpings heard 
Through the green woods and dales, 


18 
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God shield yc^ Easter daisies all, 

Pair roses, buds and blossoms small ; 

And ye, whom erst the gore 
Of Ajax and Narciss did print, 

Ye wild thyme, anise, balm and mint 
I welcome ye once more. 

God shield ye, bright embroidered train 
Of butterflies, that, on the plain, 

Of each sweet herblet sip ; 

And ye new swarm of bees that go 
Where the pink flowers and yellow grow 
To kiss Ihein with your lip. 

A hundred thousand times I call — 

A hearty welcome on ye all: 

This season how I love ! * 

This merry din on every shore, 

Por winds and storms, whose sullen roar 
i'orbade my steps to rove. 


To THE HawTHORW. 

Pair hawthorn flowering, 

With green shade bowering 
Along this lovely shore; 

To thy foot around 
With his long arms wound 
A wild vine has mantled tliee o’er. 

In armies twain, 

Red ants have ta'en 
Their fortress beneath thy stock ; 
And, in clefts of thy trunk, 

Tiny bees have sunk 
A cell where their honey they look. 

In merry springtide, 
when to woo his bride 
The nightingale comes again, 

Thy boughs among, 

He warbles the song 
That lightens a lover’s pain. 
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’Mid thy topmost leaves^ 

His nest he •weaves 
Of moss and satin fine^ 

When his callow brood 
Shall chirp at their food, 

Secure from each hand but mine. 

Gentle hawthorn, thrive, 

And forever alive 

Mayst thou blossom aa now in iliy prime ^ 
By the •wiud unbrokc, 

And the thunderstroke, 

Unspoiled by the ax or time. 


MARY OF SCOTS’ DEPARTURE FROM FRANCE. 

(From the " Lives of Celebrated Women.*’) 

By the ABB6 DE BRANt6mE. 

[SsioKrcR DB BRANTduE (PieiTe do Bourdoillos) , tbe French chronicler, 
was born of a noblo family in POrlgord, Gascony, about 1640. Ho was made 
Ahh^ do GrantOme at sixteen, without taking orders ; served i)i the army in 
Italy, Barhary, and Malta ; and passed some yeaw nt tho court of Charles IX. 
Upon retirement Into private life ho wrote his “Memoirs’* (1665-1666), which 
contain valuable Information regarding the chief historical persons and evonts of 
bis time. He died July 15, 1014.] 

When autumn came, the Queen, who Iind delayed too long, 
was compelled to ' leave France. She traveled by laud to 
Calais, accompanied by all her uncles and the greater part of 
the lords and ladies of tbe court, who all grieved and 'tvept bit- 
terly at the departui’e of such a queen. At tho port she found 
two galleys, with two freight boats as her only defense and 
escort. Six days after her arrival at Calais, having said pitiful 
and grievous farewells to all that company, from tho greatest 
down to the least, she embarked, with us of the nobility, in the 
better of the two galleys. When she was thus about to set out 
from, the port, and the oars were ready to dip, she saw coining 
in from the open sea a vessel, ■which suddenly, before her eyes, 
struck and went down, and most of the sailors drowned, be- 
cause they had not known the current and the depth. On see- 
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ing fcMs slie cried out, “ Great heavens 1 rvliat an omen is this 
for our voyage ! ” 

When the galley had left the Imrhor, a fresh breeze sprang 
up, so tliat they began to set the sails, and the convict rower.s 
rested. The Queen, without a thought of anything else, leaned 
her arms on tlie stern of the galley, near the rudder, and burst 
out in passionate tears, keeping her beautiful eyes fixed ou the 
harbor, and the place she had left, and uttering continually 
these sad words: “Farewell France ! farewell France I ” She 
indulged her grief in this way for almost five hours, until tho 
daylight began to fade, and her attendants begged her to leave 
her post and partake of food. Then, redoubling her sorrow, 
she cried, “ It is indeed at this time, my beloved France, that X 
lose thee completely from sight, since the dark night is jealous 
of my pleasure in having seen thee so long, and now spreads a 
black veil before my eyes to dei)rive me of such a joy. Fare- 
well, beloved France ( I slxall see thoe nevermore.” Then she 
withdrew, saying that she had reversed the conduct of Dido, 
who did nothing but watch the sea after jEnoas had left her, 
while she herself kept her eyes fixed upon tho land. She 
wished to retire, having eaten only a salad, but would not go 
below into her cabin ; so a couch was prepared for her on the 
deck near tlio stern. Thew, however, she rested little, being 
absorbed in sighs and tears. She ordered tlie helmsman, ns 
soon as it should be light, to wake her, and nob fear to call 
her, in case ha could still descry the land of France. In this 
regard fortune favored her, for as tho wind fell, and wo had 
recourse to oars, we made Jiardly any progres-s that night, ao 
that when day dawned lire const of France was still visible. 
Tho helmsman did not neglect her command, and she arose 
from lier couch, and continued to gaze at Franco again, as long 
as she could. But as tho shore vanished her pleasuro vanished 
too, when she could no longer see her beloved land. Tlien she 
uttered again these words, “ Farewell Fi’anco, I think never 
to see thee again.” She even desired that the Engli.sh army, 
whioli threatened us seriously, should appear, and constrain her 
to return for safety to the port she had left, But God in this 
did not favor her v^shes, for witliout any hindrance we reached 
Little Leith. 

On the journey the following incident occurred, tho first 
evening that we were on hoard. The Seiguoitr do Chastelard, 
who was afterwards executed in Scotland for his overweening 
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conceit and not for any crime, a gentle cavalier and a good 
swoi'daman, when ho saw tho lanterns lighted made this polite 
speech : “ There will bo no need of lanterns nor of torches to 
light us on the soa, for the Queen’s bright eyes are hrilliant 
and shining enough to ilhwnino all tho sea, with their clear 
light, and oven, if need were, to set it on lire.” 

On Sunday morning, the day before wc landed in Scotland, 
a great mist arose, so that from the stern one could not see the 
mast of the galley. The pilots and sailors wore greatly aston- 
ished at tho mist, and we were compelled to anchor in the open 
sea, and to talie onr sonndings to find out where we were. 
Tho fog lasted all day and all night} until eight o’clock the 
next morning, when wo found ourselves surrounded by numer- 
ous rooks, so that if we had gone forward or to one side we 
should surely Imvo struck, and all would Iiavo perished, On 
seeing this tho Queen said that for her own part siie was not at 
all troubled, nor wished anything so much as death, but she 
would not have wished nor desired it for the others, nor for the 
kingdom of Scotland. Wiion tho fog roso in tlie morning, and 
we could rccogniy.o the Scottish coast, there wore some who 
augured from this fog that we were to land among a people 
quarrelsome, blundering, and unpleasant. 

We were about to land at Litllo Leith when suddenly the 
oliiefs of that placo and of Isloboro* came out to greet their 
queen, and after a stay of two houi*8 at Little Leith we all went 
to Isloboro’, a short distance away. The Queen went on horse- 
back, and her ladies and lords on tho liaokneys and geldings of 
tho country, suoh as they woro, badly hariioesod and equipped. 
Hereupon tho Queen began to weep and to say that these were 
not the superb steeds of Franco, nor was tliis the pomp and 
luxury to which she had long been accustomed. But since she 
had to exchange her Favadiso for an Inferno, it was necessary 
for her to be patient. 

Wliat is worse, that evening, when she wished to retire, 
there came unclor her window live or six hundred knaves of the 
town, to serenade her with wretched violins, and little rebecks, 
which are abundant in that country. '3?hQ;jj also sang pisalms, 
so badly and so out of tune that no noiso could have been 
worse. Alas I what music, and what repose for her night 1 
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[Miciiei, Evqheji i>d Montaighb, French essayist, was born of a ihstln- 
guislied family at the CliSteau Montaigne in Pdrigotd, Febniavy 28, 1633. In 
accordance with his father’s eccentric ideas on education, ho was taught and 
allowed to speak no language hnt Latin till the age of six, and was then sent 
to the College do Gulenne at Bordeaux, among his instructors being George 
Buclianan, the Scottish poet and histoiian. He wiwt afterwards a judge in the 
Parliament of Bordeaux, twice mayor of thatoity, and when at Blois, in 1088, 
was chosen to negotiate a treaty between the Duke of Guise and Ilcniy of 
Navarre. The greater part of his life, however, was spent In peaceful study and 
meditation at his ancestral chateau, where he dieil September 13, 1602. Mon- 
taigne’s “F.ssaya” (published J580 and 1688) liad an immense influence on 
French author, >5 of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and have been 
widely read outside of Franco. Shakespeare and Bcji Jonson po.9se.ssBd English 
translations.] 


Virtues of the Lower Animals. 

What is there in ns that wo do not see in the operations of 
animals ? The swallows that wo see at the return of the spring, 
searcliiug all the corners of our houses for tlie most commodious 
places wherein to build their nest ; do they seelc without judg- 
ment, and amongst a thousand choose out the most proper for 
their purpose, without discretion? And in that elegant and 
admirable contexture of their buildings, can birds rather make 
clioico of a square figure than a round, of an obtuse than of a 
right angle, without knowing their properties and effects ? Do 
they bring water, and then ehy, without luioiWng that tJie 
hardness of the latter grows softer by being wet? Do they 
mat their palace with moss or down without fore.seeing that 
their tender young will lie more safe and ea.sy? Do they 
secure themselves from the wet and rainy winds, and place 
their lodgings against the east, without knowing the different 
qualities of the winds, and considering that one is more wliole- 
some than another ? Wliy does the spider make her wob tighter 
in one place, and slacker in another j wdiy now make one sort 
of knot and then ^nother, if she has not deliberation, thought, 
and conclusion? Wo suilioiently discover in most of their 
works how much animals excel us, and how unable our art is 
to imitate them. We see, nevertheless, in our rougher per- 
formances, that we employ all our faculties, and apply the 
utmost power of our souls ; why do we not conclude the same 
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of tlieni? Why ahoulcl wo attribute to I Icnow not what natu- 
ral and servile inclination tho worJcs that excel all we can do 
by nature and art ? wherein, without being aware, we give 
them a mighty advantage over us in making nature, with 
maternal gentleness and love, accompany and lead them, as it 
were, by the hand to all the actions and commodities of their 
life, whilst she leaves us to chance and fortune, and to seek out 
by art the things that are necessary to our conservation, at the 
same time denying us the means of being able, by any instruc- 
tion or effort of understanding, to arrive at the natural suffi- 
ciency of beasts 5 so that their brutish stupidity surpasses, in 
all oonveniences, ail that our divine intelligence can do. Really, 
at this rate, we might with great reason call her an unjust step- 
mother s but it is nothing so, our polity is not so irregular and 
unformed. 

For instance, take the fox, tho people of Thraco make use 
of when they wish to pass over tlio icc of some frozen river, 
and turn him out before tliem to that purpose 5 wlieii wo see 
him lay his ear upon the bank of the river, down to the ice, 
to listen i£ from a more remote or nearer distance lie can 
hear tho noise of the waters’ current, and, according as he 
finds by that tho ice to be of a leas or greater thickness, to 
retire or advance, — liavo wo not reason to believe thence that 
tho same rational thoughts passed through his head that we 
should have upon the like occasions ; and that it is a ratioci- 
nation and consequence, drawn from natural sense, that that 
which makes a noise runs, that which runs is not frozen, what 
is not frozen is liquid, and that which is liquid yields to im- 
pression ? 

I must not omit what Plutarch says lie saw of a dog at 
Rome with the Einporor Vespasian, the father, at the theater 
of Marcellus. This dog served a player, that played a farce 
of several parts and personages, and had therein his part. 
Ho had, amongst other things, to counterfeit himvsolf for some 
time dead, by reason of a certain drug ho was supposed to 
eat. After ho had swallowed a piece of bread, which passed 
for the drug, he began after a while to tremble and stagger, 
ns if he was taken giddy ; at last, stretching liim.self out stiff, 
ns if dead, he suffered himself to bo drawn and dragged from 
place to place, ns it was Ins part to do ; and afterward, when 
ho knew it to bo time, he began firet gently to stir, ns if 
awaking out of a profound sleep, and lifting up his head 
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looked about him after such a manner as astonished all the 
spectators. 

The oxen that served in the royal gardens of Susa, to 
water thorn, and turn certain great wheels to draw water for 
that purpose, to wliich buckets were fastened (.such as there 
am many in Languedoc), being ordered every one to draw a 
hundred turns a day, they were so accustomed to this number 
that it was iiiipossible by any force to make them draw one 
turn more ; but, their task being performed, they would sud- 
denly stop and stand still. 'Wo are almost men before we can 
count a hundred, and have lately discovered nations that have 
no knowledge of numbers at all. 

“ I have formerly seen,” says Arrian, “ an elephant having 
a cymbal hung at aaoh leg, and another fastened to his trunk, 
at the sound of which all the others danced round about him, 
rising and bonding at certain cadences, as they were guided by 
the instrument j and ’twas delightful to hear tltis harmony.” 
In the spectacles of Rome there were ordinarily seen elephants 
taught to move and dance, to the sound of the voice, dances 
wherein were several changes and cadences very hard to learn. 
And some have been known so intent upon their lesson as 
privately to praotioe it by themselves, tlmt they might not be 
chidden or beaten by their masters. 

But this other story of the pie, of wliich wo have Plutarch 
himself for a warrant, is very strange. She lived in a barber’s 
shop at Rome, and did wonders in imitating with her voice what- 
ever she heard. It happened one day that certain trumpeters 
stood a good while sounding before the shop. After tliat, and 
all the next dny, the pie was pensive, dumb, and iiielaucholio ; 
which everybody wondered at, and thought the noise of tlie 
trumpets had so stupefied and astonished her that her voice was 
gone with her_ hearing. But they found at last that it was a 
profound meditation and a retiring into herself, her thoughts 
exercising and preparing hei' voice to imitate the sound of 
those trumpets, so that the first voice ahe uttered was perfectly 
to imitate their strains, stops, and changes, — having by this 
new lesson quitted and taken in disdain all she had loanied 
before. ^ 

I will not omit this other example of a dog, also, which the 
same Plutarch (I am sadly confounding all order, but I do not 
propose arrangement here any more than elsewhere throughout 
my book) which Plutai'oh says he saw on board a ship. This 
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clog, being puzzled how to get the oil that was in the bottom of 
a jai’, whioli he could not reach with his tongue by reason of 
the narrow mouth of the vessel, went and fetched stones and 
let them fall into the jar till he made the oil rise so high that 
he could reach it. What is this hut an effect of a very subtle 
capacity? 'Tis said that the ravens of Barbary do the same, 
when the water they would drink is too low. This action is 
somewhat akin to what Juba, n king of tlieir nation, relates of 
the elephants : “That when, the craft of tbe hunter, one of 
them is trapped in certain deep pita prepared for them and cov- 
ered over with brush to deceive them, all the rest, in great 
diligence, bring a great many stones and logs of wood to raise 
the bottom go that he may get out.” But this animal, in sev- 
eral other effects, comes so near to human capacity that, should 
I particularly relate all that experience Imth delivered to us, I 
should easilyjiavo what I usually maintain granted ; namely, 
that there is more difference betwixt sucli and such a man than 
betwixt such a beast and such a man. The keeper of an ele- 
phant in a private house of Syria robbed liim every meal of 
the half of liis allowance. One day his master would himself 
feed him, and poured Uio full n^easwro of barley ho bad ordered 
for his allowanoo into Ids manger j at which tho elephant, east- 
ing an angry look at his keeper, with his trunk separated the 
one half from the other, and thrust it aside, by that declaring 
tho wrong was done lum. And another, having n keeper that 
mixed stones with his corn to make up tho measure, came to 
the pot where ho ma boUvwg meat for his own dinuev and 
ffllod it with ashoa. Of fresh inomory, tho Poi'tugueso having 
besieged the city of Tandy, in tho territory of Xiatiue, the 
inhabitants of tho place brought a great many hives, of whicli 
are great plenty in that place, upon tlie wall; and with fire 
drove tho bees so furiously upon tho enemy that they gave 
over tho entorprise, not being able to stand their attacks and 
endure their stings ; and so the citizens, by this new sort of 
relief, gained liberty and tho victory with so woiidorful a for- 
tune, that at the return of their defenders from tho battle they 
found they had not lost so much as ono. 

As to fidelity, there is no animal in the w^rld so treacherous 
as man. Our histories liave recorded tho violent pursuits that 
dogs have made after tho murderers of thoir masters. King 
Pyrrhus observing a dog that watched a dead man’s body, and 
understanding that he had for three days together performed 
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that office, commanded that the body should be buried, and 
took the dog along witli him. One day, as he was at a gen- 
eral muster of his army, this dog, seeing his master’s murderers, 
with great barking and extreme signs of anger flew upon them, t 
and by this first accusation awakened the revenge of this mur- 
der, which was soon after perfected by form of justice. As 
much was done by the dog of tlxe wise Hesiod, who convicted 
the sons of Gaiiictor of Naupactus of the murder coxnmitted on 
the person of hia master. Another dog being to guard a tem- 
ple at Athens, having spied a sacrilegious thief carrying away 
the finest jewels, fell to barking at him with all his force, but 
the Avarders not aAvaking at the noise, he followed him, and day 
being brolce, kept off at a little distance, without losing sight 
of him j if he offered him anything to eat lie would not take it, 
but Avould wag his tail at all the passengers ho met, and took 
whatever they gave him ; and if the thief lay down to sleep, 
he likewise stayed upon the same place. The nows of this dog 
being come to the warders of the temple, they put themselves 
upon the pursuit, inquiring of the color of the dog, and at last 
found him in the city of Cromyon, and the thief also, whom 
they brought back to Athens, where ho got his reward ; and 
the judges, in consideration of this good office, ordered a cer- 
tain measure of corn for the dog’s daily austonance, at the 
public charge, and the priests to take care of it. Plutarch 
delivers this story for a certain truth, and that it happened in 
the age wherein he lived. 

As to gratitude (for I think we need bring this word into a 
little repute), this one example, which Apion reports himself 
to have been an eyewitness of, shall suffice. “ One clay,” says 
he, “ at Rome, they entertained the people with the sight of the 
fighting of several strange beasts, and principally of lions of an 
unusual size ; there was one amongst the rest who, by liia furi- 
ous deportment, by the strength and largeness of his limb-s, 
and by bis loud and dreadful roaring, attracted the eyes of all 
the spectators. Amongst other slaves that wore presented to 
the people in this combat of beasts tliero Avas one Androdiis, of 
Dacia, belonging to a Roman lord of consular dignity. This 
lion, having seenixim at a distance, first made a .sudden stop, as 
it were in a AX'ondering posture, and then softly approached 
nearer in a gentle and peaceable manner, ns if it AA'ero to 
enter into acquaintance with him. Tljis being done, and 
being now assured of Avhat he sought for, he began to Avag 
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his tail, as dogs do when they flatter their masters, and to 
kiss and lick the hands and thighs of the poor wretch, who 
was beside himself, and almost dead with fear. Androdus 
being by this kindness of tlie lion a little como to himself, and 
having taken so innch heart as to consider and know him, it 
was a singular pleasure to see the joy and caresses that passed 
betwixt them. At which the people breaking into loud ac- 
clamations of joy, the emperor caused the slave to be called, 
to know from him the cause of so strange an event ; who 
thereupon told him a new and a very strange story : “ My 
master,” said he, “being proconsul in Africa, I was con- 
strained, by Ilia severity and cruel usage, being daily beaten, 
to steal from him and run away } and, to hide myself secretly 
from a person of so great authority in the province, I thought 
it my best way to fly to the solitudes, sands, aud uniuliabitable 
parts of that oouutry, resolving tliat in case the means of sup- 
porting life should chance to fail mo, to make some shift or 
other to kill myself. The sun being excessively hot at noon, 
and the heat intoloralflo, I lit upon a i>rivaio and almost inac- 
cessible cave, and wont into it. Soon after there came in to 
me this lion, with one foot wounded aud bloody, complaining 
and groaning with the pain he endured. At his coming I 
was oxeeoding afraid j but ho, having spied me liiddon in the 
corner of his den, came gontly to mo, holding out aud show- 
ing mo his wounded foot, aa if ho demanded my assistance in 
liis distress. I then drew out a great splinter ho had got 
there, and, growing a little more familiar with liim, squeezing 
the wound thrust out the matter, dirt, and gravel which was 
got into it, and wiped and cleansed it the best I could. He, 
finding himself something better, and much eased of his pain, 
laid him down to rest, and presently fell asleep with his foot 
in niy hand. From that time forward ho aud I lived together 
in this cave three whole years upon one and the same diet *, for 
of the beasts that lie killed in hunting ho always brought me 
the best pieces, which I roasted in the suu for want of fire, and 
so ate it. At last, growing weary of this wild and brutish life, 
the lion being 0110 day gone abroad to hunt for our ordinary 
provision, I departed tlieiicc, aud tlio third dfly after was taken 
by the soldiers, who brought in© from Africa to this city to my 
master, who presently condomuecl me to die, and to be thus 
exposed to tlie wild beasts. Now,, by what I see, this lion was 
also taken soon after, who has no \7 sought to recompense me 
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for the benefit and ouw that lie received at iny hands.” This 
is the story that Androdivs told the emperor, which he also 
conveyed from liaiid to liand to the people ; wherefore, at the 
general request, he was absolved from his sentence and set at 
liberty, and the lion was, by order of the people, presented to 
him. “ We afterwards saw,” says Apion, “ Audrodiis leading 
this lion, in nothing but a small leash, from tavern to tavern at 
Rome, and receiving what money everybody would give him, 
the lion being so gentle as to suffei* himaolf to be covered witli 
the flowers that the people threw upon him, every one that met 
liim saying, ‘ There goes the lion that entertained tlie man ; there 
goes the man that cured the lion.’ ” 

As to magnanimity, it will bo hard to exhibit a better instance 
of it than in the example of the great dog sent to Alexander 
the Great from the Indies. They first brought him a stag to 
encounter, next a boar, and after that a bear? ■'all Avhioh he 
slighted) and disdained to stir from his place; but -when ho 
saw a lion he then immediately roused himself, evidently mani- 
festing that he declared that alone worthy to enter the lists with 
him. Touching repentance and the aclcnowlodgmont of faults, 
’tia repotted of an elephant that, having in the impetuosity of 
his rage killed his keeper, ho fell into so extreme a sorrow that 
he -would never after eat, but starved himself to death. And 
as to oleiueucy, ’tis said of a tiger, the most cruel of all beasts, 
that a kid having been put in to him, ho suffered a two days’ 
hunger rather than hurt it, and the third broke the grate ho 
was shut up in, to seek elsewhere for prey ; so unwilling he 
was to fall upon the kid, his familiar and his guest. And as 
to the laws of familiarity and agreement, formed by conversa- 
tion, it ordinarily happens that wo bring up oats, dogs, and 
hares, tame together. 


Not to Coonteufuit being Sick. 

There is an eiugram in Martial of very good sense, for he 
has of all sorts, where he pleasantly tells the story of Omlius, 
who to avoid making his court to some great men of Romo, to 
wait their rising, and to attend them abroad, pretended to have 
the gout ; and, the better to color this pretense, anointed his 
legs, and had them wrapped up in a great many clouts and 
swabhings, and perfectly counterfeited both the gesture and 
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countenance of a gouty person, till in the end fortune did him 
tlie kindness to make him gouty indeed. 

Tantum cura poteafc, et ata doloiis 1 
Desit finger© Cselius podagram. 

So much has counterfeiting brought about, 

Callus })i^ ceased to cotinterfeit the gout. 


I think I have read somewhere in Appian a story like this, of 
one who, to escape the proscriptions of the Triumviri of Rome, 
and the better to be concealed from the discovery of those who 
pursued him, having sliaded himself in a disguise, would yet 
add this invention, to counterfeit having but one eye ; but 
when he came to have a little more liberty, and went to take off 
the plaster he had a great while worn over his eye, he found he 
had totally lost tlio sight of it indeed, and that it was absolutely 
gone. ’Tis possible that the action of sight was dulled for 
having been so long without exorcise, and that the optic power 
was wholly retired into the other eye j for wo evidently per- 
ceive that the eye we keep shut sends some part of its virtue 
to its fellow, so that tlio remaining eye will swell and grow 
bigger 5 as also idleness, with the heat of ligatures and plasters, 
might very well have brought some gouty humor upon this dis- 
sembler in Martial. 

Reading in Froissard the vow of a troop of young English 
gallants, to carry thoir left eyes bound up till they were arrived 
in Franco, and had performed some notable exploit upon us, I 
have oft been tickled with the conceit of its befalling them as it 
did the before-named Roman, and that they had returned with 
but an eye apiece to thoir mistresses, for whose sakes they had 
entered into this vow. 

Mothers have reason to rebuke their children when they 
counterfeit having but one oyo, squinting, lameness, or any 
other personal defect; for, besides that their bodies being then 
so tender may be subject to lake an ill bent, fortune, I know 
not ho^Y, sometimes seems to take a delight to take us at owr 
word j and I have hoard several examples related of people 
who have become really siok by only feigning to be so. I 
have always used, whether on horseback or on foot, to carry a 
stick in my hand, and so tw to affect doing it with a grace ; 
many have threatened that this trick would one day be turned 
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into necessity j that is, that I should be the first of iny family 
that should have the gout. 

But let ns a little longthen this cliapter, and vai'y it -with a 
piece of another color, concerning blindness. Pliny reports 
of one tliat, once dreaming he was blind, found himself in the 
morning so indeed, without »any preceding infirmity in his eyes. 
The force of imagination iniglit assist in this case, as I have 
said elsewhere, and Pliny seems to be of the same opinion ; but 
it i.s more likely tlmt tlio motioua which the body felt within 
(of which physicians, if they please, may find out the cause), 
which took away his sight, were the occasion of his dream. 

Against Idleness. 

The Emperor Vespasian, being sick with the disease whereof 
he died, did not for all that neglect to inquire after the state of 
the empire, and even in bed continually dispat^ied very many 
affairs of great consequence ; for which, being reproved by his 
physician, aa a thing prejudicial to his health, “ An emperor,” 
said he, “ should die standing.” A fine saying, in my opinion, 
and worthy of a great prince. The Emperor Adrian since 
made use of words to the same purpose ; and kings should 
be often put in mind of it, to make them know that the groat 
office conferred upon them, of the command of so many men, is 
not an employment of ease j and tliat there is uotliing can so 
justly disgust a subject, and inako liim unwilling to expose him- 
self to labor and danger for the service of his prince, as to see 
him in the mean time devoted to his ease and unmanly delights 5 
or to be solioitous of liis preservation, who so much neglects that 
of Ills people. 

Whoever will take upon him to maintain that ’tia better for 
a prince to carry on his wars by others than in his own person, 
fortune will furnish Mm with examiiles enough of those whoso 
lieutenants have brought great enteriirisos to a happy issue, and 
of those also whose presence had done more hurt than good. 
But no virtuous and valiant prince can with patience endure 
such dislionoiahle advice. Under color of saving his head, like 
the statue of a ,^amt, for the happinoas of hia kingdom, they 
degrade him from, and declare him incapable of, his office, 
which is military throughout. I know one who would much 
rather be beaten, than, to sleep whilst another fights for him j 
and who never without jealousy heard of any brave thing done, 
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even by his own officers in iiis absence. And Selim I. said, 
with very good reason, in my opinion, ‘^That victories obtained 
without the master were never complete ; ” much more would 
he have said that that master ought to blush for shame to pre- 
tend to any share in the honor, having contributed nothing to 
the work hut his voice and tliought ; nor even so niuoli as those, 
considering that, in such works as iUat, the direction and com- 
mand that deserve honor are only such as are given upon the 
place, and in the heat of the business. No pilot performs his 
office by standing still. The princes of the Ottoman family, 
the first in the world in military fortune, have warmly embraced 
this opinion •, and Bajazet the Second, with his son, that swerved 
from it, spending their time in sciences and other indoor em- 
ployments, gave great blows to their empire; and Amuratli 
the Third, now reigning, following their example, begins to 
find the sam^ Was it not Edward the Third, king of England, 
who said this of our Cliarlcs the Fifth? “There never was 
king who so seldom put on his armor, and yet never king who 
out me out so much work.” He had reason to thijilc it strange, 
as an effect of chance more than of reason. And let those seek 
out some other to join with them than me, who will reckon the 
kings of Castile and Portugal amongst warlike and magnani- 
mous conquerors, because, at the distance of twelve hundred 
leagues from their lazy abode, by the conduct of their captains, 
they made themselves masters of both Indies j of which it re- 
mains to be seen if they have but the courage to go in person 
to enjoy them. 

The Emperor Julian said yet further, that “a philosopher 
and a bravo man ought not so much as to breathe j ” that is to 
say, not to allow any more to bodily necessities than what wo 
cannot refuse, keeping the soul and body still intent and busy 
about honorable, great, and virtuous things. He was ashamed 
if any one in public saw him spit or sweat (which is said also 
of the Lacedemonian young men, and by Xenophon of the 
Persians), forasmuch as he conceived that exercise, continual 
labor, and sobriety ought to have dried up all those superflui- 
ties. What Senooa says will not be inapt for this place, that 
the ancient Homans kept their youth always standing. They 
taught them nothing, says he, that they were to learn sitting. 

’Tis a generous desire to wish to die usefully and like a man, 
but tlie effect lies not so much in our resolution as in good for- 
tune. A thousand have proposed to themselves in battle, either 
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to overcome or die, who have failed both in the one and the 
other, — wounds and imprisonment crossing their design, and 
oompelliug them to live against their will. There are diseases 
that overthrow even our desires and our knowledge, l^ortune 
was not hound to second the vanity of the Roman legions, who 
bound themselves by oath either to overcome or die. “ I will 
return, Marcus Fabius, a conqueror from the army. If I fail, 
I invoke the indignation of Father Jove, Mara, and the other 
offended gods, upon mo.” The Portuguese say that, in a cer- 
tain place of their conquest of tlie Indies, they met with soldiers 
who had condemned tliemsolves with horrible execrations to 
enter into no composition but either to cause themselves to he 
slain, or to remain victorious j and had theii' heads and beards 
shaved in token of this vow. ’Tis to much purpose to hazard 
ourselves and to be obstinate 5 it seems as if blows avoided 
those that present themselves too briskly to dangat', and do not 
willingly fall upon those wlio too willingly seek them, but 
defeat them of their design. Such there have been who, after 
having tried all ways, not having been able, with all their 
endeavor, to obtain the favor of dying by the hand of the 
enemy, have been constrained, to make good their resolution of 
bringing home the honor of victory, or of losing their lives, to 
kill themselves even in the heal of battle. Of which there are 
other examples ; but this is one : Pliilistus, general of the 
naval army of Dionysius the Younger against those of Syracuse, 
gave tliem battle, which was sharply disputed, thoir forces being 
equal I in which engagement he had the better at first, through 
his o%vn valor ; but, the Syracusans drawing about hia galley 
to eiwiron liim, after having clone great things in his own per- 
son to disengage himself, hoping for no relief, with his own 
hand he took away that life ho bad so liberally and in vain 
exposed to the fury of tlie enemy. 

Muley Moluch, king of Fez, who had just won, against 
Sebastian, king of Portugal, that battle so famous for the death 
of three kings, and, by the transmission of that great kingdom 
to the orown of Castile, was extremely slok when tho Portu- 
guese entered in a hostile manner into his dominions and from 
that day forward ^ew worse and worse, still drawing nearer 
to and foreseeing liis end. Yet never did man employ himself 
more vigorously and bravely than he did upon this occasion. 
He found himself too weak to undergo the pomp and ceremony 
of entering into liis Camp, which after their manner is very 
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maguificent, and full of action, and therefore resigned that 
honor to his brother ; but that 'was also all of the office of a 
general that ho resigned j all the rest useful and necessary he 
most exactly and laboriously performed in his own person, his 
body lying upon a couch, but his judgment and courage up- 
right and firm to his last gasp, and in some sort beyond it. He 
might have worn out his enemy, indiscreetly advanced into his 
dominions, without striking a blow ; and it was a very unhappy 
occurrence that, for want of a littlo life, or somebody to substi- 
tute in the conduct of this war, and in the affairs of a troubled 
state, he was compelled to seek a doubtful and bloody victory, 
having another, by a better and surer way, already in his hands j 
notwithstanding, ho wonderfully managed the continuance of 
liis sickness in consuming the enemy, and in drawing thorn a 
long way from the naval army and the maritime places they 
had on the coast of Africa, even till the last day of his life, 
which he designedly reserved for this great contest. He ordered 
his battle in a circular form, environing the Portuguese army 
on every side, which circle coming to close in the wings, and to 
draw up close together, did not only hinder tliom in the conflict 
(which was very sharp, through the valor of the young invad- 
ing king), considering they were every way to make a front j 
but prevented their flight after the defeat, so that finding all 
passages possessed and shut up by the enemy, tliey were con- 
strained to close up together again j coacenaniv^rquB vion solum 
oc&de^ 6&d stiani fuga^ and there they wore slain in heaps upon 
one another, leaving to the conqueror a very bloody and entire 
victory. Hying, ho caused himself to he carried and hurried 
from place to place where most need was 5 and passing through 
the files eiioourugod the captains and soldiers one after another j 
but, a corner of his battle being broken, he was not to be held 
from mounting on horseback sword in hand ; he did his utmost 
to break from those about him and rush into the tliiokest of 
the battle, they all the while withholding him, some by the 
bridle, some by his robe, and others by his stirrups. This last 
effort totally overwhelmed the little life he had left \ they again 
lay him upon his bed. Coming to himself again, and starting 
out of his swoon, all other faculties failing, tc^give his people 
notice that they were to conceal his death (the most nocessavy 
command he had then to give, that his soldiers might not be 
discouraged with the news), lie expired with his finger upon 
his mouth, the ordinary sign of keeping silence. Whoever 
IP 
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lived so long and so far in death? Whoever died mors like a 
man? 

The extreme degree of courageously treating death, and the 
most natural, is to look upon it not only ^vithout astonishment, 
but wthout care, continuing the wonted course of life evon into 
it, as Cato did, who entertained himself in study, and went to 
sleep, having a violent and bloody one in his head and heart, 
and the weapon in his hand. 


COUNT ALARCOS AND THE INFANTA SOLISA. 

Bv JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 
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Alonip, as was her wont, she sate, — within her bower alone ; — 
Alone, and very desolate, Solisa made her moan, 

Lamenting for her flower of life, that it should pass away, 

And she bo never wooed to wife, nor see a bridal day. 

Thus said the sad Infanta — "I will not hide my grief, 
ni tell my father of my wrong, and he will yield relief.” 

The King, when he behold her near, Alas I my child,” said he, 
“What means this melanoholy cheer? — reveal thy grief to me.” 

“Good King,” she said, “my mother was buried long ago, 

She left me to tliy keeping, none else my griefs shall know. 

I fain would have a husband, ^tia time that I should wed, — 

Forgive the words I utter, with mickle shame theyhe said.” 

’Twas thus the King made answer, — “ This fault is none of mine, 
You to the Prince of Hungary your oar would not iuoline; 

Yet round us here where lives your peer? — nay, name him if you 
can, — 

Except the Count Alarcos, and he’s a juavried man.” 
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“ Ask Count Alarcos, if of yore his ■word ho did not plight 
To be my liiiabaud evermore, and love me day and night? 

If he has hoimd )iini in new vows, old oaths he cannot break — 

Alas ! Pve lost a loyal spouse, for a false lover’s sake,” 

The good King sat confounded in silence for some space ; 

At length he made this answer with very troubled face — 

“ It was not thus your motlrer gave counsel you should do ; 

You’ve done much wrong, my daughterj we’re shamed, both I and 
you. 

“ If it he true that you have said, our honor’s lost and gone; 

And while the Countess is in life, remeed for us is none, 

Though justice were ui3on our side, ill-talkers would not spare — 
Speak, daughter, for your mother’s dead, whose counsel eased my 
care.” 

‘‘ How can I give-you counsel ? — but little wit have I ; 

But certos, Count Alarcos may lualco this Countess die: 

Let it be noised that siokucss cut short her tender life, 

And thou let Count Alarcos come and ask me for his wife, 

What passed between us long ago, of that bo nothing said ; 

Thus nono shall our dishonor know, in honor I shall wed." 

Tlio Count ^vas standing with his friends, thus in the midst he apako— 
‘‘ What fools Ave bo, Avhat pains men dree, for a fair woman’s sake I 
I loved a fair ono long ago; — though Pm a married man, 

Sad memory I can no’or forego, liow life and love began.” 

While yet the Count was speaking, tho good King came full near ; 
He made his salutation with very courteous cheer. 

Come hither, Count Alarcos, and dino -svith me this day, 
li’or I have something secret I in your ear imisb say.” 

Tlie King came from the chapel, when ho had heard the mass; 

With him the Count Alarcos did to his chamber pass j 
Full nobly Avere they served there, by pages many a one; 

When all were gone, and they alone, ’fcwaa tluis the King begun: — 

“What neAvs be these, Alarcos, fcliat you your Avord did plight, 

To be a husband to my child, and love her day and night? 

If more between you there did pass, yourself may knoAv the truth. 
But shamed is my gray head— -alas! — and scorned SoUsa's youth. 

“ I have a heavy Avord to speak, — a lady fair doth lie 
Within my daughter’s rightful place, and cartes I she must die. 
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Let it be noised that sickness cut shoit her tender life, 

Then come and woo my daughter, and she shall be your wife: 

■\Vhat passed between you long ago, of that be nothing said, 

Thus, none shall my dishonor know — in honor you shall wed.” 

Thus spake the Count Alarcos — "The truth I’ll no deny, 

I to tlie Infanta gave my troth, and broke it shamefully} 

I feared my King would ne’er consent to give me his fair daughter; 
But, oh! spare her that’s innocent — avoid that sinful slaughter.” 

"She dies, she dies,” the King replies; — "from thine own sin it 
springs, 

If guiltless blood must wash the blot which stains the blood of Icings: 
Ere morning dawn lier life must end, and thine must be the deed, 
Else thou on shameful block must bend: thereof is no remeed.” 

" Good King, my hand thou mayst command, else treason blots my 
name ! 

I’ll take tlie life of my dear wife — (God ! mine be not the blame I ) 
Alas I that young and sinless heart for others’ sins should bleed ! 
Good King, in sorrow I depart.” — "May God your errand speed I ” 

111 sorrow he departed, dejectedly ho rode 

The weary journey from that place, unto his own abode; 

He grieved for his fair Countess, dear as his life was slie; 

Sore grieved he for that lady, and for his children three. 

The one was yet an infant upon its mother’s breast, 

For though it had three nurses, it liked her milk the best; 

The others were young children, that had but little wit. 

Hanging about their mother’s knee while nursing she did sit. 

" Alas I ” he said, when he had come within a little space, 

"How shall I brook the cheerful look of my kind lady’s face? 

To see her coming forth in glee to meet me in my hall, 

When she so soon a corpse must be, and I the cause of all I” 

Just then he saw her at the door with all her babes appear — 

(The little page had run before to tell his lord was near) — 

"Now welcome home, my lord, my life ! — Alas ! you droop your head : 
Tell, Count Alarfjps, tell your wife, what makes your eyes so red ?” 

" I’ll tell you all — I’ll tell you all : it is not yet the hour ; 

Wo’ll sup together in the hall — I’ll tell you in your bower.” 

The lady brought forth what she had, and down beside him sate; 

He sate beside her pale and sad, but neither drank iior ate. 
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The children to his side were led (he loved to have them so), 

Then on the board he laid his head, and out his tears did flow : 

“I fain would sleep — I fain would sleep,” — the Count Alarcos 
said: — 

Alas! be sure, that sleep was none that night within their bed. 

Tliey came together to the bower where they were used to rest, 

Kono with them, but the little babe tliat was upon the breast: 

The Count had barred the chamber doors — they ne’er were barred 
till then ; 

“ Unhappy lady,” he began, “and I most lost of men. 1 ” 

“Now, speak not so, niy noble lord, my husband and my life. 
Unhappy never can she bo tlial is Alarcos’ wife.” 

“ Alas I unhappy lady, ’tis but little that you know, 

For in that very word you’ve said is gathered all your woe. 

“ Long since I hjved a lady, — long since I oaths did plight. 

To bo that lady’s husband, to love her day and night; 

Her father is our lord the King, to him the thing is known, 

And now, that I the news should bring I she claims me for her own. 

“ Alas 1 my love, alas ! my life, the right is on their side ; 

Eve I had seen, your face, sweet wife, she was betrothed my bride ; 
But, ohl that I should speak the word — since in her place you lie, 
It is the bidding of our lord, that you this night must die.” 

“ Are these the wages of my love, so lowly and so leal ? 

0, kill me not, thou noble Count, when at thy foot I kneel 1 
But send me to my father’s house, wheio once I dwelt in glee, 

There will I live a lono chaste life, and rear my children three.'* 

“It may not be — mluo oath is strong— ere dawn of day you diel ” 

“0 ! well 'tis seen how all alone upon the earth am I— 

jVIy father is an old frail man, — my mother’s in her grave, — 

And dead is stout Don Garoia — alas! ray brother bravel 

“ ’Twas at this coward King’s command they slew my brother dear, 
And now I’m helpless in the land, — It is not death I fear, 

But loath, loath am I to depart, and leave my children so — 

Now let me lay them to my heart, and kiss them ere I go;” 

“ Kiss him that lies upon, thy breast — tho rest thou mayst not sec.” 
“ I fain would say an Ave.” “ Then say it speedily.” 

She knelt her down upon her knoos “0 Lord! behold my ease— 
Judge not my deeds, but look on mo in pity and great grace.” 
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When she had made her onson, tip from her knees she rose — 

“ Be kind, Alarcoa, to our babes, and pray for my repose, 

And now give me my hoy once moi'e upon iny breast to Hold, 

That ho may drink one farewell drink, before my breast be cold,” 

“Why would you waken the poor child? you see he is asleep — 
Prepare, dear wife, there is no time, the datvn begins to peep.” 

“ Now hear me, Count Alarcos ! I give thee pardon free, 

I pardon thee for the love’s sake wheretvith I’vo loved thee. 

“ But they have not my pardon, the King and his proud daughter — 
The curse of God bo on them, for this unchristian slaughter I 
I charge them with my dying breath, ere thirty days bo gone, 

To meet me in tlio realm of death, and at God’s awful throne ! ” 

He drew a kerchief roniul her neck, he drew it light and strong, 
Until she lay quite staff and cold her chamber flooi along} 

He laid her then within the sheets, and, kneeling by her side. 

To God and Mary Mother in misery he cried. 

Then called ho for his esquires: — oh! deep was their dismay, 

When they into the chamber came, and saw her how she lay; 

Thus died she in her innocence, a lady void of wrong, 

But God took heed of their offense — his vengeance stayed not long. 

Withiu twelve days, in pain and dolo, the Infanta passed away, 

The cruel King gave up his soul upon tlio twontietli day ! 

Alarcos followed ere the Moon had made lier round complete, 

Three guilty spirits stood right soon before God’s judgment seat. 
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selections from his articles in the North Atneriean Reefctc. He died at Boston, 
January 28, 1859.] 

The Inca of Peru was its sovereign in a peculiar sense. 
He received an obedience from liis vassals more implicit than 
that of any despot \ for his authority reached lo the most secret 
conduct, — to the thoughts of the individual. He was rever- 
enced as more than human. He was not merely the head of 
the slate, but the point to which all Us institutions converged, 
as to a common center, — the lieystone of the political fabric 
which must fall to pieces by its own weight when that was 
withdrawn. So it fared on the death of Atahuallpa. His death 
not only left the tlirone vacant, without any certain successor, 
but the manner of it announced to the Peruvian people that a 
hand stronger than that of their Incas had now seized the 
scepter, and that the dynasty of the Children of the Sun had 
passed away forever. 

The natural oousoquonces of such a conviction followed. 
TJ)o beautiful oidei* of iho ancient institutions was h’oJren up, 
as the authority which controlled it was withdrawn. The 
Indians broke out into greater excesses from the uncommon 
restraint to which they had been before subjected. Villages 
wove burnt, temples and palaces were plundered, and the gold 
they contained was scattered or secreted. Gold and silver ao- 
quirod an importance in the eyes of the Peruvian, when he 
saw the imporlance attached to them by hia conquerors. The 
precious metals, which before served only for purposes of state 
or religious decoration, wore now boarded up and buried in 
caves and forests. The gold and silver concealed by the 
natives wore affirmed greatly to exceed in quantity that 
which fell into the hands of the Spaniards. The remote 
provinces now shook off tlioir allegiance to the Incas. Their 
great captains, at the head of distant armies, set up for them- 
solves. Ruininavi, a commander on the borders of Quito, 
sought to detach that Itmgdoin from fcho Peruvian empire and 
to reassert its ancient independence. The country, in short, 
was in that state in which old things are passing away and^ the 
new order of things lias not yet been established. It was in a 
state of revolution. 

The authors of the revolution, Pizarro and his followers, 
remained meanwhile at Caxamalea. But the first step of the 
Spanish commander was to name a successor lo Atahuallpa. 
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Ife would be easy to govern under the venerated authority to 
■which the homage of the Indians had been so long paid; and 
it was not difficult to find a successor. The true heir to the 
crown was a second son of Huayna Gapao, named Manco, a 
legitimate brother of the unfortunate Huascar. But Pizarro 
had too little knowledge of the dispositions of this prince ; and 
he made no scruple to prefer a brother of Atabuallpa and to 
present him to the Indian nobles as their future Inca. W e know 
nothing of the character of the young Toparca, who probably re- 
signed himself without reluctance to a destiny which, however 
humiliating in some points of view, was more exalted than lie 
could have hoped to obtain in the regular coiu'se of events. The 
ceremonies attending a Peruvian coronation were observed, 
as well as time would allow ; tlie brows of the young Inca 
were encircled with the imperial horla by the hands of his 
conqueror, and he received the homage of his Indian vassals. 
They were the less reluctant to pay it, ns most of those in 
the oamp belouged to the faotlou of Quito. 

All thoughts -weco now eagerly turned towards Cutoo, oE 
which the most glowing accounts wore circulated among the 
soldiers, and whose temples and royal palaces were represented 
as blazing with gold and silver. With imaginations thus ex- 
cited, Pizarro and hia entire company, amounting to almost 
five hundred men, of whom nearly a third, probably, were 
cavalry, took their departure early in September from Caxa- 
malca, — a place ever memorable as the theater of some of the 
most strange and sanguinary scenes recorded in history. All 
set forward in high spirits, — the soldiers of Pizarro from the 
expectation of doubling their present riches, and Almagro’s 
followers from the prospect of sharing equally in the spoil with 
“the first conquerors.” The young Inoa and the old chief 
Challcuchima accompanied the march in their litters, attended 
by a numerous retinue of vassals, and moving in as much state 
and ceremony as if in the possession of real power. 

Their course lay along the great road of the Incas, which 
stretched across the elevated regions of the Cordilleras, all the 
way to Cuzco. It was of nearly a uniform breadth, though 
constructed with different degrees of care, acoording to the 
ground. Sometimes it crossed smooth and level valleys, which 
offered of themselves little impediment to the traveler ; at 
other times it followed the course of a mountain stream that 
flowed round the base of somo beetling cliff, leaving small 
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space for the foothold ; at others, again, where tho sierra was 
so precipitous that it seemed to preclude ell farther progress, 
the road, accommodated to the natural sinuosities of the ground, 
wound round the heights which it would have been impossible 
to scale directly. 

But, although managed with great address, it was a formi- 
dable passage for the cavalry. The mountain was hewn into 
steps, but the rooky ledges cut up the hoofs of the horses ; and, 
though the troopers dismounted and led them by the bridle, 
they suffered severely in their efforts to keep their footing. 
The road was constructed for man and the liglit-footed llama ; 
and the only heavy boast of burden at all suited to it was the 
sagacious and sure-footed mule, with which the Spanish adven- 
turers were not then provided. It Wiis a singular chance that 
Spain was the land of tho mule j and llius the country was 
speedily supplied with the very animal that seems to have been 
created for the difficult passes of the Cordilleras. 

Another obstacle, often occurring, was the deep torrents that 
rushed down in fury from the Andes. They were traversed 
by the hanging bridges of osier, whose frail materials were 
after a time broken up by the heavy trend of the cavalry, and 
the holes made in them added materially to the dangers of tho 
passage. On such occasions tho Spaniards contrived to work 
their way across the rivors on rafts, swimming' their horses by 
the bridle. 

All along the route they found postliouses for ths accom- 
modation of the royal couriers, established at regular intervals j 
and magazines of grain and other commodities, provided in the 
pviuoipal towns for the Indian armies. The Spaniards profited 
by tho prudent forecast of the Peruvian government. 

Passing through several hamlets and towns of some note, 
tho principal of whicli were Huam.achuco and Huanuco, Pizarro, 
after a tedious march, came in sight of the rich valley of Xauxa. 
Tho march, though tedious, had been attended with little suf- 
fering, except in crossing the bristling crests of the Cordilleras, 
whioli occasionally obstructed their path, — a rough setting to 
the beautiful valleys that lay scattered like gems along this 
elevated region. In the mountain passes tlwy found some in- 
convenienoo from the cold ; since, to move more quickly, they 
had disencumbered themselves of all superfluous baggage, and 
were even unprovided with tents. The bleak winds of the 
mountains penetrated tho Uiiok harness of the soldiers} but 
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the poor Indiana, more scantily clothed, and accustomed to a 
tropical climate, suffered most severely. The Spaniard seemed 
to have a hardihood of body, as of soul, that rendered him 
almost indifferent to climate. 

On the march they had nob been molested by enemies. But 
more than once they bad seen vestiges of them in smoking 
hamlets and mined bridges. Reports, from time to time, had 
reached Pizarro of warriors on his track ; and small bodies of 
Indians were occasionally seen like dnsky clouds on the verge 
of the horizon, which vanished as the Spaniards approached. 
On reaching Xauxa, however, these olouds gathered into one 
dark mass of Avarriors, which formed on the opposi.lo hank of 
the river that flowed through the valley. 

The Spaniards advanced to tlie stream, which, swollen by 
the melting of the shoaa'S, was now of considerable width, though 
not deep. The bridge had been destroyed ; but tjie Conquerors, 
Avithoub hesitation, dasliing boldly in, advanced, swimming and 
wading, as they best could to the opposite bank. Tlie Indians, 
disconcerted by thi.s decided niovemont, as they liad relied on 
their watery defenses, took to flight, after letting off an impo- 
tent volley of missiles. Fear gave wings to the fugitives j but 
the horse and bis rider were swifter, and the victorious pur- 
suers took bloody vengeance on their enemy for having dared 
even to meditate resistance. 

Xauxa was a considerable town. It was the place already 
noticed as having been visited by Hernando Pizarro. It Avas 
seated in the midst of a verdant valley, fertilized by a thousand 
little rills, which the thrifty Indian husbandmen dreAV from 
the parent river that rolled sluggishly through the meadows. 
There Avore several capacious buildings of rough stone in the 
toAvn, and a temple of some note in the times of the Incas. 
But the strong arm of Father Valverde and his countrymen 
soon tumbled the heathen deities from their pride of place, and 
established, in their stead, the sacred effigies of the Virgin and 
Child. 

Here Pizarro proposed to halt for sonic days, and to found 
a Sxianish colony. It was a favorable position, he thought, for 
bolding the Incliani mountaineers in check, while at the same 
time it afforded an easy communication with the seacoast. 
MeauAvhile he determined to send forward De Soto, with a de- 
tachment of sixty horse, to reconnoiter the country in advance, 
niid to restore the bridges where demolished by the enemy. 
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That/ active cavalier set forward at once, but found consider- 
able impedimenta to his progress. The traces of an enemy be- 
came more frequent as he advanced. The villages were burnt, 
the bridges destroyed, and heavy rocks and trees strewed in 
the path to impede the march of the cavalry. As ha drew near 
to Bilcas, once an important place, though now effaced from 
the map, he had a sharp encounter with the natives, in a moun- 
tain defile, which coat him the lives of two or three troopers. 
The loss was light j but any loss was felt by the Spaniards, so 
little accustomed as they had been of late to resistance. 

Still pressing forward, the Spanish captain crossed the river 
Abancay and the broad waters of the Apuriniac; and, as he 
drew near the sierra of Vilcaconga, he learned that a consider- 
able body of Indiana lay in wait for him in the dangerous passes 
of the mountains. Tho sierra was several leagues from Ouzco ; 
and the cavalier, desirous to reach the farther side of it before 
nightfall, inoaxitiously pushed on his wearied horses. WJieii 
he was fairly entangled in its rooky defiles, a multitude of 
armed warriors, springing, as it seemed, from every cavern and 
thicket of the sierra, filled the air with their war cries, and 
rushed down, like one of their own moiuiiaiii torrents, on tho 
invaders, as they wore painfully toiling up the steeps. Men 
and horses were ovorturjied in the fury of the assault, and the 
foremost files, rolling back on those below, spread ruin and 
oonsternatiou iii their ranks. Do Soto in vain endeavored to 
rcstoro order, and, if possible, to charge the assailants. Tho 
horses were blinded and maddened by tho missiles, while the 
desperate natives, clinging to their legs, strove to prevent their 
ascent up tho rooky pathway. Do Soto saw that, unless he 
gained a level ground which opened at some distance before 
him, all must bo lost. Cheering on his men with the old battle 
cry, that always went to the heart of a Spaniard, he struck his 
spurs deep into tho sides of his wearied charger, and, gallantly 
supported by his troop, broke through the dark array of war- 
riors, and, shaking tliem off to the right and loft, at length suc- 
ceeded in placing himself on the broad level. 

Here both parties paused, as if by mutual consent, for a few 
moments. A little stream ran through tho plain, at which the 
Spaniards watered thoir horses; and, tho animals having re- 
covered wind, Do Soto and bis men made a desperate charge 
on their assailants. The undaunted Indians sustained the 
shook with firmness; and tho result of the combat was still 
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doubtful, Nvlieii the shades of evening, falling thicker around 
them, separated the combatants. 

Both parties then withdrew from the field, taking up their 
respective stations within bowshot of each other, so that the 
voices of the warriors on either side could be distinctly heard 
in the stillness of the night. But very different were the 
reflections of the two hosts. The Indians, exulting in their 
temporary triumph, looked with confidence to the morrow to 
complete it. The Spaniards, on the other hand, were proper- 
tionably discouraged. They were not prepared for this spirit 
of resistance in an enemy hitlmrto so tame. Several cavaliers 
had fallen, — one of them by a blow from a Peruvian battle- 
ax, which clove his head to the chin, attesting the power of 
the weapon and of the arm that used it. Several horses, too, 
had been killed j and the loss of these was almost as severely 
felt as that of their riders, considering the great jjost and dif- 
ficulty of transporting them to these distant regions. Few 
either of the men or horses had escaped without wounds, and 
the Indian allies had suffered still more severely. 

It seemed probable, from the pertinacity and a certain order 
maintained in the assault, that it was directed by some leader 
of military experience, — perhaps the Indian commander Quiz- 
quiz, who was said to be hanging round the environs of Cuzco 
with a considerable force. 

Notwithstanding the reasonable cause of apprehension for 
the morrow, De Soto, like a stout-liearted cavalier as he was, 
strove to keep up the spirits of his followers. If they had 
beaten off the enemy when their horses were jaded and their 
own strength nearly exhausted, how much easier it would be to 
come off victorious when both wore restored by a night’s rest ! 
and he told them to “trust in the Almighty, who would never 
desert his faithful followers in their extremity.” Tlio event 
justified De Soto’s confidence in this seasonable succor. 

From time to time, on his march, ho had sent advices to 
Pizarro of the menacing state of the country, till his com- 
mander, becoming seriously alarmed, was apprehensive that the 
cavalier might bo overpowered by the superior numbers of the 
enemy, He accowlingly detached Almagro, wdth nearly all 
the remaining liorse, to his support, — unencumbered by infan- 
try, that he might move the faster. That efficient leader 
advanced by forced marches, stimulated by the tidings which 
met him on the road, and was so fortunate as to reach the 
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foot of the sierra of Vilcaconga the very night of the engage- 
ment. 

There, hearing of the encounter, ho pushed forward 'with- 
out halting, though his horses were spent with travel. The 
night was exceedingly dark, and Almagro, afraid of stumbling 
on the enemy’s bivouac, and desirous to give De Soto informa- 
tion. of his approach, commanded his trumpets to sound, till the 
noteSi winding through the defiles of the mountains, broke the 
slumbers of his countrymen, sounding like blithest musio in 
their ears. They quickly replied with their own bugles, and 
soon had the aatisfaction to embrace their deliverers. 

Great was the dismay of the Peruvian host when the morn- 
ing light discovered the fresh reinforcement of the ranks of 
the Spaniards. There was no use in contending with an enemy 
■who gathered strength from the conflict, and who seemed to 
multiply his^numbers at will. Without further attempt to 
renew the fight, they availed themselves of a thick fog, which 
hung over the lower slopes of the hills, to effect their retreat, 
and loft tho passes open to the invaders. The two cavaliers 
then continued their march until they extricated their forces 
from the sierra, when, taking up a secure position, they pro- 
posed to await there the arrival of Pizarro. 

The commander in chief, meanwliile, lay at Xauxa, where 
he was greatly disturbed by the rumors which reached him of 
the state of tlie country. His enterprise, thus far, had gone 
forward so smoothly that he was no better prepared than his 
lieutenant to meet with resistance from the jiatives. fie did 
not seem to comprehond that tho mildest nature might at last 
bo roused by oppression, and that the massacre of their Inca, 
whom they regarded with such awful veneration, would be 
likely, if anything could do it, to wake them from their apathy. 

The tidings which he now received of the retreat of the 
Peruvians wore most welcome ; ami he caused mass to be said, 
and thanksgivings to be offered up to Heaven, ‘'which had 
shown itself thus favorable to the Christians throughout this 
mighty enterprise.” Tho Spaniai’d was over a Crusader. He 
was in the sixteenth century what Oceur de Lion and his brave 
knights were in the twelfth, with Uiis difference the cavalier 
of that day fought for the Cross and for glory, while gold and 
the Cross were the watchwords of the Spaniard. The spirit of 
chivalry had waned somewhat before the spirit of trade 5 but 
the fire of religious enthusiasm still burned as bright under 
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the quilted mail of tlie American Conqueror as it did of yore 
under the iron panoply of the soldier of Palestine. 

It seemed probable that some man of authority had organ- 
ized, or at least countenanced, this resistance of the natives ; 
and suspicion fell on the captive chief Challcuohima, who was 
accused of maintaining a secret correspondence with his con- 
federate Quizquiz, Pizorro waited on the Indian noble, and, 
charging him with the conspiracy, reproached him, as he had 
formerly done his royal master, with ingratitude towards the 
Spaniards, who had dealt with him so liberally. He con- 
cluded by the assurance that, if he did not cause the Peru- 
viana to lay down their arms and tender their submission at 
once, he should be burut alive so soon as they reached Alma- 
gro’a quarters. 

The Indian chief listened to the terrible menace with the 
utmost composure. He denied having had any cojnmunication 
with his countrymen, and said that, in lus present state of con- 
finement at least, he could have no power to bring them to 
submission. He then remained doggedly silent, and Pizarro 
did not press the matter further. But he placed a strong guard 
over his prisoner, and caused him to be put in irons. It was 
an ominous proceeding, and had been the precursor of the 
death of Atahuallpa. 

Before quitting Xauxa, a misfortune befell the Spaniards, in 
the death of their oreatuie the young Inca Toparca. Suspicion, 
of course, fell on Cliallcuchima, now selected as the scapegoat 
for all the offenses of his nation. It was a disappointment to 
Pizarro, who hoped to find a convenient shelter for his future 
proceedings under this shadow of royalty. 

The general considered it most prudent not to hazard tlie 
loss of his treasures by taking them on the march, and he 
accordingly left them at Xauxa, under a guard of forty soldiers, 
who remained there in garrison. No event of importance 
occurred on the road, and, Pizarro having effected a junction 
with Almagro, their united forces soon entered the vale of 
Xaquixaguana, about five leagues from Cuzco. Tliis was one 
of those bright spots, so often found embosomed amidst the 
Andes, the more b(Autiful from contrast with the savage char- 
acter of the scenery around it. A river flowed through the 
valley, affording the means of irrigating the soil and clothing 
it in perpetual verdure ; and the rich and flowering vegetation 
spread out like a cultivated garden. The beauty of the place 
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and its delicious coolness commended it as a residence for the 
Peruvian nobles, and tlie sides of the hills ■were dotted with 
their villas, ■which afforded them a grateful retreat in the heats 
of summer. Yet the center of the valley was disfigured by a 
quagmire of some extent, occasioned by the frequent overflow- 
ing of the waters; but the industry of the Indian architects 
had constructed a solid causeway, faced -^vitli heavy stone, and 
connected with the great road, which traversed the whole breadth 
of the morass. 

In this valley Pizarro halted for several days, while he re- 
freshed his troops from the well-stored magazines of the Incas. 
His fii'vSt act was to bring Challoucluma to trial, — if trial that 
could be called, where sentence may bo said to have gone hand 
in hand with accusation. We are not informed of the nature 
of the evidence. It was sufficient to satisfy the Spanish cap- 
tains of the cJjiieftain’s guilt. Nor is it at all incredible that 
Challcuohinia should have secretly encouraged a movement 
among the people, designed to secure bis country’s freedom and 
his own. Ho was condemned to be burnt alive on the spot, 
“Some thought it a hard measure,” says Herrera; “but those 
who are governed by reasons of state policy are apt to shut 
their eyes against everything else.” Why this cruel mode of 
execution was so often adopted by the Spanish Conquerors is 
not obvious ; unless it was that the Indian was an infidel, and 
fire, from ancient date, seems to have been considered the fit- 
ting doom of tho infidel, as the type of that iiiextinguishable 
flame which awaited him in tho regions of the damned. 

Father Valverdo accompanied the Peruvian chieftain to the 
stake. Ho seems always to have been present at this dreary 
moment, anxious to profit by it, if possible, to work tho conver- 
sion of the victim. Ho painted in gloomy colors the dreadful 
doom of tho unbeliever, to whom the waters of baptism could 
alone secure the ineffable glories of paradise. It does not 
appear that he promised any commutation of punishment in 
this ■world. But his arguments fell on a stony heart, and the 
chief coldly replied, he “did not understand the religion of the 
white men.” He might bo pardoned for not comprehending 
tho beauty of a faith which, as it would se0m* had borne so 
bitter fruits to him. In the midst of his tortures he showed 
the characteristic courage of the American Indian, whose power 
of endurance triumphs over the power of persecution in his 
enemies, and he died with his last breath invoking the name of 
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Pacliaoamac. His own followers brought the fagots to feed tho 
flames that consumed him. 

Soon after this tragic event, Pizarro was surprised by a 
visit from a Peruvian noble, who came in great state, attended 
by a numerous and showy retinue. It was the young princo 
Manco, brother of the unfortunate Huascar, and tho rightful 
successor to the crown. Being brought before tho Spanish 
ooiumander, he announced his pretensions to tho throne and 
claimed the protection of tho strangers. It is said he had 
meditated resisting them by arms, and bad onoouraged the 
assaults made on them on their march, but, finding resistance 
ineffectual, he had taken this politic course, greatly to the dis- 
pleasure of ilia more resolute nobles. However this may be, 
Pizarro listened to his application with singular contentment, 
for he saw in this new scion of the true -royal stock a more 
effectual instrument for his purposes than he coujd have found 
in tho family of Quito, with whom the Peruvians had but little 
sympathy. He received tho young man, therefore, with great 
cordiality, and Aid not hesitate to assure him that he had been 
sent into the country by his master, tho Castilian sovereign, in 
order to vindicate the claims of Huascar to the crown and to 
punish the usurpation of his rival. 

Taking with lum the Indian prince, Pizarro now resumed 
his march. It was interrupted for a few hours by a party 
of tlie natives, who lay in wait for him in the neighbor- 
ing sierra. A sharp skirmish ensued, in which the Indians 
behaved with great spirit and inflicted some little injury on 
the Spaniards; but the latter at length, shaking them off, 
made good their passage through the defile, and the enemy did 
not care to follow thorn into the open country. 

It wag late in the afternoon when the Conquerors came in 
sight of Cuzco. The descending sun was streaming his broad 
rays full on the imperial city, where many an altar was dedi- 
cated to his worship, Tho low ranges of buildings, showing 
in his beams like so many lines of silvery light, filled up the 
bosom of the valley and the lower slopes of the mountains, 
whose shadowy forms hung darkly over the fair city, as if 
to shield it from^the menaced profanation. It was so late 
that Pizarro resolved to defer his entrance till the following 
morning. 

That night vigilant guard was kept in the camp, and the 
soldiers slept on their arms. But it passed away without 
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annoyance from tlie enemy, and early on the following day, 
November 15, 1583, Pizarro prepared for Ms entrance into the 
Peruvian capital. 

The little army was formed into three divisions, of whicli 
the center, or “ battle,” as it was called, was led by the general. 
The suburbs were thronged with a countless multitude of the 
natives, who had flocked from the city and the surrounding’ 
country to witness the showy and, to them, startling pageant. 
All looked with eager curiosity on the strangers, the fame of 
whose terrible exploits had spread to tho remotest parts of the 
empire. They ga^ed with astonishment on their dazzling arms 
and fair complexions, which seemed to proclaim them the true 
Children of the Sun; and they listened with feelings of mys- 
terious dread as the trumpet sent forth its prolonged notes 
through the streets of the capital, and the solid ground shook 
under the hea^'y tramp of tho cavalry. 

The Spanish commander rode directly up the great square. 
It was surrounded by low piles of buildings, aniong which were 
several palaces of the Incas. One of these, erected by Huayua 
Capac, was surmounted by a tower, while the ground floor was 
ocoupiod by one or more immense halls, like those described 
in Caxamalca, whero the Peruvian nobles held their fiUs in 
stormy weather. These buildings afforded convenient bar- 
racks for the troops, though during the first few weeks they 
remained under their tents in the openp?a«rt, with their horses 
picketed by their side, ready to repulse any iusurreotion of the 
inhabitants. 

The capital of the Incas, though falling short of the Si 
Dorado which had engaged their credulous fancies, astonished 
the Spaniards by the beauty of its edifices, tlie length and regu- 
larity of its streets, and the good order aud appearance of com- 
fort, even luxury, visible in its numerous population. It far 
surpassed all Iboy had yet seen in tho New World, The popu- 
lation of the city is computed by one of the Conquerors at two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and that of the suburbs at as 
many more. This account is not confirmed, as far as I have 
seen, by any other writer. But, however it may be exagger- 
ated, it is certain that Cuzco was the inetr(Jpolis of a great 
empire, the residence of the court and the chief nobility ; fre- 
quented by the most skillful meohanios and artisans of every 
description, who found a demand for their ingenuity in the 
royal precincts j while tho place was garrisoned by a numerous 
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soldiery, and was the resort, finally, of emigrants from the most 
distant provinees. The quarters whence this motley popula- 
tion came were indicated by their peculiar dress, and espe- 
cially their head gear, so rarely found at all on the American 
Indian, which, witli ita variegated colors, gave a picturesque 
effect to the groups and masses in the streets. The habitual 
order and decorum maintained in this multifarious assembly 
showed the excellent police of Uie capil-al, where the only 
sounds that disturbed the repose of the Spaniards were the 
noises of feasting and dancing, which the natives, with happy 
insensibility, constantly i^rolonged to a late liour of the night. 

The edifices of the better sort-— and they were very numer- 
ous — were of stone, or faced with stone. Among the principal 
were the royal residences, as eacli sovereign built a new palace 
for himself, covering, though low, a large extent of ground. 
The walls were sometimes stained or painted wi^h gaudy tints, 
and the gates, we are assured, were sometimes of colored mar- 
ble. “ In the delicacy of the stonework,” says another of the 
Conquerors, “ the natives far excelled the Spaniards, though the 
roofs of their dwellings, instead of tiles, were only of thatch, 
but put together with, the nicest art.” The sunny climate of 
Cuzco did not require a very substantial material for defense 
against the weather. 

Tho most important building was the fortress, planted on a 
solid rook that rose boldly above tho city. It was built of 
hewn stone, so finely wrought tliat it was inqDossilffe to detoot 
the line of junction between tho blocks j and the approaches to 
it were defended by three semicircular parapets, composed of 
such heavy masses of rock that it bore resemblance to the kind 
of work known to aroliitects as the Cyclopean. The fortress 
was raised to a height rare in Peruvian architecture j and from 
the summit of the tower the eye of the spectator ranged over a 
magnificent prospect, iu which tho wild features of tho moun- 
tain scenery, rocks, woods, and waterfalls, were mingled with 
the rich verdure of the valley, and the shining city filling u^) 
the foreground, — all blended iu sweet harmony uiKler the 
deep azure of a tropical sky. 

The streets u»0r0 long and narrow. They were arranged 
with perfect regularity, crossing one another at right angles j 
and from the great square diverged four priueipal streets con- 
necting with the highroads of the empire. The square itself, 
and many parts of the city, were payed with a fine pebble. 
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Through the heart of the capital ran a river of pure water, if it 
might not be rather termed a canal, the banks or sides of which, 
for the distazice of twenty leagues, were faced with stone. 
Across tins stream, bridges, constructed of similar broad flags, 
were thrown at intervals, so as to afford an easy communication 
between the di:Kerenfc quarters of the capital. 

Tlio most sumptuous edifioo in Cuzco in the times of the 
Incas was undoubtedly the great temple dedicated to the Sun, 
which, studded with gold plates, as already noticed, was sur- 
rounded by convents and dormitories for the iniests, with their 
gardens and broad parterres sparkling with gold. The exte- 
rior ornaments had been already removed by the Conquerors, 
— all but the frieze of gold, which, imbedded in the stones, 
still encircled the jjrincipal building. It is probable that the 
tales of wealth so greedily circulated among the Spaniards 
greatly excee^^led the truth. If they did not, the natives must 
have been very successful in concealing their treasures from 
the invaders. Yet much still remained, not only in the great 
House of the Sun, but in the inferior temples wJiioh swarmed 
in the capital. 

Pizarro, on entering Cuzco, had issued an order forbidding 
any soldier to offer violence to the dwellings of the inhabitants. 
But the palaces were numerous, and the troops lost no time 
in plundering them of their contents, jis well as in despoiling 
the religious edifices. The interior decorations supplied them 
with considorablo booty. TJiey stripped off the jewels and rich 
ornaments that garnished the royal mummies in the temple of 
Coricanoha. Indignant at the concealment of their treasures, 
tliey put tlie inhabitants, in some inetnneos, to tlie torture, and 
endeavored to extort from them a confession of their hiding 
places. They invaded the repose of tlie sepulchers, in which 
the Peruvians often deposited their valuable effects, mid com- 
pelled the grave to give up its dead. No place was left unex- 
plored by tliG rapacious Conquerors; and they oocasionally 
stumbled on a mine of wealth that rewarded their labors. 

In a cavern near the city they found a number of vases of 
pure gold, richly embossed with the figures of serpents, locusts, 
and other animals. Among the spoil were four golden llamas 
and ten or twelve statues of women, some of gold, others of 
silver, “ which merely to see,” says one of the Conquerors, with 
some naivei^, “ was truly a great satisf action.** The gold was 
probably thin, for the figures were all as large as life j and say- 
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eral of them, being resemcl for the royal fifth, -svere not recast, 
blit sent in their original fonn to Spain. The magazines 'were 
stored with curious commodities : richly tinted robes of cotton 
and featlier-worh, gold sandals, and slit>pers of the same mate- 
rial, for the -women, and dresses composed entirely of beads of 
gold. The grain and other articles of food, with which tiio 
magazines were filled, wore held in contempt by the Conquerors, 
intent only on gratifying their lust for gold. Tlie time came 
when the grain would have been of far more value. 

Yet the amount of treasure in the capital did not equal the 
sanguine expectations that had beeji formed by the Spaniards. 
But the deficiency was supplied by the 2>lniidei' which tlicy had 
collected at various places on their inarch. In one place, for 
examiile, they mot with ten planks or bars of solid silver, each 
pioce being twenty feet in length, one foot in breadth, and two 
or three inches thick. They were inteiidod t(v decorate the 
dwelling of au Inca noble. 

The whole mass of treasure was brought into a common 
heap, as in Caxamalca; and, after some of the finer speeimeiis 
had been deducted for the crown, the remainder was delivered 
to the Indian goldsmiths to be molted down into ingots of a 
uniform standard. The division of the spoil was made on the 
same principle as before. There were four liundred and eighty 
soldiers, including the garrison of Xauxa, who were each to 
receive a share, that of tlie cavalry being double that of tlio 
infantry. The amount of booty is stated variously by those 
present at the division of it. According to some, it consider- 
ably exceeded the ransom of Atahuallpa. Others state it as 
le.ss. Pedro Pizarro sayg that each Jiorsoman got six thousand 
pesos de oi% and each one of the infantry half that sum} 
“though the same discrimination was made by Pizarro as 
before, in re.spect to tho rank of the parties, and their relative 
services, But Sancho, the royal notary, and secretary of the 
commander, estimates the whole amount as far less, — not 
exceeding five hundred and eighty thousand and two hundred 
pesos de 07 ’ 0 , and two liundred and fifteen thousand marks of 
silver. In the absence of tho official returns, it is impossible to 
determine which iff correct. But Sancho’s narrative is counter- 
signed, it may be remembered, by Pizarro and the royal treas- 
urer Riquelnie, and doubtless, therefore, shows tho actual 
amount for which the Conquerors accounted to tho crown. 

Whichever statement "we receive, the sum, combined with 
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that obtained at Caxamalca, might well have satisfied the crav- 
ings of the moat avaricious. The sudden influx of so much 
■wealth, and that, too, in so transferable a form, among a party 
of reckless adventurers little accustomed to the possession of 
money, had its natural effect. It supplied them with, the means 
of gaming, so strong and common a passion with the Spaniards 
that it may be considered a national vice. Fortunes were lost 
and won in a single day, sufficient to render the proprietors 
independent for life ; and many a desperate gamester, by nn 
unlucky throw of the dice or turn of the cards, saw liimself 
stripped in a few hours of the fruiUi of 3 'eavs of toil and obliged 
to begin over again the business of ra})ine. Among these, one 
in the cavalry service is mentioned, named Leguizano, who had 
received as his share of the booty the image of the Sun, which, 
raised on a plate of burnished gold, spread over the walls in a 
recess of the-great temple, and which, for some reason or other, 
— perhaps because of its superior fineness, — was not recast 
like the other ornaments. This rich prize the spendthrift lost 
in a single night ; whence it came to be a proverb in Spain, 
Juega d Bd antei que anianezcay “He plays away the Sun be- 
fore sunrise.” 

The effect of such a surfeit of the precious metals was in- 
stantly felt on prices. The most ordinary articles were only 
to be had for exorbitant sums. A quire of paper was sold for 
ten pern de oro ; a bottle of -wine, for sixty j a sword, for forty 
or fifty I a cloak, for a hundred, — sometimes more j a pair of 
shoes cost thirty or tovty pesos de wo, and a good horse could 
not be had for less than Wenty-five hundred. Some brought 
a still higher price. Every article rose in value, as gold and 
silver, the representatives of nil, declined. Gold and silver, in 
short, seemed to be the only things in Cuzco that wore not 
wealth. Yot there were some few wise enough to return con- 
tented with their present gains to their native country. Here 
their riches brought them consideration and competence, and, 
while they excited the envy of their countrymen, stimulated 
them to seek their own fortunes in the like path of adventure. 

The first care of the Spanish general, 2fter the division of 
the booty, was to place Manco on the throne and to obtain for 
liim the recognition of his countrymen. He, accordingly, pre- 
sented the young prince to them as tlieir future sovereign, the 
legitimate son of Huayna Cnpao, and the true heir of the Peru- 
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vian scepter. The annunciation was received with enthusiasm 
by tlie people, attached to the memory of his illustrious father, 
and pleased that they were still to have a monai'ch rule over 
them of the ancient line of Cuzco. 

Everything wag done to maintain the illusion witli the 
Indian population. The cei’omoniea of a coronation were stu- 
diously observed. The 3^oung prince kept the prescribed fasts 
and vigils s and on the appointed day the nobles and the people, 
with the whole Spanish soldiery, assembled in the great sepmre 
of Cuzco to witness the concluding ceremony. Mass was pub- 
licly performed by Father Valverde, and the Inca Manco re- 
ceived the fringed diadem of Peru, not from the hand of the 
high priest of his nation, but from his conqueror, Pizarro. The 
Indian lords then tendered their obeisance in the customary 
form; after which tlio royal notary read aloud the instrument 
asserting the supremacy of the Castilian crown, and requiring 
the homago of all present to its authority. /J’Jiis address was 
explained by an iiiterpretor, and the ceremony of homage was 
performed by each one of the parties waving the royal banner 
of Castile twice or thrice with his bands. Manco then pledged 
the Spanish commander in a golden goblet of the sparkling 
ohtoJia; and, the latter having cordially embraced the new 
monarch, the trumpets announced the conclusion of the cere- 
mony. But it was not the note of triumph, but of humiliation ; 
for it proclaimed that the annod foot of the strm^gor was in tho 
halls of tho Peruvian Incas; tliat the ceremony of coronation 
was a miserable pageant; tixat their prince himself was but 
a puppet in tho hands of his conqueror ; and that the glory of 
the Cluldren of the pSun had departed forever I 

Yet the people readily yielded to tho illusion, and seemed 
willing to accept this image of their ancient iudepondenco. 
The accession of the young monarch was greeted by all the 
usual f^tes and rejoicings. The mummies of his royal ances- 
tors, with such ornaments as were still left to thorn, were 
paraded in the great square. They were attended each by liis 
own numerous retinue, who performed all the menial offices, as 
if the object of them were alive and could feel their import. 
Each ghostly form ♦ook its seat at the banquet table, — now, 
alas I stripped of tho magnificent service with which it was 
wont to blaze at these high festivals, — and the guests drank 
deep to the illustrious dead. Dancing succeeded tho carousal, 
end the festivities, prolonged to a late hour, were continued 
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night after night by the giddy population, as if their conquer- 
oi'8 had not been intrenched in the capital ! — What a contract 
to the Aztecs in the conquest of Mexico ! 

Pizarro’s next concern "vvas to organize a municipal govern- 
ment for Cuzco, like those in the cities of tho parent country. 
Two aloaliha were appointed, and eight regidorea, among •which 
last functionaries were his brothers Gonzalo and Juan. The oaths 
of office were administered with great solemnity, on the twenty- 
fourth of March, 1534, in. presence both of Spaniards and Peru- 
vi<an3, in the public square ; as if the general were willing by 
this ceremony to intimate to the latter that, while they retained 
tlie semblance of their ancient institutions, the real power was 
henceforth vested in their conquerors. Ho invited Spaniards 
to settle in the place by liberal grants of lands and houses, for 
which means were afforded by the numerous palaces and public 
buildings of :^he Iticas ; and many a cavalier who had been too 
poor in his own country to find a place to rest in now saw him- 
self the proprietor of a si>acious mansion that might have enter- 
tained the retinue of a princo. From this time, says an old. 
chronicler, Pizarro, who had hitherto been distinguished by his 
military title of “ Captain General,” was addressed by that of 
“Governor.” Both had been bestowed on him by the royal 
grant. 

Nor did the chief neglect the interests of religion. Father 
Valvei’de, whose nomination ns Bishop of Cuzco not long after- 
wards received tlie Papal sanction, prepared to enter on the 
duties of his ofdce. A place was selected for the cathedral of 
his diocese, facing tlie plaza. A spacious monastery subse- 
quently rose on the ruins of the gorgeous House of the Sun ; its 
walls were constructed of the ancienl stones j tho altar was 
raised on the spot where shone tho bright imago of tho Peru- 
vian deity, and the cloisters of the Indian temple were trodden 
by tho friars of St. Dominic. To make the metamorphosis 
more complete, tlie House of the Virgins of the Sun was 
replaced by a Roman Catholic nunnery, Christian churches 
and monasteries gradually supplanted the ancient edifioes, and 
such of the latter as were suffered to remain, despoiled of their 
heathen insignia, wore placed under the# protection of the 
Cross. 

Tho Fathers of St. Dominic, the Brethren of the Order of 
Mercy, and other missionaries, now busied themselves in the 
good work of conversion. IVe have seen that Pizarro was 
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required by the crown to bring oat a cortaiu number of these 
holy men in his own vessels; and every succeeding vessel 
brought an additional reinforcement of ecclesiastica. They 
were not all like the Bishop of Cuzco, with hearts so seared by 
fanaticism as to be closed against sympathy with the unfortu- 
nate natives. They were, many of them, men of singular 
humility, who followed in the track of the conqueror to scatter 
the seeds of spiritual truth, and, with disinterested zeal, devoted 
themselves to the propagation of the gospel. Thus did their 
pious labors prove them the true soldiers of the Cross, and 
show that the object so ostentatiously avowed of carrying its 
banner among the heathen nations was not an empty vaunt. 

The efforts to Christianize the heathen is an honorable char- 
acteristic of the Spanish conquests. The Puritan, with equal 
religions zeal, did comparatively little for the conversion of the 
Indian, content, as it would seem, witlx having secured to him- 
self the Inestimable privilege of worshiping God in his own 
way. Other adventurers who have occupied the New World 
have often had too little regard for religion themselves, to bo 
very solicitous about spreading it among the savages. But the 
Spanish missionary, from first to last, has shown a keen interest 
in the spiritual welfare of the natives. Under his auspices, 
churches on a magnificent scale have been erected, schools for 
elementary instruction founded, and every rational means taken 
to spread the Icnowledge of religions trutli, wliile he has onrried 
his solitary mission into remote and almost inaccessible regions, 
or gathered his Indian disciples into communities, like the good 
Las Casas in Cumana, or the Jesuits in California and Para- 
guay. At all times, the courageous ecclesiastic has been ready 
to lift his voice against the cruelty of the conqueror and the no 
less wasting cupidity of the colonist; and when his romon- 
strances, as was too often tho case, have proved unavailing, ho 
has still followed to bind up the broken-hearted, to teach the 
poor Indian resignation under lus lot, and light up his dark 
intellect with the revelation of a holier and happier existenco. 
In roviewing the blood-stained records of Spanish colonial his- 
tory, it is but fair, and at the same time cheering, to reflect 
that the same nation which sent forth the hard-hearted con- 
queror from its bosom sent forth tho missionary to do the 
work of beneficenoo and spread tho light of Christian civiliza- 
tion over the farthest regions of the New World. 
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THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE PORTUGUESE. 

By CAMOENS. 

(From “TheLusJad.”) 

[Luiz DE Camoens, the greatest Povtugueso epic poet, waa boru about 1624 at 
Coiiiibi'a, ^vbevo be studied the ancient classics in the university of that city. In 
consotjuoiico of a love afiair with Donn«*i Caterina do Atalde, a lady in attend- 
ance on tho queen, ho was banished to Santarem ; joined the nnny of Africa ; 
and lost his right eye in a naval battle. Subseciueutly ho embavkcil for India 
and settled at Goa, wlionce he was exiled to Macao for a aatii-o exposing the 
corruption of Portuguese officials. After various aclvoiHures in Goa, Macao, and 
Mozambique, ho landed hi Lisbon with no oilier possession Limn his epic “The 
Luslnd.” lie passed his last years In dire poverty, and died obscurely in the 
hospital at Lisbon, Jnno 10, 1680. Ills principal work, “The Lusiad” (pub- 
lished in 1072), commemorates Iho aohlevemoiils of Portuguese heroism, and Is 
regarded in Portugal as the national oplo. His minor works inoluda sonnets, 
oomcdlos, ballads, ^d epigrams.] 

As thus in Jovo’s ethereal domicile, 

Of high debate is prosperous issue won. 

The martial people on tho seas tho while 
Up from the south, and eastward bearing, run 
13et^vixt that Ethiop coast and famous Isle 
Of Madagascar, at what time the sun 
Inflames the starry twain who took the shape 
Of fishes, dread Typheous to escape, 

Tlie wind so gently wafted thorn along, 

It seemed to know that heaven was now their friend ; 
Serene the air, no cloud above them hung, 

Nor sign around that danger might portend. 

On Ethiop’s coast— a name wlien earth was young— 
Tlie Capo of Prassus smoothly cleared, they wond, 

Till now the sea reveals new isles, a group 
Enlinked and fondled in its wavy loop. 

No cause perceived for tarriance, oven brief, 

On shores that showed no trace of human kind, 

Vasco do Gama, the high-hearted chief — 

A man by nature for command design^, 

True to his aim, alike in joy or grief, 

And loved by Fortune for his constant mind — 

Eight onward -would have held, but here th’ event 
Crossed his suriniso; and baffled his intent. 
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T’or lo I from yonder isleb -within hail 
Of the main land, to which it nearest lies, 

A sudden fleet of boats with crowded sail 
Comes skimming the long seas 1 In glad surprise, 

As if for joy all other senses fail 

But sight, the people gaze with asking eyes : 

“ What mm are these ? ” they rather muse than say, 

« What rites, what laws, what ruler follow they ? ’’ 

Those skiffs for speed were fashioned long and slight, 
Sharp-heaked and narrow, delicate to steer, 

The sails of palm-tree leaves were firm and light, 

So firmly matted "was that simple gear. 

The straiigers’ skiu was of the hue of night 
Beiiueathed by Pliadton, the charioteer. 

With more of courage than of wit endued. 

As Padus knows, and Lampethuaa rued.^ 

The cotton down supplies the garb they wear. 

Of various colors, white and listed, borne 
Loose from the shoulder with a flaunting airj 
Or at the girdle tied, succinctly worn, 

While all above from waist to brow is bai-e. 

And this the turban’s artful folds adorn : 

Por arms they carried scimiter and shield, 

And o’er the waves their clamorous trumpets pealed. 

Extended arms and fluttered rob^ invite 
The Lusitanian people to delay : 

But these liave tacked already, bearing right 
Toward the Isles, to anchor in the bay ; 

The joyous seamen toil with all their might 
As if their labors are to end to-day. 

They slacken sail : they strike the topsails j dash 
The anchors go, the wounded waves upflash. 

Ero yet the forked iron finds its bed 
The strangers by tho cordage nimbly climb ; 

TTieir joyful faces speak them freo of dread, 

And kiflid their welcome from tho Chief sublime; 

Who straight commands tho tables to be spread, 

And juice Lyfean of the Lusian dime. 

In crystal goblets served j the ruby draught 

With right good will the scorched of Phaeton quaffed. 
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Regaling merrily, their hosts they plied 
In Arab speech with questions whence they came, 
Wiiat seas had traversed and what coasts descried, 
Their name, their country, and their final aim ? 
The gallant Lusitanians nothing hide 
Yet in a form discreet their answers frame : — 
“From shores far west, from Portugal our home, 
In search of Oriental alnores wo roam. 


“ And all the length of Afric we have run, 

Seen many a la-nd and weathered many a sky, 

The northern star beheld our course begun, 

Now stars antarctio watch us from on high: 

Ami naught that tides our loyalty wo shun, 

To serve a King for whom we live or die', 

Content for him to range the billowy vast, 

Or pas%the Lake that can but once be passed, 

"By liis command our devious way we feel, 
Seeking the land that Indus irrigates j 
Por him we wander where till now the seal 
Has known no voyagers but his uncouth mates. 
But reason bids that you in turn reveal, 

If truth among you as a virtue rates, 

What men yo be, and what the shores around, 
And whether trace of India hero be found ? ” 

" Aliena are wo \ ” — one from the lalo replied — 
"Aliens by country, origin, and creed. 

Tho nativos of tdieso isles, of sense devoid 
As nature made them, law nor reason heed. 

But wo are true believers} we confide 
In that pure Paith, that takes of all the lead ; 

The Paith by Abram’s famed descendant taught, 
Whom Pagan sire of Hebrew wife begot, 

"This island where we sojourn, though but small, 
Allures tho wandering traffic of tho coast j 
For every trading town a port of call : 

Qviilda, S6fala, Mombassa most*. ^ 

So here for lucre — hardly gained withal, 

But patient thrift endures a churlish, host — 

We dwell with those who call the island theirs, 
And Mozambique is the mme it bears. 
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'' But you, who tempt so far tUe brawling tide, 
Indus, Hydaspea, and the sliorea of apice 
Demanding, here will find a willing guide 
Your course to regulate with skill precise. 

'Tis opportune too that we heie provide 
Whatever succors for your store suffice; 

And that our Regent see you, and give heed 
How best to aid you to what moat yon need ! ” 

This said, the Moor and all the swarthy crew 
Betook them to their slender boats again ; 

With all the courtesies for kindness due, 

Erom Gama parting and his gallant men : 

And Pliffibus now beneath the waters blue 
Had veiled the glory of his crystal wain; 

Charge to his sister given to watch the night, 

And while he slumbered soothe the worUl with light 

In joy unwonted in the weary fleet, 

Joy quickened by surprise, the night was past; 

Of that far land for which so long they beat 
They now had lighted on the trace at last 1 
About these strangers too, perplexed conceit 
Was busy, musing on their manners, cast, 

And creed, and wondering how a faith so blind 
Beguiled and led such myriads of mankind. 

The moon’s clear radiance falls in silver showers 
Resplendent on the surface of the deep; 

The firmament is like a field of flowers, 

The stars to-night so thronged a vigil keep; 

The winds, disarmed of their unruly powers, 

Down in their caves profound are locked in sleep, 
Yet not the less the Armada’s people share 
Alternate watch, their long-accustomed care. 

But soon as Morn with kindling blush was seen, 

Her tresses all dispread and bright with dew, 
Opening tho purple gates of heaven serene 
To let Hyperion, just awakened, through ; 

Their decks with festal awnings then to screen 
And dress their masts with flags, began the crew, 
Preparing for a welcome guest at hand, 

The coming Regent of the sea-girt land. 
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Who joyfully advanced, with press of sail. 

To view the buoyant armament, and brought 
Tresh fruits, the island produce, to regale 
These of the race inhuman as he thought 
That made the nations Asiatic quail, 

■^Vheu bursting from their Caspian hounds, they wrought 
Tortentous change, crushing by will Divine, 

The reverend empery of GoustouUne. 


The Chief received on deck with smile.s benign 
The Moor, and all v,*ho served him for escort, 
And gave him gaudy silks of tissue fine, 

Tor sucli foreseen occasion stored apart; 

And set before him sweet conserves and wine, 
The fervor that exhilarates the heart. 

^J’ho silken gift well pleased him, but the zest 
Of juiceiforbidden pleased the Moslem beat. 

Aloft, the Lusitanian people manned 
The yards, and in the shrouds admiring hung, 
noting the maimers of tho sable band 
And barbarous jargon of their Caffro tongue. 

As much perplexed, the subtlo Moslem scanned 
Their garb, tlieii* color, their Armada strong, 

And asked, suspicion in his mind at work, 

If tlioy were subjects of the Sultan Turk. 

Demands he too their sacred books to see ; 

Their code of faith, of precept, or of law, 

That he may know if it with his agree, 

Or if — for that way his conjectures draw — 
They trust in Him wlio died upon the tree. 

And not more shrewd in naarking all he saw 
Than keen that nothing should escape his sight, 
He fain would view the arms they use in fight. 

By one well skilled in the dark tongue, the Chief 
Of steadfast soul replied : Illustrious sir, 

Of what I am, sufRco relation brief, 

And what the faith I hold, the arms I beSr. 

Of Hagar’s race I share not the belief, 

Nor mine the spurious blood derived from her: 
Tn fair and warlike Europe was I born, 

I seek the famous kingdoms of the moru. 
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“I hold the faitlk prescribed by Him who reigns 
Over all visible and invisible things; 

Who made the world, and all that it contains 
Insensible or sentient; bore the stings 
Of calumny and scorn, endured the pains 
Of unjust death by barbarous sufferings ; 

Who, in a word, by Heaven to earth was given 
To raise the mortals of the earth to heaven. 

" Of this !Maii-God, Jloat High, and Infinite, 

The holy boohs thou hast desired to see 
I cany not, nor need on paper write 
The law that graven in the soul should be. 

But for the arms wherewith our scores we q^uit 
IVitJi foes, we hide them not from friejjcls; to thee 
As to a friend we show them, for I know 
Thou ne^or wouldsl test their temper as a foe,” 

e» 

Thus saying, them wlio the command await 
He bids the various gear of war disclose, 

Trunk liaruess, liabergeons, and coats of plate, 

Tine mail entwined, or scaled in artful rows, 

And shields with diverse blazonry ornate; 

Spiugards of seasoned metal, balls, crossbows, 
Quivers with arrow stored of point minute, 
Curt-Uandled pikes, and partisans acute ; 

And, charged with fiery seed, the hollow spheres, 
Crrcuaies and sliells that burst in ruin blind; 

But suffers not tJie Cliief his bombardiers 
To rouse the latent tlumder; for tlie mind 
Generous as brave solicits not the fears 
Of men like these, a weak untutored kind, 

With vain osteiit of rage, — the triumph cheap 
Of power that plays the lion among sheep, 

But from the light the Moslem hero obtniired, 

And after all he saw with eye atteiit, 

A settled hatred in liis soul remained 
An evil will on evil jmrpose bent; 

Wliich not a gesture nor a look explained, 

For withm smiling gay allure he meant 
To treat tliem blandly, and his hour await 
To show the force and memiiug of his haU. 

Pilots to lead him to an Indian port 
Bequests the Lusitauian of the Moor, 
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Vowing to pay their toil in such a sort 
They shall not tliink the recompense is poor. 

The Sheik in promise grants them, while his heart 
Teem a with such venom, were the means but sure, 

Death would he send liim, nor the blow delay ; 

Instead of pilots, death that very day. 

Snell was the malice, sudden in its growth, 

Conceived against the strangers when he knew 
That they were followers of the blessed truth 
As taught by Christ, the one preceptor true. 

0 secrets of eternity 1 — in sooth 
Too high for human judgment to pursue, 

There never fails, intent on treacherous ends, 

Some lurking foe to those whom Heaven befriends. 

• 5 ) 

DON QUIXOTE AND SANOHO.' 

By CERVANTES. 

(Pi'om “Don Qnlxole” : translated hy John Ormshy.) 

[Miguel uu CunvANiBs Saavkdua, Spanteli poot and novelist, was born of 
nu old Galician family at AlcaU do Ilenareu, about twenty miles from Madrid, 
October, 1647. After following Cardinal Aquavlva ns chamberlain into Italj', 
he enlisted under the papal admiral Colouiia, and distinguished himself at the 
battle of Lepanto (1671), where ho lost his loft hand. While returning to tJpaln 
ho was captured by a corsair, and passed ftve yoara In slavery in Algiora. IJferag 
without means or friends, ho rednllstod 5 saw active sei-vlco in Portugal and the 
Azores } and then began to earn Ida living by authoreliip In Madrid and Seville. 
In 1606 the first paiii of “Don Quixote” appeared, and the second ton years 
later. Besides his main work ho produced? “ Galatea, ” an eologuo; “ICx- 
emplavy Tales” ; “ Persilos and Sigismunda,” a romance; ami, according to 
his account, some thirty plays. Covvautos died at Madrid, April 28, 1010.] 

He remained at liome fifteen days very ([uieily, without 
showing any signs of a desire to take up with his former de- 
lusions, and during this time lie held lively discussions with his 
two gossips, the curate and the barber, on the point he main- 
tained, that knights-errant were what the world stood most in 
need of, and that in him was lo be accomplished tlie revival 
of knight-errantry. Tlio ouxato somotimes contradicted him, 
sometimes agreed with him, for if he had not observed this 
precaution he would have been unable to bring him to reason. 

’ By pormisBiou of Smith, Elder & Oo- ( 8 vo., 4 vols , price 128. 6t?. each.) 
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Meanwhile Don Quixote worked upon a farm laborer, a 
neighbor of his, an honest man (if indeed that title can bo 
given to him who is poor), but with very little wit in his pate. 
In a word, he so talked him over, and with such persuasions 
and promises, that tlio poor clown made up his mind to sally 
forth with him and serve him as esftuire. Don Quixote, among 
other things, told him he ought to be ready to go with him gladly, 
because any moment an adventure might occur that might win 
an island in the twinkling of an eye and leave him governor of 
it. On these and the like promises Saneho Panza (for so the 
laborer was called) left wife and children, and engaged himself 
as esquire to his neighbor. Don Quixote next set about getting 
some money ; and selling one thing and pawning another, and 
making a bad bargain in every case, he got together a fair sum. 
He provided himself with a buckler, wliicli be begged as a 
loan from a friend, and, restoring his batters^* helmet as host 
he could, ho warned his squire Saneho of the clay and hour ho 
meant to set out, that he might provide himself with what ho 
thought most needful. Above all, he charged him to take his 
wallet with him. The other said he would, and that he meant 
to take also a very good ass ho had, as ho was not much given 
to going on foot. About the ass, Don Quixote hositated a 
little, trying whether be could call to mind any knight-errant 
taking with him an esquire mounted on ass back, but no in- 
stance occurred to liis memory. For all that, however, ho 
determined to take him, intending to furnish him with a more 
honorable mount when a chance of it presented itself, by ap- 
propriating the horse of the first cliscourtooiis knight ho en- 
countered. Himself ho provided with shirts and such other 
things as he could, according to the advice the host had given 
him ; all which being settled and done, without taking leave, 
Saneho Panza of his wife and children, or Don Quixote of liia 
housekeeper and niece, they sallied forth unseen by anybody 
from the village one night, and made such good way in the 
course of it that by daylight they hold themselves safe from 
discovery, eveu should search be made for them. 

Saneho rode on his ass like a patriarch, with his wallet 
and wine bag, and longing to see himself soon governor of tlie 
island his master had promised him, Don Quixote decided 
upon taking the same route and road ho had taken, on his first 
journey, that over the Oampo de Montiel, which he traveled 
with less discomfort than on the last occasion, for, as it was 
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early morning and the rays of tho sun fell on them obliquely, 
the heat did not distress them. 

And now said Sanoho Panza to his master, “ Your worship 
will take care, Senor Knight-errant, not to forget about the 
island you have promised me, for be it ever so big I’ll bo equal 
to governing it.” 

To which Don Quixote replied, “Thou must know, friend 
Sanoho Panza, that it was a practice very much in vogue with 
tho knights-errant of old to make llieir squires governors of 
the islands or kingdoms they won, and I am determined that 
there shall be no failure on my part in so liberal a custom ; 
on the contrary, I mean to improve ufon it, for they sometimes, 
and perhaps niosb frequently, waited until their squires were 
old, and then when they had had enough of service and hard 
days and worse nights, they gave them some title or other, of 
count, or at the most marquis, of some valley or province more 
or less ; but if thou Uvest and I live, it may well be that before 
six days are over, I may have won some Idngdom that lias 
others dependent upon it, which will be just the thiug to enable 
thee to be crowned king of one of them. Nor needst thou count 
this wonderful, for things and chances fall to the lot of such 
knights iu ways so unexampled and unexpected that 1 might 
easily give tUcc even more than I promise thee.” 

“ In tliat case,” said Sancho Panza, “ if I should become 
a king by one of those mirnolos your worship speaks of, even 
Juana Gutierrez, my old woman, would come to be queen and 
my children infantes.” 

“Well, who doubts it?” said Don Quixote. 

“I doubt it,” replied Sanoho Panza, “because for my part 
I am persuaded that though God should shower down king- 
doms upon earth, not one of them would fit tho head of Mari 
Gutierrez. Let me tell you, senor, she is not worth two wara- 
vodis for a queen 5 countess will fit her better, and that only 
with God’s help.” . 

“ Leave it to God, Sancho,” returned Don Quixote, “ for he 
will give her what suits her best j but do not undervalue thy- 
self so much as to come to bo eonteut with anything less than 
being governor of a province.” ^ 

“1 will not, senor,” answered Sancho, “especially as I have 
a man of svich quality for a master in. your worship, who will 
be able to give me all that will bo suitable for me and that I 

can bear.” 

21 
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Of THE Good Foutune ‘which the Valiant Don Quixote 
TTA n IN THE Terrible and Undreamt-of Adventure 
OP THE 'Windmills, with Other Ogourbbnces ‘Worthy 
to be fitly Recorded. 

At this point they came in sight of thirty or forty wind- 
mills that there ate on that plain, and as sooa as Don Quixote 
saw them he said to his squire, “ Fortune is arranging matters 
for us better than we could have shaped our desires ourselves, 
for look there, friend Sancho Pauza, where thirty or more 
monstrous giants present themselves, all of whom I mean to 
engage in battle and slay, and with whoso spoils wo shall begin 
to make our fortunes j for this is righteous warfare, and it is 
God’s good service to sweep so evil a breed from off the face of 
the earth.” • 

“ What giants ? ” said Sancho Panza. 

“ Those thou eeost there,” answered his master, “ with the 
long arms, and some have them nearly two leagues long.” 

“ Look, your worship,” said Sancho ; “ what we see there are 
not giants but windmills, and what seem to be their arms are 
the sails that turned by the wind make the millstone go.” 

‘'It is easy to see,” replied Don Quixote, “that thou art 
not used to this business of adventures j those are giants > and 
if thou art afraid, away with thee out of this and betako thy- 
self to prayer while I engage them in fierce and unequal com- 
bat.” 

So saying, he gave the spur to his steed Rocinante, heedless 
of the cries his squire Sancho sent after him, warning him that 
most certainly they were windmills and not giants he was 
going to attack. Ho, however, was so po.sitive they were giants 
that he neither heard the orie.s of Sancho, nor perceived, near as 
he was, what they were, but made at them shouting, “ Ply not, 
cowards and vile beings, for it is a single knight that attacks 
you.” 

A slight breeze at this inomont sprang up, and the great 
sails began to move, seeing which Don Quixote exclaimed, 
“Though yc iloiy,’ish more amis than the giant Briareus, ye 
have to reckon with me.” 

&o saying, and commending himself with aU his heart to 
his lady Duloinea, imploring her to support him in such a peril, 
with lance in rest and covered by liis buckler, ho charged at 
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Kocinante’s fullest gallop and fell upon the first mill that stood 
in front of him ; but aa he drove his lance point into the sail 
the wind whirled it round with such force that it sliivered the 
lance to pieces, sweeping with it horse and rider, who went 
rolling over on the plain, in a sorry condition. Sancho has- 
tened to his assistance as fast as his ass could go, and when he 
came up found him unahlo to move, with such a shock had 
Rocinanto fallen with him. 

“God bless mel” said Sancho, “did I not tell your wor- 
ship to mind what you were about, for they wore only wind- 
mills ? and no one could have made any mistake about it but 
ono who had something of the same kind in his head.” 

“ Hush, friend Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “ the fortunes 
of war more than any other are liable to frequent fluctuations ; 
and moreover I think, and it is the truth, that that same nage 
Fristoa who oairied off my study and books, has turned these 
giants into mills in order to rob mo of the glory of vanquish- 
ing them, such is the enmity he boars me 5 hut in the end his 
wicked arts will avail but little against my good sword.” 

“ God order it as he may,” said Sancho Panza, and helping 
him to rise got him up again on Rocinante, whose shoulder was 
half oub 5 and then, discussing the late adventure, they followed 
the road to Puerto Ldpice, for there, said Don Quixote, they 
could not fail to find adventures in abundance and variety, as 
it was a great thoroughfare. For all that, lie was much grieved 
at the loss of his lance, and saying so to his squire, he added, ' 
“ I remember having read how a Spanish knight, Diego Perez 
de Vargas by name, having broken his sword in battle, tore 
from an oak a ponderous bough or branch, and with it did such 
things that clay, and pounded so many Moors, that he got the 
sunmino of Machuea, and he and his descendants from that day 
forth were called Vargas y Macliuca. I moution tliis because 
from the first oak I see I mean to rend such another branch, 
large and stout like that, with which I am determined and 
resolved to do such deeds that thou mayest deem thyself very 
fortunate in being found worthy to come and see them, and be 
an eyewitness of things that will with difficulty be believed.” 

“ Be that us God will,” said Sancho, “ I^believe it all as 
your worship says it ; but straighten yourself a little, for you 
seem all on one aide, maybe from the shaking of the fall.” 

“ That is the truth,” said Don Quixote, “ and if I make no 
complaint of the pain it is because knigbts-eriaut are not per- 
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mitted to complain of any wound, even though their bowels be 
coming out through it.” 

“If so,” said Sanolio, "I have nothing to say; but God 
knows I would rathei* your worship complai}iod when anything 
ailed you. For my part, I confess I must complain however 
small the ache may be ; unless indeed this rule about not com- 
plaining extends to the squires of Icnights-errant also.” 

Don Quixote could not help la\ighing at his squire’s sim- 
plicity, and he assured liim he might complain whenever and 
however he chose, just as he liked, for, so far, he had never 
read of anything to the contrary in the order of knighthood. 

Saiicho bade him remember it was clinuor time, to which iiis 
master answered that ho wanted notlung himself just then, but 
that he might eat when he had a mind. With this ponnission 
Sauclio settled hiniaolf as comfortably as he could on his beast, 
and taking out of the wallet what he had stowed away in it, 
he jogged along behind hia master munching deliberately, 
and from time to time taking a pull at the wino hag witli a 
relish that the thirstiest tapster in Malaga might have envied j 
and while he went ou in this way, gulping down draught after 
draught, he never gave a thought to any of the promises his 
master had made him, nor did he rate it ns hardship but ratlier 
as recreation going in quest of adventures, however clangorous 
they might ho, iMnally tliey passed the night among some 
trees, from one of which Don Quixote phiokecl a dry branch to 
serve him after a fashion as a lance, and fixed on it the head 
he had removed from the broken one. All that night Don 
Quixote lay awake thinking of his lady Diilcinea, in order to 
oonform to what ho had rend in his books, how many n night in 
tlie forests and desoiis knights used to lie sleepless .supported 
by tho inomory of their mistresses. Not so did Sancho Panza 
spend it, for having his stomach full of something atronger 
than chicory water h© made but one sleep of it, and, if lus 
master had not called him, neither tho rays of tho sun beating 
on his face nor all the cheery notes of tho birds welcoming tlio 
approach of clay would have had power to waken him. On 
getting up he tried the wine bag and found it somewhat loss 
full than the ihgi^it before, which grieved his heart because they 
did not seem to be on the way to remedy the dofioionoy readily. 
Don Quixote did not care to bi'cak his fast, for, as has been 
already said, he confined himself to savory recollections for 
nourishment. 
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They returned to the road they had set out with, leading to 
Puerto Lapice, and at tliree in the afternoon they came in siglit 
of it. “ Here, brother Sancho Panza,” said Don Quixote when 
he sa'^v it, “we may plunge our hands up to the elbows in Avliat 
they call advoutures; but observe, even shonldst thou see me 
in the greatest danger in the world, thou must not put a hand 
to thy sword in my defense, unless, indeed, thou percoivest that 
those who assail me are rabble or base folk j for in that case tliou 
mayest very properly aid me j but if they be knights it is on no 
account permitted or allowed thee by the laws of Icuightliood to 
help me until thou hast been dubbed a Itnight.” 

“ Most certainly, seuor,” replied Sancho, “ your worship shall 
be fully obeyed in this matter; all the more as of myself I am 
peaceful and no friend to mixing in strife and quarrels : it is 
true that as regards the defense of my own person I shall not 
give niuoli heed to those laws, for laws liuman and divine allow 
each one to defend himself against any assailant whatever.” 

“That I grant,” said Don Quixote, “but in this matter of 
aiding me against knights thou must put a restraint upon thy 
natural impetuosity.” 

“ I will do so, I promise you,” answered Sancho, “ and I will 
keep this precept as carefully as Sunday.” 

While they wore thus talking there appeared on the road 
two friars of the order of St. Benedict, mounted on two drome- 
daries, for not less tall were the two mules they rode on. They 
wore traveling spectacles and carried sunshades; and behind 
them came a coach attended by four or five persons on horse- 
back and two muleteers on foot. In the coach there was, as 
afterwards appeared, a Biscay lady on her way to Seville, where 
her husband was about to take passage for the Indies with an 
appoiiitraoni of high honor. Tiio friars, though going the same 
road, were not in her company; but the moment Don Quixote 
perceived them ho said to his squire, “Either I am mistaken, or 
this is going to be the mo.st famous adventure that lias over been 
seen, for those black bodies we see there must be, and doubtless 
are, magicians who are carrying off somo stolen princess in that 
coach, and with all my might I must undo this wrong.” 

“ This will bo worse than the windmills,” said Sancho. 
“Look, seiior; those are friars of St. Benedict, and the coach 
plainly belongs to some travelers: mind, I tell you to mind 
well what you are about and don’t let tlio devil mislead you.” 

“ I have told theo already, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, 
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“ that on the subject of adventures thou knowest little. What 
I say is the truth, as thou shalt see presently.’* 

So saying, he advanced and posted himself in the middle of 
the road along ■which tlie friars ■were coming, and as soon as 
ho thought they had come near enough to hear wliat ho said, 
ho cried aloud, “ Devilish and unnatural beings, release instantly 
the highborn princesses whom you are carrying off by force in 
this coach, else prepare to meet a speedy death as the just imn- 
ishment of your evil deeds.” 

The friars drew rein and stood ■wondering at the appearance 
of Don Quixote as ■well as at his words, to which they replied, 
“Sehor Caballero, we are not deviliali or unnatural, but two 
brothers of St- Benedict following our road, iioi' do we know 
whether or not there are any captive princesses coining in this 
ooaoh.” 

“No soft words with me, for I know you, lying rabble,” 
said Don Quixote, and without waiting for n reply he spurred 
Rooiuauto aiul with leveled lance charged the first friar with 
such fury and determination that, if the friar had not flung 
himself off tho mule, he would have brought him to the ground 
against his ■will, and sore wounded, if not killed outright. Tho 
second brother, seoiiig how bis comrade was treated, drove his 
heels into his castle of a mule and made off across the country 
faster than the wind. 

Sancho Panza, wh®n ho sa^w the friar on the ground, dis- 
mounting briskly from his ass, rushed towards him and began 
to strip off his gown. At that instant the friars’ muleteers 
came up and asked wliat he was stripping him for. Sancho 
answered them that this fell to him lawfully ns spoil of the 
battle which liis lord Don Quixote had won. The muleteer.s, 
who had no idea of a joke and did not understand all this about 
battles and spoils, seeing that Dou Quixote was some distance 
off talking to the travelers in the coach, fell upon Sancho, 
knocked him do^Yn, and leaving hardly a liair in his beard, 
belabored him with kicks and left him strotchod breathless and 
senseless on the ground ; and without any more delay helped 
the friar to mount, who, trembling, terrified, and pale, as soon 
as he found liimself in the saddle, spurred after his companion, 
■who was standing at a distance looking on, watching tho result 
of the onslaught j then, not oaring to wait for the end of tho 
affair Just begun, they pursued their journey making more 
crosses than if they had the devil after thorn. 
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Don Quixote as hag been gaid, gpealdng to tbe lady 
in the coach: “ Your beauty, lady mine,” said he, “may now 
dispose of your person as may be most in acoordance with 
your ple<asui’e, for tlie in-ide of your ravishers lies prostrate on 
the ground through this strong arm of mine ; and lest you 
should be pining to know the name of your deliverer, know 
that I am called Don Quixote of La Mancha, knight-errant and 
adventurer, and cajitive to the peerless and beautiful lady 
Duloinea del Toboso j and in return for the service you have 
received of me I ask no more than that you should return, to 
El Toboso, and on my behalf present yourself before that lady 
and tell her what I have done to set you free.” 

One of the squires in attendance upon the coach, a Biscayan, 
was listening to all Don Quixote was saying, and, perceiving 
that he would not allow the coach to go on, but was saying it 
must return at once to El Toboso, ho made at him, and seizing 
his lance addressed him in bad Castilian and worse Biscayan 
after this fashion, “ Begone, caballeto, and ill go with thee ^ by 
the God that made me, unless thou qulttest coach, slayest thee 
as art here a Biscayan.” 

Don Quixote understood him quite well, and answered him 
very quietly, “ If thou wort a knight, as thou art none, I should 
have already chastised thy folly and rashness, miserable orea- 
turo.” To which the Biscayan returned, “ I no gentleman ! * — 
I swear to God thou Heat as I am Christian : if thou droppest 
lanoe and dvawest sword, soon shalt thou see thou art carrying 
water to the cat : Bisca3'an on laud, hidalgo at sea, hidalgo at 
the devil, and look, if thou sayest otherwise thou liest.” 

“‘“You will see presently,” said Agrajes,’ ” replied Don 
Quixote j and throwing his lance on the ground he drew his 
sword, braced his buckler on liia arm, and attacked the Bis- 
cayan, bent upon taking his lifo. 

The Biscayan, when he saw him coming on, though he 
wished to dismount from his mule, in %yhich, being one of those 
sorry ones let out for hire, ho had no confidence, had no choice 
but to draw liis sword ; it was luoky for him, however, that he 
was near the coach, from which he was able to snatch a cushion 
that served him for a shield; and then they at one another 
as if they had been two mortal enemies, aho others strove 
to make peace between, them, but could not, for the Biscayan 

^ CahalUro means ‘'gentleman” as well as knight, and the peppei7 Bis- 
cayan as.sumes that Don Quixote has used the word in the former sense. 
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declared in liis disjointed pliraso that if they did not let him 
finish his battle ho -would kill Iiis mistress and every one that 
strove to prevent him. The lady in the coach, amazed and 
terrified at what she sa-w, ordered the coachman to draw aside 
a little, and set herself to watch this severe struggle, in the 
course of ■\vl\iGli the Biacaytm smote Don Quixote a mighty 
stroke on the shoulder over the top of his buckler, which, given 
to one without arjnor, would have cleft him to the waist. Don 
Quixote, feeling the weight of this prodigious blow, cried aloud, 
saying, “ O lady of ray soul, Diilcinea, flower of beauty, come 
to the aid of this your knight, who, iii fulfilling his obligations 
to your beauty, finds himself in this extreme peril.” To say 
this, to lift hia sword, to shelter liim.sclf well behind his buck- 
ler, and to assail the Biscayan was the work of an instant, 
determined as he was to venture all upon a single blow. The 
Biscayan, seeing him come on in this way, w/js convinced of 
his courage by his spirited bearing, and resolved to follow his 
example ; so he waited for him, keeping well under cover of his 
cushion, being unable to execute any sort of maneuver with 
his mule, whicli, dead tired and never meant for this kind of 
gamo, could not stir a step. 

On, then, as aforesaid, came Don Quixote against the wary 
Biscayan, with uplifted sword and a firm intention of splitting 
him in half, while on his side the Biscayan waited for him sword 
in hand, and under the protection of his cushion j and all pros- 
ont stood trembling, -waiting iii suspense the result of blows 
such as threatened to fall, and the lady in the coach and the 
rest of her following were making a thousand vows ami offer- 
ings to all the images and shrines of Spain, that God might de- 
liver her squire and all of them from this great peril in which 
they found themselves. But it spoils all, that at this point and 
crisis the author of the history leaves this battle impending, giv- 
ing ns excuse that he could find nothing wore written about 
these achievements of Don Quixote than -what has been already 
set forth. . . . 

With trouchaiit swords upraised and poised on high, it seemed 
as though the two valiant and wrathful combatunls stood threat- 
ening heaven, and^arth, and hell, with such resolution and de- 
termination did they bear themselves. The fiery Biscayan was 
the first to strike a blow, which waa delivered with such force 
and fury that had not the sword turned in its course, that single 
stroke would have sufficed to put aix end to the bitter struggle 
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and to all the adventures of our Icniglit; but tliat good foitune 
■wliioli reserved liim for greater things turned aside the sword 
of his adversary, so that, although it sinoto liiiu upon the left 
shoulder, it did him no more harm than to strip all that side of 
its amor, carrying away a great part of his helmet, with half of 
Ilia ear, all which with fearful ruin fell to the ground, leaving 
him in a sorry plight. 

Good God 1 Who is there that could properly describe the 
rage that filled the heart of our Manchegan when he saw him- 
self dealt with in this fashion ? All that can be said is, it was 
auch that he again raised Jiimself in his stirrups, and, grasping 
his sword inoro firmly with both hands, lie came down on the 
Biscayan with such fury, smiting him full over the cushion and 
over the head, that — even so good a shield proving useless — 
as if a mountain had fallen on him, he began to bleed from 
nose, mouth, and oars, reeling as if about to fall backwards 
from his mule,"' as no doubt ho would have done had he not 
flung liis arms about its neck ; at the same time, however, he 
slipped his feet out of the stirrups and then unclasped his arms, 
and the mule, taking fright at the terrible blow, made off across 
the plain, and with a few plunges flung its master to the ground. 
Don Quixote stood looking on very calmly, and, when he saw 
him fall, leaped from his horse and with great briskness ran to 
him, niici, presenting the point of his sword to his eyes, bade him 
surrender, or he would out his head off. Tho Biscayan was so 
bewildered that he was unable to answer n Avoxd, and it would 
have gone hard with him, bo blind was Doji Quixote, had not 
tho ladies in the coach, who had hilhorto been watching tho 
combat in great terror, hastened to where he stood and implored 
him with earnest entreaties to grant them the great grace and 
favor of sparing their squire’s life ; to which Don Quixote re- 
plied with much gravity and dignity, “In truth, fair ladies, I 
am well content to do what yo ask of me ; but it must be on 
one condition and understanding, which is that this knight 
promise me to go to the village o£ El Toboso, and on iny part 
present himself before the peerless lady Dulcinea, that she deal 
with him as shall be most pleasing to her.” 

The terrifled and disconsolate ladies, witlmut discussing Don 
Quixote’s demand or asking who Dulcinea rniglit be, promised 
that their squire should do all that had been commanded on Ins 
pari. 

“ Then, on the faith of that promise,” said Don Quixote, 
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» I shall do him no further harm, though he well deserves it of 
me.” 

Now hy this time Sancho had risen, rather the worse for the 
handling of the trial's’ muleteers, and stood watching the battle 
of his master, Don Quixote, and praying to God in his heart 
that it might he his will to grant him. the victory, and that he 
might thereby win some island to make him governor of, as he 
had promised. Seeing, therefore, that the struggle was now 
over, and that hia master was returning to mount llocinante, 
he approached to hold the stirrup for him, and, before ho could 
mount, ho went on hia knees before him; and talcing his 
hand, kissed it saying, “May it please your worship, Seiioi’ 
Don Quixote, to give me the government of that island 
which has been won in. this hard fight, for bo it over so big 
I feel myself in sufficient force to be able to govern it as much 
and as well as any one in the world who has^ever governed 
islands.” 

To which Don Quixote replied, “Thou must take notioe, 
brother Sancho, that this adventure and those like it are not 
advenburea of islands, but of crossroads, in wliich nothing is 
got except a broken head or an car the less : have paiienoo, fox 
adventures will present themselves from which I may make you 
not only a governor, but something more.” 

Sancho gave him many thanks, and again kissing his hand 
and the skirt of his hauberk, helped him to mount Rocinanto, 
and mounting his ass himself, proceeded to follow his master, 
who at a brisk pace, witiiout talcing leave, or saying anything 
further to the ladies belonging to the coach, turned into a wood 
that was hard by. Sancho followed him at his ass’s best trot, 
but Rooinante stepped out so that, seeing himself loft behind, 
he was forced to call to his master to wait for him. Don 
Quixote did so, reining in Rocinante until his weary squire 
came up, who on reaohing him said, “ It seems to mo, sehor, il 
would be prudent in us to go and talce refuge iu some church, 
for, seeing how mauled he witli whom you fought has been loft, 
it will be no wonder if they give inforuiation of the affair to 
the Holy Brotherhood and arrest us, and, faith, if they do, be- 
fore we come out of jail wo shall have to sweat for it.” 

“ Peace,” said l5^oii Quixote ; “ where hast thou ever seen or 
heard that a knight-errant has been arraigned before a court of 
Justice, however many homicides he may have committed ? ” 

“ I know nothing about omooils,” answered Sancho, “ nor in 
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my life ha-ve had anything to do with one ; I only know that 
the Holy Brotherhood looks after those who fight in the fields, 
and in that other matter I do not meddle.” 

“ Then thou needst have no uneasiness, my friend,” said 
Don Quixote, “ for I will deliver thee out of the hands of the 
Chaldeans, much more out of those of the Brotherhood. But 
loll me, as thou livest, hast thou seen a more valiant knight 
than I in all the known world ; hast thou rend in history of 
any who has or had higher mettle in attack, more spirit in 
maintaining it, more dexterity in wounding or skill in over- 
throwing ? ” 

“ The truth is,” answered Sancho, “ that I have never read 
any history, for I can neither read nor write, but what I will 
venture to bet is that a more dating master than your worship 
I have never served in all the days of my life, and God grant 
that this daring be not paid for where I have said ; what I beg 
of your worslnp is to dres.s your wound, for a great deal of 
blood flows from that ear, and I have here some lint and a little 
white ointment in the wallet.” 

“ All that might be well dispensed witli,” said Don Quixote, 
“if I had remembered to make a vial of the balsam of Fiera- 
bras, for time and medicine are saved by one single drop.” 

“ What vial and what balsam is that ? ” said Sanoho 
Panza. 

“It is a balsam,” answered Don Quixote, “the receipt of 
•whioli I have in my memory, with which one need have no 
fear oi death, or dread dying of any wound', and bo when I 
make it and give it to thee thou hast nothing to do ■when in 
some battle thou seest they have out me in half through the 
middle of the body — as is wont to happen frequently — but 
neatly and with great nicety, ere the blood congeal, to place 
that portion of the body which shall have fallen to the ground 
upon tho oilier half which remains in the saddle, taking care 
to fit it on evenly and exactly. Then thou shalt give me to 
drink but two drops of the balsam I have mentioned, and thou 
shalt see me become sounder than an apple.” 

“If that be so,” said Panza, “I renounce henceforth the 
government of the promised island, and dssire nothing more 
in payment of my many and faithful servides than that your 
worship give me the receipt of this supreme liquor, for I 
am persuaded it will be worth more than two reals an ounce 
anywhere, and I want no more to pass the rest of ray life iu 
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ease and honor 5 hut it remains to he told if it costs much to 
malcD it.” 

“ With less than three reals six quarts of it may bo made,” 
said Don Quixote. 

“Sinner that I ami” said Saucho, “then why does your 
worship put off maldug it and teaching it to me ? ” 

“ Peace, friend,” answered Don Quixote j “ greater secrets 
I mean to teach thee and gi^eater favors to bestow upou thee ; 
and for the present let ns see to the dressing, for my ear pains 
me more than I could wish.” 

Sanoho took out some lint and ointment from the wallet ; 
but when Don Quixote came to see his helmet shattered, he 
was like to lose his senses, and, clapping his Iiand upon his 
sword and raising his eyes to heaven, he said, “ I swear by the 
Creator of all things and the four Gospels in their fullest ex- 
tent, to do as the great Marquis of Mantua did when he swore 
to avoiige the death of liis nephew Baldwin (and that was not 
to eat bread from a tablecloth, nor embrace his wife, and other 
points which, though I cannot now call them to mind, I liero 
grant as expressed), until I take complete vengeance upon liim 
who has committed such an offense against me.” 

Hearing this, Sanoho said to him, “Your worship should 
bear in mind, Senor Don Quixote, that if the knight has done 
what was oommandod him in going to present himself before 
my lady Dulcinea del Toboso, he will have done all that he was 
bound to do, and doe.s not deserve further punishment unless 
he commits some new offense.” 

“Thou hast said well and hit the point,” answered Don 
Quixote i “ and so I recall the oath in so far as relates to 
taking fresh vengeance on him, but I make and confirm it anew 
to lead the life I have said until such time as I take by force 
from some knight another helmet such ns this and as good 5 
and think not, Sanoho, that I am raising smoko with straw in 
doing so, for I have one to imitate in the matter, since ilie 
very same thing to a hair happened in the case of Mambrino’s 
helmet, which cost Sacripanto so dear.” 

“Senor,” replied Sancho, “let j^our worship send all such 
oaths to tliG devil, Jpr they are very pernicious to salvation and 
l)rejudicial to the oonsciewce ; just tell me now, if for sovoriil 
days to come we fall in with no man armed witli a helmet, 
what are we to do ? Is the oath to be observed in spite of all 
the inconvenience and discomfort it will be to sleep in your 
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clotlies, and not to sleep in a house, and a thousand other mor- 
tifications contained in the oath of that old fool, the Marquis of 
Mantua, which your worship is now wanting to revive ? Let 
your worship observe that there are no men in armor traveling 
on any of these roads, nothing but carriers and carters, who not 
only do not wear helmets, but perhaps never heard tell of them 
all their lives.” 

“ Thou art wrong there,” said Don Quixote, “ for we shall 
not have been two hours among these crossroads before we 
see more men in armor than came to Aibraca to win the fair 
Angelica.” 

“ Enough,” said Sancho; “so be it then, and God grant us 
success, and that the time for winning that island wdiioh is 
costing me so dear may soon come, and then let mo die.” 

“I have ah-ead/told thee, Sancho,” said Don Qaixotc, 
to give thyself any uneasiness on that score ; for if an island 
should fail, there is the kingdom of Denmark, or of Sobradisa, 
which will fit thee as a ring fits tlie finger, and all the more 
that being on terra firma thou wilt all tlio better enjoy thyself. 
But let us leave that to its own time ; see if tho\i hast anything 
for us to eat in that wallet, because we must presently go in 
quest of some castle where wo may lodge to-night and make the 
balsam I told thee of, for I swear to thee by God, this ear is 
giving me great pain.” 

“ I have here an onion and a little cheese and a few scraps 
of bread,” said Sancho, “ but they are not victuals fit for a val- 
iant knight like your worship.” 

“ Hoav little thou knowest about it,” answered Don Quixote \ 
“I would have thee to know, Sancho, that it is the glory of 
knights-errant to go without eating for a month, and even wlien 
they do eat, that it should bo of what comes first to hand j and 
this would have been clear to thee liadst thou read as many his- 
tories as I have, for, though they are very many, among them all 
I have found no mention made of knighte-errant eating, unless 
by accident or at some sumptuous banquets prepared for them, 
and the rest of the time they passed in dalliance. And though 
it is plain they could not do without eating and. performing all 
the other natural functions, because, in fact, they were men like 
ourselvea, it is plain too that, wandering af they did the most 
part of iheir Jivc^i through woods and wiJds and wifclmut a cook, 
their most usual fare would he rustic viands suoli as those thou 
dost now offer mo j so that, friend Sancho, let not that distress 
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thee which, pleases me, and do not seek to make a new world or 
perveii; knight-errantry.” 

Pardon me, your worship,” said Saiioho, “ for, as I cannot 
read or write, as I said just now, I neither know nor compre* 
hend the rules of the profession of chivalry: henceforward I 
will stock the wallet with every kind of dry fruit for your 
worship, as you are a knight i and for myself, as I am not one, 
I will furnish them with poultry and otlier things more sub- 
stantial.” 

“ I do not say, Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “ that it is im- 
perative on knights-erraut not to eat anytliing else but the fruits 
thou speakest of j only that their more usual diet must bo those, 
and certain herbs they found in the fields which they know and 
I know too.” 

“ A good thing it is,” answered Sancho, “ to know those 
herbs, for to my thinking it will be needful some day to put 
that knowledge into pi*actice.” 

Of how 'riiE Great .Sanouo 1’anza took Possession oir 
HIS Island, and op how he made a Beginning in 
Governing. 

Sancho with all his attendants arrived at a village of some 
thousand inhabitants, and one of the largest the duke possessed. 
They informed him that it was called the island of Barataria, 
either because the name of tho village was Baratario, or because 
of tho joke by way of which the government had been conferred 
upon him. On reaching the gates of tho town, wliioh was a 
walled one, the municipality oamo forth to meet him, the bolls 
rang out a peal, and tho inhabitants showed every sign of 
general satisfaction; and with great pomp they conducted him 
to the principal church to give thanks to God, and then with 
burlesque ceremonies they presentod him with tho keys of tho 
town, and acknowledged him as i)erpobual governor of the 
island of Barataria. The costume, the beard, and tho fat squat 
figure of the new governor astonished all those who were not in 
the secret, and even all who were, and they wore not a few. 
Finally, leading him out of tho church they carried him to the 
judgment seat and seated him on it, and the duke’s major-domo 
said to him, “It is an ancient custom in this island, seflor 
governor, that lie who comes to tales possession of this famous 
island is bound to answer a question which slnall be put to him. 
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and which must be a somewliat knotty and difficult one; and 
by his answer the people take the measure of tlieir new gov- 
ernor’s wit, and hail with joy or deplore his arrival accord- 
ingly.” 

While the major-domo was making this speech, Sancho was 
gazing at several large letters inscribed on the wall opposite his 
seat, and as he could not read he asked what that was painted 
on the wall. The answer was, “Seftor, there is written and 
recorded the day on which your lordship took possession of this 
island, and the inscription says, ‘This day, the so-and-so of 
auoh-and-such a month and year, SeHor Don Sancho Panza took 
possession of this island; many years may lie enjoy it.’ ” 

“And whom do they call Don Sancho Panza?” asked 
Sancho. 

“Your lordship,” replied the major-domo; “for no other 
Panza but tire one who is now seated in that chair has ever 
entered this island.” 

“Well then, let me tell you, brother,” said Sancho, “I 
haven’t got the ‘Don,’ nor has any one of my family ever had 
it; my name is plain Sancho Panza, and Sancho was my father’s 
name, and Sancho was my grandfather’s, and they were all 
Panzns, without any Dona or Delias tacked on; I suspect that 
in this island there are more Dona than stones; but never mind j 
God knows what 1 mean, and maybe if my government lasts 
four days I’ll weed out these Dona that no doubt are as great a 
nuisance as the midges, they’re so plenty. Let the major-domo 
go on with his quosUon, and I’ll give the best answer I can, 
whether the people deplore or not.” 

At this instant there came into court two old men, one 
carrying a cane by way of a walking stick, and the one who 
had no stick said, “SeHor, some time ago I lent this good man 
ten good crowns in gold to gmtify him and do him a service, 
on the condition that he was to return them to me whenever I 
should ask for them. A long time passed before I asked for 
them, for I would not put him to any greater straits to return 
thorn than he was in when I lent them to him ; but thinking 
he was growing careless about payment I asked for them once 
and several times ; and not only will he not §iv 0 them back, but 
he denies that he owes them, and says I never lent him any 
such crowns; or if I did, that lie repaid them; and I have no 
witnesses either of the loan, or of die payment, for he never 
paid me; I want your worship to put him to his oath, and if ha 
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STvears ho returned them to me I forgive him the debt here and 
before God.” 

“ What say you to tliid, good old zuan, you with the stick? ” 
said Sancho. 

To which the old man replied, “I admit, seSor, that he lent 
them to mej but let your worship lower your staff, and ns he 
leaves it to my oath, I’ll swear that I gave them back, and paid 
him really and truly.” 

The governor lowered the staff, and as ho did so tlio old man 
who had the stick handed it to the other old man to hold for 
Iiim while he swore, as if he found it in his way; and then laid 
his hand on the cross of the staff, saying that it was true the 
ten crowns that were demanded of him had been lent him; but 
that he had with his own hand given them back into the hand 
of the other, and that ho, not recollecting it, was every minute 
asking for tliom. 

Seeing tliis the great governor asked the creditor what 
answer he had to make to what his opponent said. Ho said 
that no doubt his debtor liad told the truth, for lie believed 
him to be an honest man and a good Christian, and he himself 
must have forgotten when and how he had giveji him back the 
crowns ; and that from that time forth he would, make no furthor 
demand upon him. 

The debtor took his stick again, and bowing his head left 
the court. Observing this, and how, without another word, ho 
made off, and observing too the resignation of tho plaintiff, 
Sancho buried his head in his bosom and remained for a short 
space in deep thought, with tlio forefinger of his right hand on 
his brow and nose ; then ho raised his head and bade thorn call 
back the old man with the stick, for ho had -already taken his 
departure. They brought him back, and as soon as Sancho 
saw him he said, “Honest man, give me that stick, for I 
want it.” 

“WilUngly,” said the old man; “here it is, seflor,” and ho 
put it into his hand, 

Sancho took it and, handing it to the other old man, said to 
him, “ Go, and God be with you ; for now you arc paid. ” 

“ I, seiior ! ” returned the old man j “ why, is this cane worth 
ten gold crowns ? 

“Yes,” said the governor, “or if not I am the greatest dolt 
in the world; now you will see whether I have got the head- 
piece to govern a whole kingdom}” and he ordered the cane to 
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be broken in two, there, in the presence of all. It was done, 
and in the middle of it they found ten gold crowns. All were 
filled with amazement, and looked upon their governor as 
another Solomon. They asked him how ho had come to the 
conolusion that the ten crowns were in the cane; he replied 
that, observing how the old man who swore gave the stick to 
his opponent while he was taking the oath, and swore that he 
had really and truly given him the crowns, and how as soon as 
he had done swearing he asked for the stick again, it came into 
his head that the sum demanded must be inside it; and from 
this he said it might be seen that God sometimes guides those 
who govern in their judgments, even though they may be fools ; 
besides, he had lieard the curate himself mention just such 
another case, and he liad so good a memory, that if it was not 
that he forgot everything he wished to remember, there would 
not bo such a memory in all the island. To conclude, the old 
men went oH, one crestfallen, and the other in high content- 
ment, all who were present wore astonished, and he who was 
recording the words, deeds, and movements of Sanoho could 
not make up his mind whether ho was to look upon him and 
set him down as a fool or as a man of sense. 

As soon as this case was disposed of, there came into court 
a woman holding on with a tight grip to a man dressed liko a 
well-to-do cattle dealer, and slio came forward making a groat 
outcry and exclaiming, “Justice, seflor governor, justice I and 
if I don’t get it on earth I’ll go look for it in heaven, SeBor 
govornor of my soul, this wicked man. caught me iu the middle 
of the fields hero and used iny body as if it was an ill-washed 
rag, and, woe is luel got from mo what I had kept these three 
and twenty years and more, defending it against Moors and 
Christians, natives and strangei's; and I always as hard as an 
oak, and keeping myself as pure as a salamander in the fire, or 
wool among the brambles, for this good fellow to come now 
with clean hands to handle me I ” 

“It remains to be proved whether this gallant has clean 
hands or not,” said Sancho; and turning to the man he asked 
him what he had to say in answer to the woman’s charge. 

He all in confusion made answer; “Sirs^I am a poor pig 
dealer, and this morning I left the village to sell (saving your 
presence) four pigs, and between dues and cribbings they got 
out of me little less than the worth of them. As I was return- 
ing to my village I fell in on the road with this good dame, 
22 
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and the devil who makes a coil and a mess out of everything, 
yoked us together. I paid her fairly, but she not contented laid 
hold of me and never let go until she brought me horej she 
says I forced her, but she lies by the oath I swear or am ready 
to swear; and this ia the whole truth and every particle of it.” 

The governor on this asked him if he had any money in 
silver about him; he said he hud about twenty ducats in a 
leather purse in his bosom. The governor bade him take it 
out and hand it to the complainant; he obeyed trembling; the 
woman took it. and making a thousand salaams to all and pray- 
ing to G-od for the long life and health of the selior governor 
who had such regard for distressed orphans and virgins, she 
hurried out of court with the pui’se grasped in both her hands, 
first looking, however, to see if the money it contained was 
silver. 

As soon as she was gone Sancho said to the cattle dealer, 
whose tears were already starting and whose eyes and heart 
wore following his purse, *‘Good fellow, go after that woman 
and take tho purse from her, by force even, and come back with 
it here; ” and he did nob say it to one who was a fool or deaf, 
for the man was off at once like a flash of lightning, and ran to 
do as he was bid. 

All the bystanders waited anxiously to see the end of the 
case, and presently both man and woman came back at even 
closer grips than before, she with her petticoat up and tho purse 
in the lap of it, and he struggling hard to take it from her, but 
all to no purpose, so stout was the woman’s defense, she all the 
while crying out, “Justice from God and tho world I see here, 
seflor governor, the eliamolcssness and boldness of this villain, 
who in the middle of the town, in the middle of tho street, 
wanted to take from me the purse your worship bade him 
give me.” 

“And did he take it?” asked tho governor. 

“ Take it ! ” said the woman ; “ I’d let my lifo be taken from 
me sooner than the purse. A pretty child I’d be I It’s another 
sort of cat they must throw in my face, and not that poor scurvy 
knave. Pincers and hammers, mallets and chisels, would not 
get it out of my grip; no, nor lions’ claws; the soul from out 
of my body first T’ 

“She is right,” said the man; “I own myself beaten and 
powerless; I confess I haven’t the strength to take it from her; ” 
and he let go his hold of her. 
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Upon this the governor said to the woman, “ Let me see that 
purse, my worthy and sturdy friend.” She handed it to him 
at once, and the governor retuimed it to the man, and said to 
the unforced mistress of forco, “Sister, if you had shown as 
much, or only half as much, spirit and vigor in defending your 
body as you have shown in defending that purse, the strength 
of Hercules could not have forced you. Be off, and God speed 
yon, and bad luck to you, and don’t show your face in all this 
island, or within six leagues of it on any side, under pain of 
two hundred lashes ; be ofC at once, I say, you shameless, cheat- 
ing shrew.” 

The woman was cowed and went off disconsolately, hanging 
her head; and the governor said to the man, “I-Ionest man, go 
home with your money, and God speed you; and for the future, 
if you don’t want to lose it, see that you don’t take it into your 
head to yoke with anybody.” The man thanked him as olumsily 
as ho could and 'went his way, and the bystanders were again 
filled with admiration at their new governor’s Judgments and 
sentences. 

Next, two men, one apparently a farm laborer, and the other 
a tailor, for ho had a pair of shears in Ids hand, presented tliem- 
solves before him, and the tailor said, “Sehor governor, this 
laborer and I come before your worship by reason of this honest 
man coming to my shop yesterday .(foi* saving everybody’s 
presence I’m a passed tailor, God be thanked), and putting a 
piece of cloth into my hands and asking me, ‘Seflov, will there 
be enough in this cloth to make me a cap?’ Measuring the 
cloth I said there would. He inobably suspected — as I sup- 
posed, and I supposed right — that I wanted to steal some of 
the cloth, led to think so by his own roguery and the bad opinion 
people have of tailors; and ho told me to see if there would be 
enough for two. I guessed what he would be at, and I said 
‘yes.’ He, still following up his original unworthy notion, 
wont on adding cap after cap, and 1 'yes ’ after ‘yes,’ until we 
got as far as five. Ho has just this moment come for them 5 and 
I gave them to him, but he won’t pay me for the making; on 
the contrary, he calls upon me to pay or else return his 
cloth.” ^ 

“la all this true, brother?” said Sanoho. 

"Yes, soflor,” replied the man; “but will your worship 
make him show the five caps he lias made ino?” 

“ With all my heart,” said the tailor; and drawing his hand 
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from under hia cloalc Le allowed five oaj^ siuclc upon the five 
fingers of it, and said, “There are the five caps this good man 
asks for; and by God and upon my conscience I haven’t a scrap 
of cloth left, and I’ll let the work be examined by the inspeotois 
of the trade.” 

All present laughed at the number of cap)8 and the novelty 
of the suit ; Sancho set himself to think for a moment, and then 
said, “It seems to me that in this case it is not necessary to 
deliver long-winded arguments, but only to give offhand the 
judgment of an honest man; and so my decision is that the 
tailor lose the making and the laborer the cloth, and that 
the caps go to the prisoners in the jail, and let there be no 
more about it,’* 

If the previous decision about llio cattle dealer’s purse 
excited the admiration of the bystanders, fcliis provoked their 
laughter; however, the governor’s ordei’s wf^i’e after all exe- 
cuted, All this, having been, taken down by his chronicler, 
was at once dispatched to tlie duke, who was looking out for it 
with great eagerness; and here lot us leave the good Sancho; 
for his master, sorely troubled in mind by Altisidora’s music, 
has pressing claims upon us now. . . . 

The history says that from the justice court they carried 
Sanoho to a sumptuous palace, whore in a spacious chamber 
there was a table laid out with royal magnificence. The 
clarions sounded as Sancho entered the room, and four pages 
came forward to present him with water for his hands, which 
Sancho received with great dignity. The musio ceased, and 
Sancho seated himself at the head of the table, for there was 
only that seat placed, and no more than the one cover laid. A 
personage, who it appeared afterwards was a physician, placed 
himself standing his side with a whalebone wand in his 
hand. They then lifted up a fine white cloth covering fruit 
and a groat variety of dishes of different sorts ; one who looked 
like a student said grace, and a page put a laced bib on Sanoho, 
while another who played the part of head carver placed a dish 
of fruit before him. But hardly had he tasted a morsel when 
the man with tha-wand touched tho ifiato with it, and they took 
it away from before him with the utmost celerity. The oarver, 
however, brought him another dish, and Sancho proceeded to 
try it; but before he could got at it, not to say taste it, already 
the wand had touched it and a page had carried it ofi with the 
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same promptitude as the fruit. Saneho, seeing this, was puz- 
zled, and looking from one to another asked if this dinner was 
to be eaten after the fashion of a jugglery trick. 

To this lie with the wand replied, “It is not to be eaten, 
sehor governor, except as is usual and customarj^ in other 
islands wliore there are governors. I, seSor, am a physician, 
and I am paid a salary in this island to serve its governors as 
such, and I have a much greater regard for their health than 
for my own, studying day and night making m5’’8elf acquainted 
with the governor’s constitution, in order to be able to cure 
him when lie falls sick. The cliief thing I have to do is to 
attend at his dinners and suppers and allow him to eat what 
appears to lua to be fit for him and keep fi*ora him what I think 
will do him harm and be injurious to his stomachj and there- 
fore I ordered that plate of fruit to be removed as being too 
moist, and that other dish I oidered to be removed as being too 
hot and containing many spices that stimnlato thirst; for he 
who drinks much kills and consumes the radical moisture 
wherein life consists.” 

“Well then,” said Saucho, “that dish of roast partridges 
there that seems so savory will not do me any harm.” 

To this the physician replied, “Of those my lord the gov- 
ernor shall not eat bo long as I live.” 

“ Wily so?” said Saneho. 

“Because,” replied the doctor, “our master Hippooratea, 
the polestar and beacon of medicine, says in one of hia aphorisms 
omnis saturatio mala^ ^^erdids autem pessima^ which means ‘all 
repletion is bad, but tliat of partridge is the worst of all. ’ ” 

“In that case,” said Saneho, “let sefior doctor see among 
the dishes that are on the fable what will do me most good and 
least harm, and let me eat it, without tapping it with his stick ; 
for by the life of the governor, and so may God suffer me to 
enjoy it, but I’m dying of hunger; and in spite of the doctor 
and all lie may say, to deny me food ia the way to take my life 
instead of prolonging it.” 

“Your worship is right, seilor governor,” aaid the physi- 
cian; “and therefore your womhip, I consider, should not eat 
of those stewed rabbits there, because it is a Jurry kind of food ; 
if that veal were not roasted and served with pickles, you might 
try it; but it is out of the question.” 

“That big dish that is smoking farther off,” said Saneho, 
“seems to me to be an olla podrida, and out of the diversity of 
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things ill such ollas, I can’t fail to light upon something tasty 
and good for me.” 

said the doctor; “far from us be any such base 
thought! There is nothing in the world less nourishing than 
an olla podrida; to canons, or rectors of colleges, or peasants’ 
weddings with your ollas podridas, but let us have none of 
them on the tables of governors, where everything that is pres- 
ent should he delicate and refined; and the reason is that 
.always, everywhere and by everybody, simple medicines are 
more esteemed than compound ones, for we cannot go wrong 
ill those that are simple, while in tlio compound we may, by 
merely altering the quantity of tho things composing them. 
But what I am of opinion the governor should eat now in order 
to preserve and fortify his health is a hundred or so of wafer 
cakes and a few thin slices of conserve of quinces, which will 
settle his stomach and help his digestion.” 

Sanoho on hearing this tlirew himself back in his chair and 
surveyed tho doctor steadily, and in a solemn tone asked him 
what his name was and where ho had studied. 

lie replied, “My name, seflor governor, is Doctor Pedro 
Reoio de Aguoro, I am a native of a place called Tirteafuera, 
which lies between Caracuel and Almodbvar del Campo, on 
the right-hand side, and I have the degree of doctor from the 
university of Osuna.” 

To which Sanoho, glowing all over with rage, returned: 
“ Then let Doctor Pedro lleoio de Mal-aguero, native of Tirtea- 
fuera, a place that’s on the right-hand side as we go from 
Caracuel to Alinod(5var del Campo, gindiiate of Osuna, get out 
of my presence at once; or 1 swear by the sun I’ll take a cudgel, 
and by dint of blows, beginning with him, I’ll not leave a 
doctor in the whole island; at least of those I know to bo 
ignorant; for as to learned, wise, sensible physicians, them I 
will reverence and honor as divine persons. Once more I say 
let Pedro Reoio get out of this or I’ll take this chair I am sit- 
ting on and break it over his head. And if they call mo to 
account for it, I’ll clear myself by saying I served God in kill- 
ing a bad doctor — a general executioner. And now give me 
something to eatror else take your government; for a trado 
that does not feed its master is not worth two beans.” 

The doctor was dismayed when ho saw the govornor in such 
a passion, and ho would have made a Tirteafuera out of tho 
room but that tho same instant a post horn sounded in tho 
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street; and the carver putting his head out of the window 
turned round and said, “ It‘s a courier from my lord the duke, 
no doubt with some dispatch of importance.” 

The courier came in all sweating and flurried, and taking 
a paper from his bosom, placed it in the governor’s hands. 
Sancho handed it to the major-domo and bade him read the 
superscription, which ran thus: — 

To Don Sanoho Panza^ (governor of the Island of Baratariat into 
Ms own hands or those of his secretary. 

Sancho when he heard this said, “Which of you is my 
secretary?” “I am, seflor,” said one of those present, “fori 
can read and write, and am a Biscayan.” “With that addi- 
tion,” said Sancho, “you might be secretary to the emperor 
himself 5 open this paper and see what it says,” The newborn 
secretary obeyed, and having read the contents said the matter 
was one to be discussed in private. Sancho ordered the cham- 
ber to bo cleared, the major-domo and the carver only remaining j 
so the doctor and the others withdrew, and then the secretary 
read the letter, which was as follows: — 

It has come to my knowledge, Sefior Don Sancho Panza, that 
certain enemies of mine and of the island are about to make a furi- 
ous attack upon it some night, I know not when. It beliooves you 
to be on the alert and keep watch, that they surprise you not I 
also know by trustworthy spies that four persons have entered the 
town in disguise in order to take your life, because they stand in 
dread of your great capacity j keep your eyes open and take heed 
who approaches you to address you, and eat nothing that is presented 
to you. I will take care to send you aid if you find yourself in dif- 
ficulty, but in all things you will act as may be expected of your 
judgment. Prom this place, the sixteenth of August, at four in the 
morning. 

Your friend, 

Thh Duke. 

Sancho was astonished, and those who stood by made believe 
to be 80 too, and turning to the major-cloieo he said to him, 
“ What we have got to do first, and it must be done at once, is 
to put Doctor Reoio in the lockup; for if any one wants to kill 
me it is he, and by a slow death and the worst of all, which is 
hunger.” 
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“liikewise,” said the carver, “it is my opinion your worship 
should not eat anything that is on this table, for the whole was 
a present from some nuns; and as theysa}--, ‘behind the cross 
there’s the devil.’” 

“I don’t deny it,” said Sancho; “so for the present give 
me a piece of bread and four pound or so of grapes; no poison 
can come in them; for the fact is I can’t go on without eating; 
and if we are to be prepared for these battles that are threaten- 
ing ua we must be well provisioned; for it is the tripes that 
carry the heart and not the heart the tripes. And you, secre- 
tary, answer my lord the duke and tell him that all his com- 
mands shall be obeyed to the letter, as he directs j and say from 
me to my lady the duchess that I kiss her hands, and th.at I 
beg of her not to forget to send my letter and bundle to my 
wife Teresa Panza by a messenger; andl will takoitas agreat 
favor and will nob fail to serve her in all tha^inay lie within 
my power; and as you are about it you may inclose a Iciss of 
the hand to my mastor Don Quixote that he may see I am 
grateful bread; and as a good sccretaiy and a good Biscayan 
you may add whatever you like, and whatever will come in 
best; and now take away this cloth and give me something to 
eat, and I’ll be ready bo meet all the spies and assassins and 
enchanters that may come against me or my island. ” 

At this instant a page entered saying, “ Here is a farmer on 
business, who wants to speak to your lordship on a matter of 
groat importance, he says.” 

“It’s very odd,” said Sancho, “the ways of these men on 
business; is it possible they can bo such fools as not to see that 
an hour like this is no hour for coming on business? Wo who 
govern and we who are judges — -are we not men of flesh and 
blood, are wo not to be allowed the time required for taking 
rest, unless they’d have us mado of marble? By God and on 
my oonscience, if the govoriinient remains in my hands (which 
I have a notion it won’t}, I’ll bring more than one man on 
business to order. However, tell tlvis good man to come in ; 
but take care first of all that he is not some spy or one of my 
assassins.” 

“No, my lord,” said the page, “for he looks like a simple 
fellow, and either I know very little or he is as good as good 
bread.” 

“There is nothing to be afraid of,” said the major-domo, 
“for we are all hero.” 
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“Would it be possible, carver,” said Saucbo, “now that 
Doctor Pedro Recio is not here, to let me eat something solid 
and substantial, if it were even a piece of bread and an onion ? ” 

“To-night at supper, "said the carver, “the shortcomings 
of the dinner shall be made good, and your lordship shall be 
fully satisfied and contented.” 

“ God grant it,” said Sanclio. 

The farmer now came in, a well-favored man that one might 
see a thousand leagues oif was an honest fellow and a good 
soul. The first thing he said was, “Which is the sefior gov- 
ernor here?" 

“Which should it be,” said the secretary, “blithe who is 
seated in the chair?” 

“Then I humble myself before him,” said the farmerj and 
going on his knees he asked for Iiis hand, to kiss it. Sanoho 
refused it, and bade him stand up and say what he wanted. 
The farmer obeyed, and then said, “J am a farmer, sefior, a 
native of Miguelturra, a village two leagues from Ciudad 
Real.” 

“Another Tii'teafuera I” said Sanoho; “say on, brother; I 
know Miguelturia very well, I can tell you, for it’s not very 
far from my own town.” 

“The case is this, sefior,” continued the farmer, “that by 
God’s mercy I am married with tbe leave and license of the 
holy Roman Catholic Church; I have two sons, students, and 
the younger is studying to become bachelor, and the elder to 
he licentiate; I am a widower, for my wife died, or more prop- 
erly speaking, a bad doctor killed her on my hands, giving her 
a purge when she was with child; and if it had pleased God 
that the child had been born, and was a boy, I would have put 
him to study for doctor, that be might not envy his brothers 
the bachelor and the UceuUate.” 

“ So that if your wife had not died, or had not been killed, 
you would not now be a widower,” said Sanoho. 

“No, sefior, certainly not,” said the farmer. 

“We’ve got that much settled,” said Sancho; “get on, 
brother, for it’s more bedtime than business time.” 

“Well then,” said the farmer, “this so^ of mine who is 
going to be a bachelor fell in love in the said town with a 
damsel called Clara Perlerina, daughter of Andres Perlerino, 
a very rich farmer, and this name of Perlerines does not come 
to them by ance,stry or descent, but because all the family are 
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paralytics, and for a better name tliey call them Pelerines, though 
to tell the truth the damsel is as fair as an Oriental pearl, and 
like a flower of the field, if you look at her on the right side; 
on the left not so much, for on that side she wants an eye that 
she lost by smallpox; and though her face is thickly and 
deeply pitted, those who love her say they are not pits that are 
there, but the graves where the hearts of her lovers are buried. 
She is so cleanly that not to soil her face she carries her nose 
turned up, as they say, so tlmt one would fancy it was running 
away from her mouth; and with all this she looks extremely 
well, for she boa a wide mouth; and but for \yanting ten or a 
dozen teeth and grindem she might compare and compete with 
the coineliest. Of her lips I say nothing, for they are so fine 
and thin that, if Ups might be reeled, one might make a skein 
of them; but being of a different color from ordinary lips they 
are wonderful, for they are mottled, blue, green, and purple — 
let my lord the governor pardon mo for painting so minuioly 
the oharma of her who some time or other will be my daughter; 
for I love her, and I don’t find her amiss.” 

“Paint what you will,” said Sancho; “I enjoy your paint- 
ing, and if I had dined there could bo no dessert more to my 
taste than your portrait.” 

“That I have still to famish,” said the farmer; “but a time 
may come when we may be able if we are not now; and I can 
tell you, seflor, if I could paint her gracefulness and Iior tall 
figure, it would astonish you; but that is impossible because 
she is bent double with her knees up to her mouth; but for all 
that it is easy to see that if she could stand up she’d knock her 
head against the ceiling; and she would have given her hand 
to my bachelor ere this, only that she oau’t stretch it out, for 
it’s contracted ; but still one can soe its elegance and fine make 
by its long furrowed nails.” 

“That will do, brother,” said Sancho; “oonsider you have 
painted her from head to foot; what is it you want now? Como 
to the point without all this beating about the bush, and all 
these scraps and additions.” 

“I want your worship, seflor,” said the farmer, “to do me 
the favor of giving me a letter of recommendation to the girl’s 
father, begging him to be so good as to lot this marriage take 
place, as wo are not ill-matched either in the gifts oC fortune 
or of nature; for to tell the tmth, sonor governor, my son is 
possessed of a devil, and there is not a day but the evil spirits 
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torment him three or fonr times; and from having once fallen 
into the fire, he hf^ liia face puckered up like a piece of parch- 
ment, and hia eyes watery and always running; but he has the 
disposition of an angel, and if it was not for belaboring and 
pommeling himself he’d be a saint.” 

“ la tliere anything else you want, good man ? ” said Sancho. 

“There’s another thing Td like,” said the farmer, “but I’m 
afraid to mention itj however, out it must, for after all I can’t 
let it be rotting in my breast, come what may. I mean, seSor, 
that I’d like your worship to give me tinea hundred or six hun- 
dred ducats as a help to my bachelor’s portion, to help him in 
setting up house, I mean; for they must, iu short, live by them- 
selves, without being subject to the interferences of their 
fathefs-in-law.” 

“Just see if there’s anything else you’d like, ’’said Sancho, 
“and don’t hold-. back from mentioning it out of boshfiilness or 
modesty.” 

“No, indeed tliero is not,” said the farmer. 

The moment lie said this the governor started to his feet, 
and seizing the chair he had been sitting on exclaimed, “By 
all that’s good, you ill-bred, boorish Don Bumpkin, if you don’t 
get out of this at once, and hide yourself from my sight, I’ll 
lay your head open with this chair. You whoreson rascal, you 
devil’s own painter, and is it at this hour you come to ask me 
for six hundred ducats! How should I have them, you stink- 
ing brute? And why should I give them to you if I had them, 
you knave and blockhead? What have I to do with Miguel- 
turra or the whole family of the Perlerines ? Get out, I say, or 
by the life of my lord the duke I’ll do as I said, You’re not 
from Miguelturra, but some knave sent here from hell to tempt 
me. Why, you villain, I have not yet had the government half 
a day, and you want me to have six hundred ducats alreadyl ” 

The carver made signs to the farmer to leave the room, 
which he did with his head down, and to all appearance in 
terror lest the governor should cany his threats into effect, for 
the rogue knew very well how to play his part. 

Op what happened Sanoho in makings the Round op 
HIS Island. 

We left the great governor angered and irritated by that 
portrait-painting rogue of a farmer who, instructed % the 
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major-domo, as the major-domo was by the duke, tried to prac- 
tice upon liimj be, however, fool, boor, and clown as ho was, 
held hia own against them all, saying to those round him and 
to Doctor Pedro Reoio, who as soon as the private business of 
the duke’s letter was disposed of had returned to the room; 
“Now I SOQ plainly enough that judges and governors ought to 
be and must be made of brass not to feel the importunities of 
the applicants that at all times and all seasons insist on being 
heard, and having their business dispatched, and their own 
affairs and no others attended to, oome what may ; and if the 
poor judge does not hear them and settle the matter — ^ either 
because he oannot or because that is not the time set apart for 
heaving them — forthwith they abuse him, and run him down, 
and gnaw at his bones, and even pick holes in his pedigree. 
You silly, stupid applicant, don’t be in a hurryj wait for the 
proper time and season fordoing business} don’t come at dinner 
hour, or at bedtime} forjudges ai-e only flesh and blood, and 
must give to Nature what she naturally demands of them] all 
except myself, for in my case I give her nothing to eat, tlmnks 
to Seilor Doctor Pedro Reoio Tirteafuera here, who would have 
me die of hunger, and declares that death to be lifej and the 
same sort of life may God give him and all his kind — I mean 
the bad doctors} for the good ones deserve palms and laurels.” 

All who knew Sanoho Panza were astonished to hear him 
speak so elegantly, and did not know what to attribute it to 
unless it were that office and giuvo responsibility either smarten 
or stupefy men’s wits. At last Doctor Pedro Reoio Aguero of 
Tirteafuera promised to let him have supper that night, though 
it might be in oontraventioii of all the aphorisms of Hippocrates. 
With tills the governor was satisfied and looked forward to the 
approach of night and supper time witli groat anxiety; and 
though time, to his mind, stood still and made no progress, 
nevertheless the hour he so longed for came, and they gave him 
a beef salad with onions and some boiled calves’ feet rather far 
gone. At this he foil to with groater relish than if they Imd 
given him franoolins from Milan, pheasants from Rome, veal 
from Sorrento, partridges from Moron, or geese from Lavajos, 
and turning to th^doctor at supper he said to him, “Look here, 
seflor doctor, for the future don’t tiwible yourself about giving 
me dainty things or choice dishes to eat, for it will be only 
taking my stomacli off its hinges; it is accustomed to goat, cow, 
bacon, hung boef, turnips, and onions; and if by any clumoo it 
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ia given these palace dishes, ih receives them squeamishly, and 
sometimes with loathing. Wliat the head carver had best do 
is to serve me with what they call oUas podvidas (and the 
rottener they are the better they smell); and ho can i3ut what- 
ever he likes into them, so long as it is good to eat, and I’ll 
bo obliged to him, and will requite him some day. But let 
nobody play pranks on me, for either we are or we are not; let 
us live and eat in peace and good-fellowship, for when Grod 
sends the dawn, he sends it for all. I mean to govern this 
island without giving up a right or taking a bribe; let every 
one keep his eye open, and look out for the arrow; for I can 
tell Uiem Hhe devil’s in Cautillana,’ and if they drive me to 
it they’ll see something that will astonish them. Nay I make 
yourself honey and the flies will eat you.” 

“Of a truth, seSor governor,” said the carver, “your wor- 
ship is in the of it in oveiything you have said; and I 
promise you iu the name of all the inhabitants of this island 
that they will serve your worship with all zeal, affection, and 
good will, for the mild kind of government you have given a 
sample of to begin with, leaves them no ground for doing or 
thinking anything to your worship’s disadvantage.” 

“That I believe,” said Sancho; “and they would bo great 
fools if they did or thought otherwise; once more I say, see to 
my feeding and niy Dapple’s, for that is the great point and 
what is most to the purpose; and when the hour comes let us 
go the rounds, for it is iny intention to purge this island of all 
manner of unoloanness and of all idle good-for-nothing vaga- 
bonds; for I would have you know, my friends, that lazy idlers 
arc the same thing in a State as the drones in a hive, that eat 
up the honey tho industrious bees make. I mean to protect 
the husbandman, to preserve to the gentleman his ijrivileges, 
to reward the virtuous, and above all to respect religion and 
honor its ministers. Wliat say you to that, my friends? Is 
there anytliing in what I say, or am I talking to no pur- 
pose?” 

“There is so much in what yoUr worship says, senor 
governor,” said the major-domo, “that I am filled with wonder 
when I see a man like your worship, entire^ without learning 
(for I believe you have none at all), say such things, and so full 
of sound maxims and sage remarks, very different from what 
was expected of your worship’s intelligence by those who sent 
ua or by us who came here. Every day we see something new 
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in this world; jolces become realities, aud the jokers find the 
tables turned upon them.” 

Night came, and with the permission of Doctor Pedro Recio, 
the goYornor had supper. They then gob ready to go tlie rounds, 
and he started with the major-domo, the secretary, the head 
carver, the chronicler charged with recording his deeds, and 
alguacils and notaries enough to form a fair-sized squadron. 
In the midst marched Sancho with his staff, as fine a sight as 
one could wish to see, and but a few streets of the town had 
been traversed when they heard a noise os of a clashing of 
swords. They hastened to the spot, and found that the com- 
batants were but two, who seeing the authorities approaching 
stood still, and one of them exclaimed, “Help, in the name of 
God and the kingl Are men to be allowed to rob in the mid- 
dle of this town, and rush out and attack people in the very 
streets ? ” 

“Be calm, niy good man,” said Sancho, “and tell me what 
the cause of this quarrel is; for I am tiro governor.” 

Said tho other combatant, “SeQor governor, I will tell you 
in a very few words. Your worship must know that this gen- 
tleman has just now won more than a thousand reals in that 
gambling house opposite, and God knows how. I was there, 
and gave more than one doubtful point in his favor, very much 
against what my consoience told nio. Ho made off with his 
winnings, and when I made sure ho was going to give me a 
crown or so at least by way of a present, as it is usual and cus- 
tomary to give men of quality of my sorb who stand by to see 
fair or foul play, and back up swindles, and prevent quarrels, 
ho pocketed liis money and loft the house. Indignant at this 
I followed him, and speaking him fairly and civilly asked him 
to give me if it were only eight reals, for he knows I am an 
honest man and that I have neither profession nor property, for 
my imrenls never brought me up to any or left mo any; but 
the rogue, who is a greater thief than Caous and a greater 
sharper thau Andradilla, would nob give me more tliaii four 
reals ; so your worship may see how little shame and consoience 
he lias. But by my faith if you had nob come up I’d have made 
him disgorge his winnings, and he’d have learned what the 
range of the steelj^ard was.” 

“ What say you to this ? '* asked Sancho. The other replied 
that all his antagonist said was true, and that he did not choose 
to give liiiii more than four reals because he very often gave him 
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monejs and that those who expected presents ought to he civil 
and take what is given them with a cheerful countenauco, and 
not make any claim against winnei's unless they know them for 
certain to be sharpera and their winnings to be unfairly won; 
and that there could be no better proof that he himself was an 
honest man than his having refused to give anything; for 
sharpers always pay tribute to lookers-on who know them. 

" This is true,” said the major-domo ; “ let your worship con- 
sider what ia to be done with these men.” 

“What ia to be done,” said Sanclio, “is this; you, the 
winner, he you good, bad, or indifferent, give this assailant of 
yours a hundred reals at once, and you must disburse thirty 
more for the poor prisoners; and you who have neither profes- 
sion nor property, and hang about the island in idleness, take 
these hundred reals now, and some time of the day to-morrow 
quit the island under sentence of banishment for ten years, and 
under pain of Completing it in another life if you violate the 
sentence, for Pll hang you on a gibbet, or at least the hangman 
will by ray orders; not a word from either of you, or Til make 
him feel my hand.” 

The one paid down the money and the other took it, and 
the latter quitted the island, while the other went home ; and 
then the governor said, “ Either I am not good for much, or 
I’ll get rid of these gambling houses, for it strikes me they are 
very mischievous.” 

“This one at least,” said one of the notaries, “your worship 
will not be able to get rid of, for a great man owns it, and what 
he loses every year is beyond all comparison more than what 
he makes by the cards. On the minor gambling houses your 
worship may exercise your power, and it is they that do most 
harm and shelter the most b,are£ac6d practices ; for in the houses 
of lords and gentlemen of quality the notorious sharpers dare 
not attempt to play their tricks; and as the vice of gambling 
has become common, it is better that men should play in houses 
of repute than in some tradesman’s, where they catoh an unlucky 
fellow in the small hours of the morning and skin him alive. ” 

“ I know already, notary, that there is a good deal to be said 
on that point,” said Sanoho. 

And now a tipstaff came up with a youn^man ia his grasp, 
and said, “Seflor governor, this youth was coming towards us, 
and as soon as he saw the officers of justice he turned about and 
ran like a deer, a sure proof that ho must be some evil doer; I 
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ran after Mm, but had it not been that lie stumbled and fell, 
I should never have caught him/* 

“What did you run for, fellow?” said Sanolio. 

To which the young man replied, “Sehor, it was to avoid 
answering all the questions officers of justice iJUt.” 

“What are you by tmde?” 

“A weaver.” 

“And what do you weave?” 

“Lance heads, with your worship’s good leave.” 

“You’re facetious with mel You plume yourself on being 
a wag? Very good j and where wore you going just now ? ” 

“To take the air, seSor.” 

“And where does one talce tho air in this island? ” 

“Where it blows.” 

“Good! your answers are very much to tho points you are 
a smart youth; but take notice that I am tho air, and that I 
blow upon you astern, and send you to jail.*^ Ho there! lay 
hold of him and take him off; I’ll make him sleep there to-uight 
without air.” 

“By God,” said tho young man, “your worship will make 
me sleep in jail just as soon as make mo king.” 

“Why shan’t I make thee sleep in jail?” said Sanoho. 
“ Have I nob the power to arrest thee and release thee whenever 
Hike?” 

“All the power your womhip has,” said tho young man, 
“won’t be able to niako me sleep in jail.” 

“How? notable!” said Sancho; “take him away at once 
where he’ll sec his mistake with his own eyes, even if Lho jailor 
is willing to exert his iutorestod generosity on his behalf; for 
I’ll lay a penalty of two thousand ducats on him if ho allows 
him to stir a step from tho prison.” 

“That’s ridiculous,” said the young man; “tlie fact is, all 
the men on earth will not make mo sleep in prison.” 

“ Tell mo, you devil,” said Sanoho, “have you got any angel 
that will deliver you, and take off tlio irons I am going to order 
them to put upon you?” 

“Now, sofior governor,” said the young man, in a sprightly 
manner, “ let us 1^ reasonable and come to tho point. Granted 
your worship may order me to be taken to prison, and have 
iron.s and chains put on me, and to bo shut up in a cell, and 
may lay heavy penalties on tlie jailer if he lots me out, and tliai 
he obeys your orders ; still, if I don’t choose to sleep, and choose 
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to remain awake all night without closing an eye, will your 
worship with all your power be able to make me sleep if I don’t 
choose?” 

“No, truly,” said the secretary, “and the fellow has made 
his point.” 

“So then,” said Sanoho, “ it would be entirely of your own 
choice you would keep from sleeping; not in opposition to my 
will?” 

“No, senor,” said the youth, “certainly not.” 

“Well then, go, and God be with you,” said Sanchoj “be 
off home to sleep, and God give you soimd sleep, for I don’t 
want to rob you of It; bub for the future, let mo advise you, 
don’t joke with the authorities, because you may come across 
some one who will bring down the joke on your own skull.” 

The young man went his way, and the governor continued 
his round, and shortly afterwards two tipstaffs came np with a 
man in custody, and said, “Setter governor, this person, who 
seems to bo a inau, is not so, but a woman, and not an ill- 
favored one, in man’s clothes.” Tliey raised two or throe 
lanterns to her face, and by their light they distinguished the 
features of a woman to all appearance of the age of sixteen or 
a little more, with her hair gathered into a gold and green silk 
net, and fair as a thousand pearls. They scanned hor from 
head to foot, and observed that sho had on red silk stockings 
with garters of wdiite tatfefcy bordered with gold and pearl; her 
breeches were of green and gold stuff, and under an open jacket 
or jerkin of the same site wore a doublet of the finest white and 
gold cloth; her shoes were white and such as men wear; she 
carried no sword at her belt, but only a richly ornamented 
dagger, and on her fmgem she had seveiul handsome rings. In 
short, the girl seemed fair to look at in the eyes of all, and 
none of those who beheld her knew her; the people of the town 
said they could not imagine who she was, and those who wero 
in the secret of the jokes that were to be practiced upon Sancho 
were the ones who were most surprised, for this incident or 
discovery had not been arranged by them; and they watched 
anxiously to see how the affair would end. 

Sancho was fascinated by the girl’s beau.ty, and he asked 
her who she was, where she was going, and -s^at had induced 
her to dress herself in that garb. She with her eyes fixed on 
the ground answered in modest confusion, “I cannot tell you, 
sefior, before so many people what it is of such oonsei^uence to 
23 
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me to have kept secret; one thing I wish to bo known, that I 
am no thief or evil doer, but only an unhappy maiden whom 
the power of jealousy has led to break tlu’ough the respect that 
is due to modesty.” 

Hearing this the major-domo said to Sancho, “Make the 
people stand back, sefior governor, that this lady may say what 
she wishes with less embarrassment.” 

Sancho gave the order, and all excejrt the major-domo, the 
head carver, and the secretary fell back. Finding herself then 
in the presence of no more, the damsel went on to say, “I am 
the daughter, sirs, of Pedro Perez Mazorca, the wool farmer of 
this town, who is in the habit of coming very often to my 
father’s house.” 

“That won’t do, seriora,”saicl the major-domo ; “for I know 
Pedro Porez very well, and I know he has no child at all, either 
son or daughter; and besides, though you say ho is your father, 
you add then that ho comes very often to yoifi' father’s house.” 

“I have already noticed that,” said Sancho. 

“I am confused just now, sir's,” said the damsel, “and I 
don’t know what I am saying; but the truth is that I um the 
daughter of Diego de la Liana, whom you must all know.” 

“Ay, that will do, ’’said the major-domo ; “fori know Diego 
de la Liana, and know that ho is a gentleman of position and 
a rich man, and that ho has a son and a daughter, and that since 
ho was left a widower nobody in all this town can speak to hav- 
ing seen his daughter’s face; for ho keeps her so closely shut 
up that lie does not give oven the sun a chanoo of seeing hor; 
and for all that report says she ia extremely beautifuls” 

“It is true,” .said the damsel, “and I am that daughter; 
whether report lies or not as to my beauty, you, sirs, will liavo 
decided by this lime, as you have seen me;” and with this sho 
began to weep bitterly. 

On seeing this the socretaiy leant over to the head carver’s 
ear, and said to him in a low voice, “Something sorious has no 
doubt happened this poor maiden, tliatshe goes wandering from 
liome ill such a dress and at such an hour, and one of her rank 
too.” “ There can be no doubt about it,” returned tho carver, 
“ and moreover her tears confirm your suspicion. ” Sancho gave 
hor tho best coCifort ho could, and entreated hor to tell thorn 
without any fear what had liappened her, as they would all 
earnestly and liy every means in tlieir power endeavor to roliovo 
her, 
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“The fact ia, siva/* said she, “that my father has kept me 
shut up these ten yem, for so long is it since the earth received 
ray mother. Mass is said at home in a sumptuous chapel, and 
all this time I have seen but the sun in the heaven by day, and 
the moon and the stare by night; nor do I know \Yhat streets 
are like, or plazas, or churches, or even men, except my father 
and a brother I have, and Pedr-o Perez the wool farmer; whom, 
because he camo frequently to our house, I took it into my head 
to call my fathei*, to avoid naming my own. This seclusion 
and the restrictions laid mDon my going out, were it only to 
church, have been keeping me unhappy for many a day and 
month past; I longed to see the world, or at least the town 
whore I was born, and it did not seem to me that this wish was 
inconsistent with the i-esi)cct maidens of good quality should 
have for themselves. When I heard them talking of bullfights 
taking place, and_pf javelin games, and of acting plays, I asked 
my brother, who is a year younger than myself, to tell me what 
sort of things these were, and many more that I had never seen j 
he explained them to me as well as he could, but the only effect 
was to kindle in me a still stronger desire to see them. At 
last, to out short the story of luy ruin, I begged and entreated 

my brother — 0 that I had never made such an entreaty “ 

And once more she gave way to a buret of weeping. 

“Proceed, sofiora,” said the major-domo, “and finish your 
story of what has happened to you, for your words and tears are 
keeping us all in suspense.” 

“I Imvo but little more to say, though many a tear to shed,” 
said the damsel; “for ill-plaoed desires can only bo paid for in 
some such way.” 

The maiden’s beauty had made a deep impression on the 
head carver’s heart, and ho again raised his lantern for another 
look at her, and thought they were not tears she was shedding, 
but seed pearl or dew of the meadow; nay, ho exalted them 
still higher, and made Oriental pearls of them, and fervently 
hoped her misfortune might not he so groat a one as her tears 
and sobs seemed to indicate. The governor was losing patience 
at the length of time the girl was taking to tell her story, and 
told her not to keep them waiting any longer for it was late, 
and there still remained a good deal of the town to be gone 
over. 

She, with broken sobs and half-suppressed sighs, wont on to 
say: “My misfortune, my misad venture, is simply this, that I 
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entreated my brother to dress me up as a man in a suit of his 
clothes, and take me some night, when, our father was asleep, 
to see the whole town; lie, overcome by my entreaties, con- 
sented, and dressing me in this suit and himself in clothes of 
niiiio that fitted him as if made for him (for he has not a hair 
on hia chin, and might pass for a very beautiful young girl), 
to-night, about an hour ago, more or less, we loft the house, 
and guided by our y'outhful and foolish impulse we made the 
circuit of the whole town, and then, as wo were about to return 
home, we saw a great troop of people coming, and my brother 
said to mo, ‘ Sister, this must be the round, stir your feet and 
put wings to them, and follow me as fast as you can, lest they 
recognize us, for that would be a bad business for us j ’ and so 
saying ho turned about and began, I cannot say to run, but to 
fly; in less than six paces I fell from fright, and then the officer 
of justice came up and carried me before yoiy: worsliips, where 
I find uiysolf put to shame before all these people as whimsical 
and vicious.” 

“So then, seflora,”said Sancho, “no other mishap has be- 
fallen you, nor was it jealousy that made you leave homo, as 
you said at the beginning of your story?” 

“Nothing has happened me,” said she, “nor was it jeal- 
ousy that brought me out, but merely a longing to see the 
■world, which did not go beyond seeing tire streets of this 
town.” 

The appearance of the tipstaffs with her brother in custody, 
whom one of them had overtaken as lie ran away from his sister, 
now fully confirmed the truth of what the damsel said. Ifo had 
nothing on but a rich petticoat and a short blue damask cloak 
with fine gold lace, and his head was unoovered and adorned 
only with its own hair, which looked like rings of gold, so 
bright and curly was it. The governor, the major-domo, and 
the carver went aside with liiiii, and, unlieard by his sister, 
asked him how he came to he in that dress, and he with no less 
shame and embarrassment told exactly the same story as his 
sister, to the great delight of the enamored carver; tho gov- 
ornor, however, said to them, “In truth, young lady and gen- 
tleman, this ha^tbeen a very childish affair, and to explain your 
folly and rashness there was no necessity for all this delay and 
all these tears and sighs; for if you had said wo are so-and-so, 
and WQ escaped from our father’s house in this Avay in order to 
ramble about, out of mere curiosity and with no other object, 
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there would have been an end of the matter, and none of these 
little sobs and tears and all the rest of it/’ 

“That is true,” said the damsel, “but you see the confusion 
I was in was so great it did not let me behave as I ought.” 

“No harm has been done,” said Saneho; “come, we will 
leave you at your father’s house; perhaps they will not have 
missed you; and another time don’t be so childish or eager to 
see the world ; for a respectable damsel and a broken leg should 
keep at home ; and the woman and the hen by gadding about 
are soon lost; and she who is eager to see is also eager to be 
seen; I say no more.” 

The youth thanked the governor for his kind offer to take 
them liome, and they directed their steps towards the house, 
whioh was not far off. On reaching it the youth threw a pebble 
up at a grating, and immediately a woman servant who was 
waiting for them came down and opened the door to them, and 
they went in, leaving the party marveling as much at their 
grace and beauty as at the fancy they had for seeing the world 
by night and without quitting the village; wliich, however, 
they set down to their youth. 

The head carver was left with a heart pierced through and 
through, and he made up his mind on the spot to demand the 
damsel in marriage of her father on the morrow, making sure 
she would not be refused him, as he was a servant of the duke’s ; 
and even to Sanoho ideas and schemes of marrying the youth 
to his (laughter Sanohica suggested themselves, and he I'esoived 
to 02)€n the negotiation at the proper season, persuading him* 
self tliat no husband could be refused to a governor’s daughter. 
And so the night’s round came to an end, and a couple of days 
later the government, whereby all his plans were overthrown 
and swept away, as will be seen farther on. 

Of the Progress op Sancjho’s Government, and Other 
Such Entertaining Matters. 

Day came after the night of the governor’s round, — a night 
which the head carver passed without sleeping, bo full were 
his thoughts of the face and air and beautv of the disguised 
damsel, while the major-domo spent what was left of it in writ- 
ing an account to his lord and lady of all Sanoho said and did, 
being as much amazed at his sayings as at his doings, for there 
was a. mixture of shrewdness and simplicity in all his words 
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and deeds. The senor governor got up, and by Doctor Pedro 
Recio’s directions they made him break hia fast on a little con- 
serve and four sups of cold water, whicli Sancho would have 
readily exchanged for a piece of bread and a bunoh of grapes ; 
but seeing there was no help for it, lie submitted with no Utile 
sorrow of heart and discomfort of stomach, Pedro Reoio having 
persuaded him that light and delicate diet enlivened tho wits, 
and that was what was most essential for persons placed in com- 
mand and in responsible situations, where they have to employ 
not only the bodily powem but those of the mind also. 

By means of this sophistry Sancho was made to endure 
hunger, and hunger so keen that in his heart ho cursed tho 
government, and even him who had given it to him; however, 
with his hunger and his conserve ho undertook to deliver judg- 
ments that day, and tho first thing that came before him was a 
question that was .submitted to him by a strajiger, in tho pres- 
ence of the major-domo and the other attendants, and it was in 
these words : “Soflor, a largo river separated two districts of 
one and the same lordship — will your worship please to pay 
attention, for the case is an important and a rather knotty one ? 
Well then, on this river there was a bridge, and at one end of 
it a gallows, and a sort of tribunal, where four judges com- 
monly sat to administer the law which the lord of the river, 
the bridge and the lordship had enacted, and which was to this 
effect, ‘If any cue crosses by this bridge from one side to the 
other he shall declare on oath where ho is going and with what 
object; and if he swears truly, he shall bo allowed to pass, bat 
if falsely, he shall, without any remission, be put to death for 
it by hanging on the gallows erected tliore.’ Though the law 
and its severe penalty wero known, many persons crossed, but 
in their declarations it was easy to see at once they were telling 
tho trutli, and tho judges lot them pass free. It happened, 
however, that one man, when they came to take his declaration, 
swore and said that by the oath he took he was going to die 
upon tliat gallows that stood there, and nothing else. Tho 
judges held a consultation over the oath, and they said, ‘If we 
lot this man. pass free he has sworn falsely, and by the law he 
ought to die; bu^if we hang him, as he swore he was going to 
die on that gallows, and therefore swore tho truth, by the same 
law he ought to go free. It is asked of your woivdiip, sefior 
governor, what are the judges to do with this man ? For tlioy 
are still in doubt and perplexity,* and having heard of your 
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worsliii^’s acute and exalted intellect, they have sent me to 
entreat your worship on tlieir behalf to give your opinion on 
this very intricate and puzzling ease.” 

To this Sancho made answer, “Indeed those gentlemen the 
judges that send you to me might have spared themselves the 
trouble, for I have more of tlio obtuse than the acute in me; 
however, repeat the case over again, so tliat I may understand 
it, and then perhaps I may be able to hit the point,” 

The querist repeated again and again what he had said 
before, and then Sancho said, “It seems to me I can set the 
matter right in a moment, and in this way: the man swears 
that he is going to die upon the gallows; but if he dies upon 
it, he has sworn the truth, and by the law enacted deserves to 
go free and pass over the bridge; but if they don’t hang him, 
then he has sworn falsely, and by the same law deserves to be 
hanged.” 

“It is as the seSor governor says,” said the messenger; 
“ and as regards a complete comprehension of the case, there is 
nothing left to desire or hesitate about.” 

“Well, then, I say,” said Sancho, “that of this man they 
should let pass the part that has sworn truly, and hang the part 
that has lied; and in this way the conditions of the passage 
will be fully complied with.” 

“But thou, sefior governor,” replied the querist, “the man 
will have to be divided into two parts*, and if he is divided of 
course ho will die; and so none of the requirements of the law 
will be earried out, and it is absolutely necessary to comply 
with it.” 

“Look here, my good sir,” said Sancho; “either I’m a num- 
skull or else there is the same reason for this passenger dying 
as for his living and passing oyer tho bridge ; for if the truth 
saves him the falsehood equally condemns him; and that being 
tho case it is my opinion you should say to the gentlemen who 
sent you to me that as the arguments for condemning him and 
for absolving him arc exactly balanced, they should let him pass 
freely, as it is always more praiseworthy to do good than to do 
evil ; this I would give signed with my name if I knew how to 
sign ; and what I have said in this case is j,uot out of iny own 
head, but one of the many precepts my master Don Quixote 
gave me the night before I left to become governor of this 
island, that came into my mind, and it was this, that when 
there was any doubt about the justice of a case I should lean to 
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mercyj and ib is God's will tliat I should recollect it now, for 
it fits this case as if it was made for it.” 

“That is truo,”said the major-domo; “and I maintain that 
Lycurgus himself, avIio gave laws to the Lacedmmonians, could 
not have pronounced a better decision than the great Panzaliag 
given; let the morning’s audienco close with this, and I will 
see that the seflor governor has dinner entirely to his liking.” 

“That's all I ask for — fair play,” said Sancho; “giveino 
my dinner, and then let it rain cases and questions on me, and 
I’ll dispatch them in a twinkling.” 

The major-domo kept lus word, for he felt it against his 
conscience to kill so wise a governor by hunger; particularly 
ns he intended to have done with h‘un that same night, playing 
off the last joke he was commissioned to practice upon him. 

It came to pass, then, that after he had dined that day, in 
opposition to the rules and aphorisms of Poctb^ Tirteafueva, as 
they were taking away tlie cloth there came a courier with a 
Utter fi'om Don Quixote for the governor. Saneho ordered the 
secretary to read it to himself, and if there was nothing in it 
that demanded secrecy to read it aloud. The secretary did so, 
and after he bad skimmed the contents he said, “ It may well 
be read aloud, for what Seilor Don Quixote Avrites to your wor- 
ship deserves to be printed or written in letters of gold, and it 
is os follows.” 

DON QUIXOTE OF LA JlANOITA^S LETTER TO flANOHO PAN2A, 
QOVEBirOR OF THE ISLAND OP BARATARIA. 

When I was expecting to hear of thy stupidities and bliuiderfl, 
friend Sancho, I have received intelligonGO of thy displays of good 
sense, for which I give special thcanks to Heaven that can raise the 
poor from the dunghill and of fools to make wise man. They tell 
me thou dost govern as if thou wert a man, and art a man as if thou 
wert a beast, ao great is the humility wherewith thou dost comport 
thyself. But I would havo ihoo bear in mind, Sancho, that very 
often it is filting and necessary for the anUiority of office to resist 
the humility of the heart; for the seemly array of one wlio is in- 
vested with grave duties should bo such, as they roynire and not 
measured by Avhat his own humble tastes may lead him to prefer. 
Bress well; a stick dressed, up does not look like a stick; I do not 
say thou shouldst wear trinkets or fine raiment, or that being a 
judge thou shouldst dress like a soldier, but that thou shouldst 
array thyself iu the apparel thy office requires, and that at the same 
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time it be neat and handsome. To ivin the good will of the people 
thou governest there are two things, among others, that thou must 
do; one is to be civil to all (this, however, I told thee before) and 
the other to take care that food be abundant, for there is nothing 
that vexes tlie heart of the poor jnore than hunger and high prices. 
Make not many proclamations} but those thou makest take care that 
they be good ones, and above all tliat they be observed and carried 
out; for proGlamationa that are not observed are the same as if they 
did not exist} nay, they encourage the idea that the prince who had 
the wisdom and authority to make them had not the power to en- 
force them; and laws that tlireaten and are not enforced come to be 
like the log, tlie king of the frogs, that frightened them at first, but 
that in time they despised and mounted upon. Be a father to vir- 
tue and a stepfather to vice. Be not always strict, nor yet always 
lenient, but observe a mean between these two extremes, for in that 
is the aim of wisdom. Visit the jails, tho slaughterhouses, and 
the market places; for the presenoe of the governor is of great iia- 
portanoe in such places; it comforts the prisoners who are in liopes 
of a speedy release, it is the bugbear of the butchers who have then 
to give just weight, and it is the terror of the market ■women for 
the same reason. Let it not be seen that thou art (oven if per- 
ohfluce thou art, which I do not believe) covetous, a follower of 
women, or a glutton; for when tho people and those that have deal- 
ings witli thee become aware of thy special weakness they will bring 
their batteries to bear upon thee in that quarter, till they have 
brought thee down to the depths of perdition. Consider and recon- 
sider, con and con over again, the advice and the instructions I gave 
thee before thy departure honoe to thy government, and thou wilt 
see tliat in them, if thou dost follow them, thou hast a lielp at hand 
that will lighten for thee the troubles and difilculties that beset gov- 
ernors at overy step. Write to thy lord and lady and show thyself 
grateful to them, for ingratitude is the daughter of pride, and one 
of the greatest sins we know of; and ho who is grateful to those 
who have been good to him shows that he will be so to G-od also 
who has bestowed and still bestows so many blessings upon him. 

My lady the duchess sent off a messenger with tliy suit and 
another present to thy wife Teresa Panza; we expect the answer 
every moment. I have been a little indisposed through a certain 
cat scratching I came in for, not very much to tho benefit of my 
nose; but it was nothing; for if there are enchanters who maltreat 
me, there are also some who defend me. me know if the 
major-domo who is with thee had any share in the Trifaldi perform- 
ance, as thou didst suspect; and keep me informed of everything 
that happens to thee, as the distance is so short; all the more as I 
am thinking of giving over very shortly this idle life I am now lead- 
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iug, for I was not born for it. A tiling lias occurred to mo which 
I <am inclined to think will put me out of favor with the duko and 
duchess j but though I am sorry for it I do not care, for after all I 
must obey my calling rather than their pleasure, in accordance with 
the common saying, amicus PlatOj aed magis arnica veritas. I quote 
this Latin to thee because I conclude that since thou hast been a 
governor thou wilt have learned it. Adieu; God keep thee from, 
being an object of pity to any one. 

Thy friend, 

Don Quixote oi' La Manoiia. 

Sanoho listened to the letter witli great attention, and it 
was praised and considered wise by all who heard it; ho then 
rose lip from table, and calling his seorotury shut himself in 
with him in his own room, and without putting it off any longer 
set about answering his master Don Quixote at once; and he 
bade the seoretaiy write dow'n what he told Jii^i without adding 
or suppressing anything, -which ho did, and the answer was to 
the following effect. 

SANOirO panda’s letter to don QUIXOTE OP LA MANOJIA. 

The pressure of business is so great upon me that I havo no 
time to scratch my head or even to cut my nails ; and I wear them 
so Ion g — God send a remedy for it. T say this, master of my goul, 
that you may not bo surprised if I liave not until now sent you word 
of how I faro, well or ill, in this govcrniuonb, in which I am suffor- 
ing more hunger than wlien wo two were wandering through tlio 
woods and wastes. 

My lord the duke wrote to mo tho other day to warn me that 
oortaiu spies had got into this island to kill inoj but up to tho pres- 
ent I have not found out any except a certain doctor wlio receives a 
salary in this town for killing all tlio governors that come horoj ho 
is called Doctor Pedro Eecio, and is from Tirteafuora; so you see 
what a namo he has to make me dread dying under his hands. This 
doctor says of himsolC that ho does not euro diseases when tliero are 
any, Init prevents them coming, and tho medicines he uses arc diet 
and more diet, until lio hrings one down to bare boiie.s; as if lean- 
ness -svas not worse than fever. 

In short he is killing me Avith hunger, and I am dying mysedf 
of vexation; for -vflien I thought I was coining to tliis goyornmont 
to get my meat hot and my drink cool, and tako my case between 
liolland sheets on feather beds, I find I hare coino to do pcuanee as 
if I was a liormit; and as I don^t do it willingly I suspect that in 
the end the devil will carry mo off. 
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So far I havo not handled any dues or fcalcen any bribes, and I 
don’t know what to think of itj for hero they tell mo that the gov- 
ernors that como to this island, before entering it have plenty of 
money either given to them or lent to them by the people of the 
town, and that this is the usual custom not only here but with all 
who enter upon governments. 

Last night going the rounds I came upon a fair damsel in man’s 
clothes, and a brother of hers dressed as a woman; my head carver 
has fallen in love with the girl, and has in his own mind chosen her 
for a wife, so he says, and I havo chosen the youth for a son-in- 
lawj to-day we are going to explain our intentions to the father of 
the pair, who is one Biego de la Liana, a gentleman and an old 
Christian as mueli as you please. 

I have visited the market places, as your worship advises me, 
and yesterday I found a stall keeper selling new hazelnuts and 
proved her to have mixed a bushel of old empty rotten nuts with a 
bushel of new; I confiscated the whole for the children of the 
charity school, w’lio will know how to distinguish tliem well enough, 
and I soutonoed her not to com© into th© market place for a fort- 
night; they told me I did bravely. lean tell your worship it is 
commonly said in this town tliat there are no people wots© than the 
market women, for they are all barefaced, unconscionable, and im- 
pudent, and I can well believe it from what I havo seen of them in 
other towns. 

I am very glad my lady th© duchess has written to my wife 
Teresa Pauza and sent her the present your worship speaks of; and 
I will strive to showmy.self grateful when the time comes; kiss her 
hands for mo, and toll her I say she has not tlirown it into a sack 
with a hole in it, as she will see in the end. I should not like your 
worship to have any difference with my lord and ladj', for if you 
fall out with them it is plain it must do me liarm; and as you give 
mo advice to be grateful it Avill not do for your worship not to be 
so yourself to those who have sliown you such kindness, and by 
whom you have been treated so hospitably in their castle. 

That about tho cat scratching I don’t understand; but I suppose 
it must be one of the ill turns the wicked enchanters ax© always 
doing your worship ; when we meet I shall know all about it. I 
^Yish I could send yoni* worship soraothlng; but I don’t know what 
to send, unless it be some voiy curious clyster pipes, to worlc with 
bladders, that they make in this island; but if the office remains 
with mo I’ll find out something to send, oneway or another. If 
my wife Teresa Pauza writes to me, pay the postage and send me 
the letter, for I have a very great desire to hear how my liouse and 
wife and olnldren ai’o going on. And so, may G-od deliver your 
worship from evil-mindod enchanters, and bring mo well and peace- 
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fully out of this govei'ument, which I doubt;, for I expect to take 
leave of it and my life together, from the ^yay Doctor Pedro Keoio 
treats me. 

Your worship’s servant, 

Sancuo Panza this Governor. 

The secretary sealed tlie letter, and immediately dismissed 
the courier ; and, tln^e who were carrying on the joke against 
Sanoho, putting tlieir heads togothci'j arriiugccl how ho was to 
be dismissod from the government/ Saiioho spent the afternoon 
in drawijig up certain ordinances relating to the good govern- 
ment of what he fancied the island j and he ordained that there 
were to be no provision huckstei-s in tlie State, and that men 
might import wine into it from any place tliey pleased, provided 
they declared the quarter it came from, so that a price might be 
put upon it according to its quality, reputation, and the estima- 
tion it was hold inj and ho tliat watered Jhs wine, or ohangod 
the name, was to forfeit his life for it. He reduced the prices 
of all mannov of shoes, boots, and stockings, but of shoes in par- 
tiovilar, as they seemed to him to run cxtmvagantly high. lie 
established a fixed rate for servants’ wages, which were becom- 
ing recklessly exorbitant. He laid extremely heavy penalties 
upon those who sang lowd or loose songs oithor by day or night. 
He decreed that no blind man should sing of any miraclo in 
verse, unless he could produce authentic evidence that it was 
true, for it was his opinion tliat most of those the blind men 
sing are trumped up, to the detriment of tho true ones. He 
established and created an alguacil of the poor, not to harass 
them, but to exaiiiino them and see whether they really wore 
soj for many a sturdy thief or drunkard goes about under cover 
of a make-believe crippled limb or a sham soro. In a word, he 
made so many good rules tlmt to this day they aro prosorved 
there, and are called The comtitMliow of tM great governor 
Saneho Panza. . . . 

And now, lo and behold the page who had carried the lettora 
and presents to Teresa Panza, the wife of the governor Sauoho, 
entered tho hall ; and the duke and duchess were very well pleased 
to see him, being ^anxious to know tho result of his journey; 
but when tliey asked him the page said in reply that he could 
not give it before so many people or in a few words, and begged 
their excellencies to be pleased to let it wait for a private oppor- 
tunity, and in tho mean time aniuso themselves with ilioso lot- 
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tersj and taking out the letters he placed them in the duchess’ 
hand. One boro by way of address, Letter for my lady the 
Liwhess So-and-so^ of 1 don't know whe)^ ; and the other, To my 
husband Sanoho Panza^ governor of the isluiul of BaratariUf whom 
G-od prosper longer thm me. The duchess’ bread would not 
bake, aa tho saying is, until she had read her letter; and having 
looked over it herself and seen that it might be read aloud for 
the duke and all present to hear, she read out as follows; — 


TERESA PANZA’s LETTER TO THE DUCHE&SL 

The letter your highness wrote me, my lady, gave rae great 
pleasure, for indeed I found it very welcome. The string of coral 
beads is very fine, and my husband’s hunting suit does not fall sliort 
of it. All tliia village is very much pleased that your ladyship has 
made a governorjDf my good man Sanoho; though nobody will be* 
lieve it, xmrticular'Iy the curate, and Master Nicholas the barber, and 
the bachelor Samson Carrasco; but I don’t care for that, for so long 
as it is true, as it is, they may all say what they like ; thovigh, to tell 
the truth, if the coral beads and tlie suit had not come I would not 
have behoved it either; for in this village everybody thinks ray bus- 
baud a numskull, and except for governing a flock of goats, they 
cannot fancy what sorb of government he can be fit for. God grant 
it, and direct him according as ho sees his children stand in need of 
it. I am resolved witli your worship’s leave, lady of my soul, to 
make the most of this fair day, and go to Court to stretch myself at 
ease in a coach, and make all those I have envying me already burst 
their eyes out ; so I beg your excellence to order my husband to send 
me a small trifle of money, and to let it be something to speak of, 
because one’s expenses are heavy at the Court; for a loaf costs a real, 
and meat thirty jnaravedis a pound, which is beyond everything; 
and if he does not want me to go let him toll mo in time, for ray feet 
are on the fidgets to be off ; and my friends and neighbors tell me 
that if my daughter and I make a figure and a brave show at Court, 
my husband will come to be known far more by me than I by him, 
for of course plenty of people will ask, “Who are those ladies in 
that coach?” and some servant of mine will answer, “The wife and 
daughtor of Sancho Panza, governor of the island of Barataria;” 
and in this way Sanoho will become known, and I’ll be thought well 
of, and “to Rome for everything.” I am as ve^ed as vexed can be 
that they have gathered no acorns this year in our village; for all 
that I send your highness about half a peck that I went to the wood 
to gather and pick out one by one myself, and I could find no bigger 
ones’, I V7i8h. they were os big as oatcich eggs. 
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Let not your high mightiness forget to write to inej and I will 
take care to answer, and let yon know how I am, and whatever news 
there may be m this place, where I remain, praying our Lord to 
have your highness in his keeping and not to forget me. 

Sancha, my daughter, and luy son, kiss your worship’s hands. 

She who would rather see your ladyship than write to yon, 

Your servant, 

Teresa Panza. 

All wore greatly amused by Teresa Panza’s letter, but par- 
tieulai'ly the duko and duchess*, ai\d the duchess asked Don 
Quixote’s opinion whether tlioy might open the letter that had 
come for the governor, which she suspected must be very good. 
Don Quixote said that to gratify them he would open it, and 
did so, and found that it ran as follows :-~ 


TERESA panza’s LBTT15R TO ITER HUSBAND SANCHO PANZA. 

I got thy letter, Sancho of my soul, and I pyomiso the© and 
swear as a Catholic Christian that I was within two fingers’ breadth 
of going mad, I was so happy. I can tell thee, brother, wlien I caino 
to hear that thou wort a goveruev I thought I should have dropped 
dead with pure joy ; and thou knowest they say sudden joy kills as 
well as great sorrow; and as for Sanohica thy daughter, she leaked 
from sheer happiness. I had before me tho suit thou didst scud me, 
and the coral beads my lady the duchess sent me round my neok, 
and the letters in my hands, and there was the be.arer of them stand- 
ing by, and in spite of all this I verily behoved and thought that 
what I saw and Jiandled was all a dream; for who could have 
thought that a goatlieal would come to bo a governor of islands ? 
Thou knowest, my friend, what iny mother used to say, that one 
must live long to see much; I say it because I expect to see more if 
I live longer ; for I don’t expect to stop until I see thee a farmer of 
taxes or a collector of revenue, whicli aro offlcos where, though tho 
devil carries off those who niako a bad uso of them, still they make 
and handle money. My lady the duchess will tell thee the desire I 
have to go to tho Court; consider the matter and let me know thy 
pleasure ; I will try to do honor to thee by going in a coach. 

Neither tho curate, nor tho harbor, nor the bachelor, nor even 
the sacristan, can l^elievo that thou art a governor, and they say the 
whole thing is a delusion or an enohantmeut alfair, like everything 
belonging to thy master Don Quixote; and Samson says ho must go 
in search of thee and th’ivo the govornnienfc out of thy head and the 
madness out of Don Quixote’s skull; I only laugh, and look at my 
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string of beads, and plan, out the dress I am going to make for our 
daughter out of thy suit. I sent some acorns to my lady the duch- 
ess j I -wish they had been gold. Send mo some strings of pearls if 
they are in fashion in that island. Here is the news of the village : 
La Beirueoa has married her daughler to a good-for-nothing painter, 
who came here to paint anything that might turn np. The council 
gave him an order to paint his Majesty's arms over the door of the 
townhall } he asked two ducats, which they paid him in advance j 
he worked for eight days, and at the end of them had nothing 
painted, and then said he had no tui-n for painting such trifling 
things; he returned the money, and for all that has married on the 
pretense of being a good workman ; to be sure he has now laid aside 
liis paint brush and taken a spade in hand, and goes to the held like 
a gentleman. Pedro Lobo’s son has received the first orders and 
tonsure, with the intention of becoming a priest. Minguilla, Mingo 
Silvato’s granddaughter, found it out, and has gone to law with him 
on the score of having given her promise of marriage. Evil tongues 
say she is with clyld by him, but he denies it stoutly. There are no 
olives this year, and there is not a drop of vinegar to bo had in the 
whole village. A company of soldiers passed through here; when 
they left they took away with them three of the girls of the village; 
I will not tell thee who they are; perhaps they will com© back, and 
they will bo sure to find those who will take them for wives with 
all thsiv blemishes, good or bad. SancUica is making bone lace; she 
earns eight maravedis ajlay clear, which she puts into a money box 
as a help towards house furnishing; but now that she is a governor’s 
daughter thou wilt give her a portion without her working for it. 
The fountain in the plaza has run dry. A flash of lightning struck 
the gibbet, and I wish they all lit there. I look for an answer to 
this, and to know thy mind about my going to the Court; and so, 
God keep thee longer tlian mo, onus long, for I would not leave thee 
in this world without me. 

Thy wife, 

Teresa Panza. 


The letters were applauded, laughed over, relished, and 
admired; and thcHj as if to put the seal to the business, the 
oomior arrived, bringing the one Sauoho sent to Pon Quixote, 
and this, too, was read out, and it raised some doubts as to the 
governor’s simplicity. The duohess witlidiw to hear fi’om the 
page about his adventures in Sancho’e vill^,ge, which he nar- 
rated at full length without leaving a single ciroumstanco 
unmentioned. Pie gave her the acorns, and also a cheese which 
Teresa had given him as being particularly good and superior 
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to those of Tronchon. The clticliess received it with greiitest 
delight, in which wo will leave her, to describe the end of the 
government of tlie great Sanoho Panza, flower and mirror of all 
governors of islands. 


Op the Troublous End and Termination Sanojio 
Panza’s Government came to. 

To fancy that in this life anytliing belonging to it will 
remain forever in the same state, is an idle fancy; on the con- 
trary, in it everything seems to go in a circle, I mean round 
and round. The spring succeeds tlie summer, the summer tlie 
fall, the fall the autumn, the autumn the winter, and the winter 
the spring, and so time rolls with never-ceasing wheel. Man’s 
life alone, swifter than time, speeds onward to its end without 
any hope of renewal, save it be in that other Pfe which is end- 
less and boundless. Thus saith Oid Hamefc the Mahometan 
philosopher; for thcro are many that by the light of nature 
alone, without the light of faith, have a comprehension of the 
fleeting nature and instability of llris present life and the end- 
less duration of that eternal life we hope for; but our author is 
here speaking of tho rapidity with which Sanoho’s government 
came to an end, melted away, disappeared, vanished as it wore 
in smoko and shadow. For as he lay in bed on the night of the 
seventh day of his government, sated, not with bread and wine, 
but with delivering judgments and giving opinions and making 
laws and proclamations, just as sloop, in spite of hunger, was 
beginning to close his eyelids, ho heal'd such a noise of bell 
ringing and shouting that one would have fancied the whole 
island was going to the bottom. He sat up in bed and remained 
listening intently to try if he could make out what could be tho 
cause of so great an uproar; not only, howevor, was he unable 
to discover what it was, but as countless drums and trumpets 
now helped to swell the din of the bells and shouts, he was 
more puzzled than ever, and filled with fear and teiTor; and 
getting up he put on a pair of slipper’s because of tho dampness 
of the floor, and without throwing a dressing gown or anything 
of the kind over Hm he rushed out of the door of his room, just 
ill time to see approaching along a corridor a band of more than 
twenty persons with lighted torches and naked swords in their 
hands, all ahouting out, “To arms, to arms, soflor governor, to 
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arms! The cneray is in the ishand in countless numbers, and 
we are lost unless your skill and valor come to our support.” 

Keeping up this noise, tumult, and uproar, they came to 
where Sancho stood dazed and bewildered by what ho saw aud 
heard, and as they ap; foached one of them called out to him, 
” Arm at once, your lordship, if you would not have yourself 
destroyed and the wdiole island lost.” 

“ What have I to do with arming? ’* said Sancho. “ What 
do I know about arms or supports? Better leave all that to 
my master Don Quixote, who will settle it and make all safe 
in a trice; for I, sinner that I am, God help me, don’t under- 
stand these scuffles.” 

“Ah, sehor governor,” said another, “wlmt slackness of 
mettle this is I Arm youmelf; hero are arms for you, offensive 
and defensive; oome out to the plaza and be our leader and 
captain; it falls upon you by right to be so, for you are our 
governor.” 

“Arm me then, in God’s name,” said Sancho, and they at 
once produced two large shields they had come provided with, 
aud placed them upon him over his shirt, without letting him 
put on anything else, one shield in front and the other behind; 
and passing his arms through openings they had made, they 
bound him tight with ropes, so that there he was walled and 
boarded up as straight as a spindlo and unable to bend his knees 
or stir a single step. In his hand they placed a lance, on which 
he leant to keep himself from falling, and as soon as they had 
him thus fixed, they bad© him march forward and lead them on 
and give them all courage; for with him for their guide and 
lamp and morning star, they were sure to bring their business 
to a successful issue. 

“How am I to march, unlucky being that I am?” said 
Sanoho, “when I can’t stir my kneecaps, for these boards I 
have bound so tight to my body won’t let me. What you must 
do is to carry me in your anus, and lay mo across or set me 
uiu’iglit in some postern, and I’ll hold it either with this lance 
or with my body.” 

“On, sefior governor! ” cried another, “it is fear more than 
the boards that keeps you from moving; make haste, stir your- 
self, for there is no time to lose; the cnemy-is increasing in 
numbers, the shouts grow louder, and the danger is pressing.” 

Urged by these exhortations and reproaches the poor gov- 
ernor made an attempt to advanco, but fell to the ground with 

24 
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auoli a crash that he fanoieclhe had broken, himself all to pieces. 
There he lay like a tortoise inclosed in its shell, or a side of 
bacon between two kneading troughs, or a boat bottom up on 
the beach 5 nor did tlie gang of jokers feel any compassion for 
him when they saw him down; so far from that, extinguishing 
their torches they began to shout afresh and to renew the calls 
to arms with such energy, ti’anipling on poor Sauoho, and slash- 
ing at him over the shield with their swords in such a way that, 
if he had not gatliered himself together and made himself small 
and drawn in his head between the shields, it would have fared . 
badly with the poor governor, as, squeezed into that narrow 
Gomyaas, he lay, sweating aud sweating again, and commending 
lumael! with all his heart to God to dcUver him from his present 
peril. Some stumbled over him, other’s fell upon him, and one 
there was who took up a position on top of him for some time, 
and from thence as if from a watchtower issued orders to the 
ti'ooirs, shouting out, “Here, our sidel Here the enemy is 
thickest I I-Iold the breach there I Shut that gale I Barricade 
those ladders 1 Herewith your stinkpots of pitch and resin, 
and kettles of boiling oill Block the streets with feather 
bodsl ” In short, in his arclor ho mentioned every little thing, 
and every implement and engine of war by means of which an 
assault upon a city is warded off, while the bruised and battered 
Sanoho, who heard and suffered all, was saying to himself, “ 0 
if it would only please tlio Lord to let the island be lost at onco, 
and I could see myself cither dead or out of this torture 1” 
Heaven heard his prayer, and when he least expected it he hoard 
voices exclaiming, “Victory, victory! The enemy retreats 
beaten! Come, seflor governor, get up, and come and enjoy 
the victory, and divide the spoils that have boon won from tlio 
foe by tho might of that invincible arm.” 

“Lift me up,” said tho wretched Sancho, in a woe-bogone 
voice. They helped him to rise, and as soon as he was on his 
feet he said, “The enemy I have beaton you may nail to my 
forehead; I don’t want to divide the spoils of the foo, I only 
beg and entreat some friend, if I have one, to give mo a sup of 
wine, for I’m parched with thirst, and wipe mo dry, for I’m 
turning to water^” 

They I'ubbed'iiim down* fetched him wine, and unbound tho 
shields, and he seated himself upon his bed, and with fear, 
agitation, and fatigue he fainted away. Those who had been 
concerned in tho joke wore now sorry they had pushed it so 
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fai’ ; however, the anxiety his fainting away had caused them 
was relieved hy his returning to himself. He asked what 
o’clock it was; they told him ib was just tlayhreak. He said 
no more, and in silence began to di’ess himself, while all watched 
him, waiting to see what tlie haste with which he was ioutting 
on his clothes meant. 

He got himself dressed at last, ami then, slowly, for ho was 
sorely bruised and could not go fast, ho jn'oceeded to the stable, 
followed by all who were pi*escnfe, and going up to Dapple 
embraced him and gave him a loving kiss on the forehead, and 
said to him, not without tears in his eyes, Come along, com- 
rade and friend and partner of my toils and sorrows ; when I 
was with you and had no cares to trouble me except mending 
your liarness and feeding your little carcass, happy were my 
hours, my days, and my years; but since I left you, and mounted 
the towers of ambition and pride, a tliousand miseries, a Ihou- 
saud troubles, and four tliousand anxieties have entered into 
my soul;” and all tho while he ^Yas speaking in this strain ho 
was fixing the pack saddle on the ass, without a word from 
any one. Then having Dapple saddled, he, with groat pain and. 
difficulty, got up on liim, and adthessing himself to the major- 
domo, the secretary, tho head carver, niid l^edro Rocio the doctor, 
and several others who stood by, ho said, “Make way, gentle- 
men, and let me go back to my old freedom ; let ino go look for 
my past life, and raise myself up from this present death. I 
was not horn to he a governor or proteet islands or cities from 
the enemies that choose to attack them. Plowing and digging, 
vine dressing and pruning, are more in my way than defending 
provinces or kingdoms. Saint Peter is very well at Rome; I 
mean each of us is best following the trade ho was born to. A 
reaping hook fits my hand better than a governor’s scepter; Pd 
rather have my fill of gazpacho than bo subject to the misery of 
a meddling doctor who kills me witlv hunger, and I’d rather 
lie in summer under the shade of an oak, and in. winter wrap 
myself in a double sheepskin jacket in freedom, than' go to bed 
between holland sheets and dress in sables under tho restraint 
of a government. God be wifcli your worships, and toll my lord 
the duke that ‘naked I was born, naked I find ih^self, I neitlier 
lose nor gain ; ’ I mean that without a farthing I came into this 
government, and witliout a farthing I go out of it, very differ- 
ent from the way governors eommonly leave other islands. 
Stand aside and let me go; I liave to plaster myself, for I he- 
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lieve every one of my ribs is crushed, thanks to tho enemies 
that have been trampling over mo to-night.” 

“That is unnecessary, seHor governor,” said Doctor Recio, 
“ for I ■will give your worship a draught against falls and bruises 
that will soon make you as sound and strong as ever; and as for 
your diet I promise your •worship to behave bettor, and let you 
eat plentifully of whatever you like.” 

“You speak late,” said Sancho. “I’d as soon turn Turk as 
stay any longer. Those jokes won’t j>ass a second time. By 
God, I’d ns soon 3*eimin in this government, or talce another, 
even if it was offered me between two plates, as fly to heaven 
without wings. I am of the breed of the Panzas, and they are 
every one of tliem obstinate, and if they once say ‘odds,’ odds 
it must he, no matter if it is evens, in spite of all the world. 
Hero in this stable I leave tho ant’s wings that lifted me up 
into the air for the swifts and otlier bircls tomcat mo, and lot’s 
take to level ground and our feet once more; and if they’re not 
shod in pinked shoes of cordovan, they won’t want for rough 
sandals of hemp; ‘every owe to her like,’ and ‘let no one stretch 
his log beyond the length of the sheet; ’ and now let me pass, 
for it’s gro'wing late witli me.” 

To this the major-domo said, “ Seitor governor, wo would let 
your worsliip go ■with all our lioarts, though it sorely grieves 
us to lose you, for your wit and Christian conduct naturally 
make us regret you; but it is ■well known that every governor, 
befom he leaves the placo where ho has been governing, is bound 
first of all to vender au account. Let your worship do so for 
the ten days you have hold tho government, and then you may 
go and the peace of God go with you.” 

“No one can demand it of me,”said Sancho, “but he whom 
my lord the duke .shall appoint; I am going to meet Iiim, and 
to him I will render an exact one ; besides, •when I go forth 
naked as I do, there is no other xu’oof needed to show that I 
have governed like an aiigol.” 

“By God, the great Sancho is right,” said Doctor Recio, “ and 
it is iny opinion we should let him go, for tlio duke will bo 
beyond mcasuro glad to see him.” 

They all agrGed to this, and allowed him to go, first offering 
to hearJiim company and furnish him with all he wanted for 
his own comfort or for Uio journey. Sancho said ho did not 
want anything inoio than a little barley for Dapple, and half a 
choose and half a loaf for himself; for tho distance being so 
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short: there was no occasion for any better or bulkier provaiifc. 
They all embraced him, and lie with tears embraced all of them, 
aiul left them filled with admii'atiou not only at his remarks 
but at his firm and sensible resolution. 

Let us go and bear Sancho company, as mounted on Dapple, 
half glad, half sad, he paced along on his road to join his mas- 
ter, in whose society ho was happier than in being governor of 
all the islands in the world. 




THE BATTLE OF IVRY. ‘ 

By THOMAS BABINGTON MAOAULAY. 

[Thomas Babinotok Macaulay: An English liistoiiaa and essayist; born 
Oolober 25, 1800; bob o£ a. noted phUanthiopiBt and e Quaker lady; died at 
London, December 28, I860. IT® was educated at 'Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and called to the bar, but took to writing for tbo ponodicals and to politics ; 
became famous for historical essays, was a warm advocate of PailiaiDcntary 
lleforai, and was elected to Parliament in 1830. In 18S4 bo was made a member 
of tbo Supremo Logislativo Council for India, miding there till 1836, and making 
tlia working draft of the present Indian Penal Code, lie was Secretary at TVar 
in 1830. The first two volumes of his “ Hlsloiy of England ” were published In 
December, 1843. ills fame rests oven more on his historical essays, his unsur* 
passed speeches, and his “ Lays of Ancient Komo.”] 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whojn all glories arel 
And glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 

Through thy cornfields green, and sunny viues, 0 pleasant land of 
France ! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still are tliey who wrought thy walls annoy. 
Hurrah 1 hurrah ! a single field hath turned the chance of war, 
Hurrah ! hurrah I for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 

(>« 

Oh 1 ho^Y onr hearts wero beating when, at the dawn of day, 

Wo saw tho army of tho League drawn out in. long array; 

With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peors, 

And AppenzeVs stout infantry, and Egraout’s FlftmiBh spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of onr laud; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand i 
And, as wo looked on them, we thought of Seine’s empurpled flood, 
And good Coligiii's hoary liair all dabbled with his blood j 
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And we ciiecl unto the living God, who rules tlic fate of war, 

To fight for flis own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The King is ooine to marshal us, in all his armor drest, 

And ho has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He loolcGcl upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looljed upon Uie traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 
Kight graciously lie ainiJed on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, “ God save our Lord the King I ” 
“And if my standard bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 
And he your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.” 

Hurrah ! tlie foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring oulverin. 

The fiery Luke is pricking fast across Saint Andre’s plain, 

IVith all the hireling cliivaliy of Guoldevs ami Aljnayne. 

Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Oliarge for the golden lilies, — upon them with the lance. 

A thousand .spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-whiio crest; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarro. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath, turned his rein. 
D’Aiimale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail. 
And then we thouglit ojj vengeance, and, all along our van, 
“Romembor Sfc, Bartholojuow! ” was passed from man to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, “ No Frenchman ia my foe : 

Down, down with every foreigner, but lot your brothron go.” 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 

As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarro ? 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France to-day ; 
And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey, 

But W0 of the religion have borne us host in fight; 

And the good Lord of Eosnoy has ta’eii the cornet ^vllitG. 

Our OAvn true Maximilian tire cornoi white hath ta’on. 

The cornet white ^flth crosses black, the flag of false Lorraine. 

Up with it high; unfurl it wide; that all tlie host may know 
How God hath Inunblod the proud house which wrought his church 
such woe. 
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TJien on the ground, Tvhile trumpets sound their loudest point of ^/ar, 
Fling the rad shreds, a footcloth meek foe Henry of Navan*©. 

Hoi maidens of Vienna; ho! matrons of Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 
Ho 1 Philip, send, for Parity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen’s souls. 
Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ; 
Ho ! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night. 

Foe our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave, 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valor of the brave s 
Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are; 

And glory to our sovereign lord, King Henry of NavaiTO. 


LUTHER’S TABLE TALK. 

[Martin Lutuer, Gorman religious lofovmer and translator of tho Bible, 
was born of humble pai'ents at Eisloben, November 10, 1188. Ho was educated 
ftt Elsonach and the University of Erfurt; entered an Anguslinlan monastery ; 
and becaino professor of philosophy at ■WtUoiiborg (1808). When tho Boralul- 
caii TotzGl received a commission to sell indulgences, Xutber drew up nlooty- 
hve propositions condemning the practice and nailed them to the church door 
at IVlttonbei'g. Tor this bold attack on tho ecclesiastical authorities ho was 
denounced as a bovctlc, excommunicated by tho Pope (1620), and svunmened 
to appear at the Plot of Worms, convened in April, 1821. In the presenco of 
a vast audience ho made the celebrated speech which ended with: “ There I 
take my stand. I can do naught else. So help me Qod. Amon.’* On Ms 
return from Worms ho was ostensibly taken prisoner by his friend, the Elector 
of Saxony, and lodged in tho castle of Wartbnrg, where ho roinalned for a year 
and occupied his lime In a translation of tho Now Testament. lie afterwards 
resumed bis university duties at Wittenbotg, and, liavlng renounced his moiiastio 
vows, in 1625 married Katimrina von Bora, an emancipated nun, Ho died at 
Eisloben, Eebvuary 18, 1540. Luther’s works uto very voluminous, partly in 
Latin and partly in German. Among those of more general Interest are bis 
“Tablo Talk,” "Letters,” and “Sermons.” Ilfs translation of tho whole Bible 
(published lu 1684) permanently established tho literary language of Germany.] 


The Devil and his Works. 

The greatest punisbmeut God can inflict on the wicked, 
is when the church, to chastise them, delivers them over to 
Satan, who, with God’s permission, kills them, or makes them 
undergo great calamities. Many devils are in woods, in waters, 
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ill wilderneHaoH, and in dark pool/ places, read/ to imit and 
prcjudiee people; some are also in the tliiok black clouds, 
■wliicii oau3D bail, lightnings, and thundeviugs, and poison tho 
air, tho pastures, ami grounds. When those things happen, 
then the philosophers and physicians say, it is natural, ascrib- 
ing it to the planets, and sliowing X know not what reasons 
for Buoli misfortunes and plagues as ensue. 

Dr. Luther was asked whether the Samuel who appeared 
to king Saul, upon the invocation of the pythoness, as is related 
ill the first Book of Kings, was really the prophet Samuel. The 
doctor answered : “No, ’twas a specter, an evil spirit, assuming 
his foi’in. What proves tJiis is that God, by tho laws of Moses, 
had forbidden man to question the dead j consequently, it must 
have been a demon wlilch presented itself under the form of 
the man of God. In Uko manner, an abbot of Spanlieim, a 
sorcerer, exhibited to the omporor Maximilian all the emperors 
his predecessors, and all tho most celebrated heroes of past 
times, who defiled before him each in tho costume of his time. 
Among thorn wore Alexander the Great and Julius Ccosar. 
Thoro was also tho emperor’s betrothed, whom Clmrlos of 
France stole from him. But thc.so apparitions were all the 
work of tho demon.” 

The devil vexes and harasses the workmen in the mines. 
Ho makes them think they have found fine now veins of silver, 
which, when they have labored and labored, turn out to bo 
mere illusions. Even in open day, on tho surface of tho earth, 
ho causes people to think they see a treasure before them, 
which vanishes when they would piclc it up. At times, treas- 
lu’G is really found, but this is by tho special grace of God. 
I never had any success in tlio mines, but such was God’s will, 
and I am content. 

The emperor Frederic, father of Maximilian, invited a necro- 
mancer to dine with him, and, by his knowledge of magic, turnetl 
his guest’s hands into griiliiis’ claws. Ho then waiiLod him to 
eat, but the man, ashfiincd, hid liis claws under tho table. 

I'le took his revenge, however, for tho jest played upon him. 
He caused it to seem that a loud altorcatioii was going on in 
the courtyard, and when the cinporor put his head out of 
window to see what was the mattoi*, ho, by his art, clapped on 
him a pair of huge stag’s horns, so that tho emperor could not 
get his head into tho room agahi until he had cured tho ucoro- 
inauoer of his disfigurement. “ I am delighted,” said Luther, 
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“ when one devil plagues another.” They are not all, however, 
o£ equal power. 

There was at Nieuburg a magician named Wildferer, who, 
one day, swallowed a countryman, with liis horso and cart. A 
few hours afterwards, man, horse, and cart were all found in a 
slough, some miles off. I Imve heard, too, of a seeming monk, 
who asked a wagoner, that was taking some hay to marlcet, how 
much he would charge to let him eat lus fill of hay? The man 
said, a kroutzer, whereupon the monk sot to work, and had 
nearly devoured the whole load, when the wagoner drove him 
off. 

A man had a habit, whenever ho fell, of saying : “ Devil 
take mo.” He was advised to discontinue this evil custom, lest 
some day the devil should take him at his word. He promised 
to vent liis impatience by some other phrase; but, one day, 
having stumbled, he called upon the devil, in the way I have 
montioned, and ^as killed upon the spot, falling on a sharp- 
pointed piece of wood. 

A pastor, near Torgau, came to Luther, and complained that 
the devil tormented him without intermission. The doctor 
replied : “ He plagues and harasses mo too, but I resist him with 
the arms of faith, 1 know of one person at Magdeburg, who 
put Satan to the rout, by spitting at him ; but this example is 
not to be lightly followed ; for the devil is a presumptuous 
spirit, and not disposed to yield. We run great risk when, 
with him, we attempt more than we can do. One man, who 
relied implioitly on his baptism, when the devil presented him- 
self to him, his head furnished with horns, tore off one of the 
horns 5 but another man, of less faith, who attempted the same 
thing, was killed by the devil.” 

Henning, the Bohemian, asked Dr, Luther why the devil 
bore so furious a hatred to the human race? The doctor 
replied : “ That ought not to surprise you j see what a hate 
prince George bears mo, so that, day and night, he is ever 
meditating how he shall injm'e me. Nothing would delight 
him more than to see me undergo a thousand tortures. If 
such be the hatred of man, what must the hatred of the devil 
be?” 
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Discokd. 

When two goats meet upon a iiaiTow bridge over deep 
water, how do they behave? neither of them can turn bach 
again, neither can pass tiro other, because the bridge is too 
narrow 5 if they should thrust one another, they miglit botli fall 
into the water and bo drowned j nature, then, has taught them 
that if the one lays himself down and permits the otlier to go 
over him, both remain witliout hurt. Even so people should 
rather endure to be trod upon, than to fall into debate and dis- 
cord one with another. 

Sicknesses, and ox? the Causes tiieueoe. 

Wlieii young children ory lu.stily, they grow well and rapidly, 
for through crying, the inembera and veins aro sirctoliod out, 
whioli have no other exorcise. 

Expovicnco has proved the toad to bo onflowcd with vivlu- 
ablo qualities. If you run a stick through tliroo toads, and, 
after having dried tliein in tlio sun, apply Ihejn to any pesti- 
lent tumor, they draw out all the poison, and tlio malady will 
disappear. 

Sleep is a most useful and moat salutary operation of 
nature. Scarcely any minor anuoyanco angers mo Jnoro than 
the being suddenly awalcenod out of a pleasaDit slumber. T 
understand that in Italy they torture poor people by depriving 
them of sleep. ’Tis a torture that cannot long be ondurod. 

I'he physicians in sickness consider only of what natural 
causes tho malady proceeds, and this they euro, or not, witli 
their physic. Hut they see not that often tlio devil cast.s a 
sickiieas upon one without any natural causes. 

Musro. 

I always loved music ; whoso has skill in this art is of a 
good temperament, fitted for all things. We must teach muHio 
in .schools ; a sclioolmastor ought to have skill in nuisio, oi' I 
would not regard him ; neither should wo ordain young men 
as preachers, unless they have boon well oxorci.sGd in musio. 

Learning. 

Luther advised all who proposed to study, in what art 
soever, to read some sure and certain books over and over 
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again 3 for to read many sorts of books produces rather oon- 
fiision than any distinct resnlt j just as those tJiai dwell every- 
where, and remain in no place, dwell nowhere, and have no 
home. As wo use not daily the community of all our friends, 
but of a select few, even so we ought to accustom ourselves 
to tho best books, and to mako them familiar unto us, so as to 
liavQ them, as we aay, at our Bugera’ end. A fino talented 
student fell into a frenzy j the cause of Jiis disease was that lie 
laid himself out too much upon books, and was in love with a 
girl. Luther dealt very mildly and friendly with him, expect- 
ing amendment, and said: “Love is the cause of his sickness j 
study brought upon him but little of his disorder. In the 
beginning of the gospel it went so with myself.” 

Tho discourse turning upon the great differences amongst 
the learned, Luther said : “ God has very finely distributed his 
gifts, so that the learned serve the unlearned, and the unlearned 
luunblo themselves before tho learned, in what is needful for 
them. If all peoide were equal, the world could not go onj 
nobody would serve another, and there would bo no peace. 
Tho peacock complainod because he had Jiot tho nightingale’s 
voice. God, with apparent inequality, has instituted the great- 
est equality ; one man, who has greater gifts than another, is 
proud and haughty, and seeks to rule and domineer over others, 
and contemns them. God finely illustrates human society in 
the inorabers of the body, and shows that one member must 
assist the other, and that none can bo without the other,” 

VOOATIOK AND CALLING. 

It is said, occasion has a forelock, but is bald behind. Our 
Lord has taught tins by the course of nature. A farmer must 
sow his barley and oats about Easter ; if he defer it to Michael- 
mas, it were too late. When apples are ripe they must’be 
plucked from the tree, or tliey are spoiled. Procrastination is 
as bad as overhastiness. There is my servant Wolf; when 
four or five birds fall upon tho bird net, he will not draw it, 
but says : 0, I will stay until more come ; then they all fly 
away, and he gets none. Occasion is a great matter. Terence 
says well : I came in time, which is the chief tiling of all. 
Julius Cojsar understood occasion; Pompey and Hannibal did 
not. Boys at school understand it not, therefore they must 
have fathers and masters, witli the rod to liold them thereto, 
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that they neglect not time, and lose it. Many a young fellow 
has a school stipend for six or seven years, during wiiicli ho 
ought diligently to study; he has his tutors, and other means, 
but liQ ihiuhs: O, I have tiino enough yet. But I say: No, 
fellow. What little Jack learns not, groat John learns not. 
Occasion salutes thee, and reaches out her forelock to thee, 
saying : “ Here I am, take hold of me ; ” thou thinkest she 
will come again. Then says she : “ Well, seeing thou wilt not 
take hold of my top, take hold of my tail ; ” and therewith flings 
away. 

Misoellaneods. 

Anno 1546, a case in law was related to Luther : A miller 
had an ass, Avhioh went into a fisherman’s boat to drink ; tho 
boat, not being tied fast, floated away with the ass, so that the 
miller lost his ass, and tho fisherman his boat. The miller 
complained that the lishor, neglecting to tie 'his boat fast, had 
lost him his ass; the fislier coinphuiiod of the miller for not 
keeping hia ass at home, and desired satisfaction for his boat. 
Query : WJiat is tlio law ? Took the ass the boat away, or tho 
boat the ass? Luther said: “Botliwero in error; the lishor- 
nian that lie tied not fast his boat ; tho miller in not keeping 
his aas at home.” 

There was a miser who, when he sent his man to tho collar 
for wine, made him fill his mouth with water, which ho was to 
spit out on his return, to show he had drunk no wine. But 
the servant kept a pitcher of water in tlie cellar, wherewith, 
after taking his fill of tho better drink, ho managed to dooeivo 
his master. 

A student of Erfurt, desiring to see Nuremberg, departed 
with a friend on a journey thither. BoXoro they had walked 
half a milo, he asked his companion whether they should soon 
got to Nuremberg, and was answered: “’Tis scarce likely, 
since we have only just left Erfurt.” Having repeated the 
question, another half mile further on, and getting the same 
answer, he said: “Let’s give up the journey, and go hack, 
since the world is so vast! ” 

There are poets who affect to bo caiTied away by their 
enthusiasm. There was Kichius, for examjfle; I remember his 
sitting with his legs out of window, protending to be in a fit of 
poetic fury against tho devil, whom he was abusing and vilify- 
ing with long, roundabout phrases. Stiegol, who chanced to 
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pass iiiidor, for aporfc suddenly look hold of the brawling poet’s 
log, and friglitonod him horribly, llio poor man lliinking tho 
devil had oomo to carry him off. 

An idle priest, instead of reciting his breviary, used to run 
over the alphabet, and tlien say : “ 0, my God, take this alpha- 
bet, and put it togetlier liow you will I ” 

A certain honest man, at Eisleben, complained to me of his 
great misery ; he had bestowed on liia children all his goods, 
and now in lus old age they forsook and trod him under their 
feet. I said : Eoolesiasticus gives unto parents the best coun- 
sel, wliere he says : “ Give not all out of thy liands while thoi 
livest,” etc., for tho ohildren keep not promises. One father, 
as the proverb says, oan maintain ten children, but ten children 
cannot, or at least will not, maintain one father. There is a 
story of a certain father that, having made his last will, looked 
it up safe in a chest, and, together with a good strong cudgel, 
laid a note thereby, in those words : “ The fatlier who gives 
his goods out of his liands to his children, deserves to have 
his brains beat out with cudgels.” Here is another story : A 
certain father, that was grown old, had given over all his 
goods to his children, on condition they should maintain him j 
but the children were unthankful, and being weary of him, 
kept liim very hard and sparingly, and gave him not suffioieut 
to eat. The father, being a wise man, more crafty than his 
children, looked himself secretly into a chamber, and made a 
great ringing and jingling with gold crowns, which, for that 
purpose, a rich neighbor had lent luin, as though he had still 
much money in store. WJien his ohildren heard this, they 
gave him ever afterwards good entertainment, in hopes he would 
leave them much wealth ; but the father secretly restored the 
crowns again to his neighbor, and so rightly deceived his 
ohildren. 

I am a great enemy to flies : Quia smt imagine diaboli 
licereticorum. When I have a good book, they flock upon it nud 
parade up and down upon it, and soil it. ’Tis just the same 
with the devil: when our hearts are purest, he comes and soils 
them. 

Question was made why, in the Psalms and other portions 
of tho Bible, there is repeated mention of ravens and sparrows, 
of all birds tho least agreeable to the sight, and, in other 
respects, odious? Dr. Luther said: “If tho Holy Ghost 
could have named birds more objectionable than these, he would 
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liavo doiiG so, in order to show ua that, as in their case, what 
we receive is nob given to our merits.” 

The multitude of boolcs is a great evil. There is no meas- 
ure or limit to this fever for writing j every one must be an 
author ; some out of vanity, to acquire celebrity and raise up a 
name 5 others for the sake of lucre and gain. The Bible is now 
buried under so many commeutaries, that the text is nothing 
regarded. I could wish all my books wore buried nine ells 
deep in tlie ground, by reason of the ill example they will give, 
every one seeking to imitate me in writing many books, with the 
Jiopo of procuring fame. But Christ died not to favor our am- 
bition and vainglory, but that his name might he glorified. 

The aggregation of largo libraries tends to divert men's 
thoughts from the ono great book, the Bible, which ought, day 
and night, to bo in every one’s hand. My object, my hope, in 
translating the Scriptures, was to check the ^ prevalent pro- 
duction of new works, and so to direct men’s study and thoughts 
more closely to the divine AVord. Never will tlie writings of 
mortal man in any respect equal the Rcntences inspired by God. 
We must yield the place of lionor to the propliots and the apos- 
tl0.s, keeping ourselves prostrate at their feet as wo listen to 
thoir teaching. I would not have those who read my books, in 
these stormy times, devote ono moment to them which they 
would otherwise have consecrated to the Bible. 




THE APBARITION. 

By KR/\SBI08. 

(Prora Uio “Pamlllar Colloqulea.”) 

[DHRinEftnift Kuasmus, tko DwtoK classical and tUoologlcal scholav, v,’aa 
born at Rottorclani, Holland, Ootobor 28, 1406, tlio illegitimato bou of Gorhavd 
da Prnct, In accorclanco with tlio fashiou among scbolara of tlio tlino, ho oi- 
changed tlio unino of Gorhord for tho latin and Greok ctiuivalonts Dcsldorius 
Erasmns, ojioli Blgnifying “ttie -weU-beloved.” Xe£6 an orphan at thirloon, ho 
induced by hia guardians to ontor a monastery, in order that they niiglit 
dofraiid him of liia inhoritanco. lie then became priest and flcorotary to tho 
Uisltop of Cainbray ; spent some years at Paris na atudont and tenohor ; and 
visited tho cblof European countries, including England, where ho formed tho 
anqimintanco of Sir Tliouins More and hold a Greek professorship at Cainbridgo. 
In 1621 lie settled at Basel, whence ho removed later to Erelburg aud Broisgau. 
Ho died at Bafeol, .luly 12,1630. Besides various philologloal end theological works, 
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and an edition of tlie Now Tealnmcnt in Grcok with a Latin traiii^lailon, ho 
woto “ liucomium Jtoria ’* (Ptaise of Folly), a sath-e on tho follies and foiblea 
of monks, and “ CoUoqnla** (Colloquies), his mnaterpicce.] 


Thomas and Ansel&e. 

Thomas — What good news have you had that you laugh 
to youi'seU thus, as if you had found a treasure ? 

Anselm — Nay, you are not far from the matter. 

Thomas — 13ut will you not impart it to your coiupanioiij 
what good thing soever it is ? 

Anselm — Yes, I will, for I have been wishing a good while 
for somebody to communicate my merriment to. 

Thomas — Come on, then, let us have it. 

Anselm — I was just now told the pleasantest story, which 
you would sjvear was a sham if I did not know tho place, tho 
persons, and the whole matter as well as you knou' me. 

Thomas — I am with child to hear it. 

Anselm — Do you know Polus, Paunus’ son-in-law? 

Thomas — Perfectly well. 

Ansdm ’ — He is both the coutriver and actor of this play. 

Thomas — I am apt enough to believe that, for ho can act 
any part to the life. 

Anselm — Ho can so. I suppose, too, you know that he has 
a farm not far from London. 

Thomas — Phoo, very well. He and I have drunk together 
many a time there. 

Anselm — Then you know there is a way between two 
straight rows of trees. 

Thomas — Dpon the left hand, about two fiiglil-shol from 
the house ? 

Anselm — You have it. On one side of the way there is a 
dry ditch overgrown with thorns and brambles, and then there 
is a way that leads into an open field from a little bridge. 

Thomas — I remember it. 

Anselm — There wont a report for a long time among the 
country people of a spirit that walked near that bridge, and of 
hideous howlings that were every now and then heard tliei’o. 
They concluded it was the soul of somebody ^hat was miserably 
tormented. 

Thomas — Who was it that raised this report ? 

Anselm — Who but Polus, that made this the prologue to 
his comedy. 
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jfVionas — Wliat did he mean by iiiventiiig such a fiam ? 

Anselm — I know noUiiug, but that it is tlio Jiumor of tho 
man. He takes deliglit to make himself sport, by playing 
upon the simplioily of people by such fictions as these. 

I will tell you what ho did lately of the same kind. We 
ware a good many of us riding to Richmond, and some of the 
company were such that you would say were men of judgment. 
It was a wonderful clear day, and not so much as a cloud to 
be seen, there. Polus, looking wistfully up into the air, signed 
hia face and breast witli tho sign of the cross, and having com- 
posed his countenance to an air of amazement, says to himself, 
0 immortal God, what do I see I They that rode next to him 
asking him what it was that he saw, ho fell again to signing 
iiimself with a greater cross. May the most merciful God, says 
lie, deliver mo from this prodigy. They having urged him, 
desiring to know what was the matter, lie fixing his eyes up to 
hoavQU, and imintiug with his finger to a cortmn quarter of it, 
Do you not see, says lie, tJiat monstrous dragon ariiiod with 
fiery horns, and its tail turned up in a circle ? And they deny- 
ing they saw it, ho bade them look oarnostly, every now and 
then pointing to the place. At last one of them, that ho might 
not seem to be bad sighted, affirmed that lie saw it. And. in 
imitation of him, first one and tlion another, for they were 
ashamed that they could not see what was so plain to bo aoen. 
And. in short, in three days’ time the rumor of this portentous 
apparition had spread all over England. And it is wonderful 
to think how popular fame had amplified tho story, and some 
pretended seriously to expound to what this portent did pre- 
dict, and he that was tlie contriver of the fiction took a mighty 
pleasure in the folly of those people. 

Thomas — I know tho humor of the man woll enough. Bub 
to the story of the apparition. 

Anselm — In the mean time ono Faiinus, a jiriest (of tlioso 
which in Dabin they call regulars, but tliafc is not enough, unless 
they add tho same in Greek loo, who was parson of a neigh- 
boring parish, this man thought himself wiser than is common, 
especially in holy matters), came very opportunely to pay a 
visit to Polus. 

Thomas — I understand tho matter. There is one found 
out to bo an actor in this play. 

Ansehn — At aupper a discouvso was raised of tho report of 
this apparition, and when Polus perceived that Faiuuis had 
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not only hoard of the report^ but believed it, lie began to en- 
treat the man, tliat as lie was a holy and a learned person, he 
would afford some relief to a poor soul that was in such dread- 
ful torment. And, says he, if you are in any doubt as to the 
truth of it, examine into the ma.ttei*, and do but walk near that 
bridge about ten o’clock, and you shall hear miserable cries j 
take who you will for a companion along with you, and so you 
will hear both more safely and better. 

TImnas — Well, what then? 

Anselm — After supper was over, Polus, as his custom was, 
goes a hunting or fowling. And when it grew duskish, the 
darkness having talceii away all opportunity of making any 
certain judgment of anjdhiiig, Paunus walks about, and at last 
hears miserable bowlings. Polus, having hidden himself iu a 
bramble hedge hard by, had very artfully made these howUngs 
by speaking through an earthen pot ; the voice coming through 
the hollow of it gave it a most mournful sound. 

Thomas — This story, as far as I see, outdoes Menander’s 
Phasraa. 

— You will say more if you shall hear it out. 
Fauuus goes homo, being impatient to tell what he had heard. 
X-*olus, taking a shorter way, had got home before him. Faimus 
up and tells Polus all that passed, and added something of his 
own to it, to make the matter more wonderful. 

Thomas — Gould Polus keep his countenance in the mean 
time? 

Anselm — He keep his countenance I Xle has his counte- 
nance in his hand j you would have said that a serious affair was 
transacted. 

In the end Faunua, upon the pressing importunity of Polus, 
undertakes the business of exorcism, aud slept not one wink all 
tliat night, in contriving by what means he might go about the 
matter with safety, for he was wretchedly afraid. In the first 
place he got together the most powerful exorcisms that he could 
get, and added some new ones to them, as the bowels of the 
Virgin Mary and the bones of St. Winifred. After that he 
makes choice of a place in the plain field, near the bramble 
bushes from whence the voice came. Ho draws a very large 
circle with a great many crosses in it, and a variety of charac- 
ters. And all this was performed in a set form of words j there 
was also there a great vessel full of holy water, and about his 
neck he had a holy stole (as they called it), upon which hung 
25 
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tlio beginning of tbe Gospel of St. John. Ho had in his pocket 
a little piece of wax, which the bishop of Home used to conse- 
crate once a year, which ia commouly called Agnus Dei, With 
these arms in times past they were wont to defend themselves 
against evil ai)irils, before the cowl of St. Francis was found to 
be so formidable. All these things were provided, lest if it 
should be an evil spii’it, it should fall foul upon the exorcist ; 
nor did he for all this dare to trust himself in the circle alone, 
but he determined to take some other priest along with him. 
Upon this l^olna being afraid that if he took some sharper fol- 
low than himself along with him, the whole plot might come to 
be discovered, ho got a parish priest thereabout, whom he ac- 
quainted beforehand with the whole design j and, indeed, it was 
necessary for the can*ying on the adventure, and lie was a man 
fib for such a purpose. 

The day following, all things being prepared and in good 
order, about tan o’clock Faunus and the parisb priest enter the 
oirole, Polus had got thither before them, and made a miser- 
able Imwling out of the liedge ; Fauuua begins hia oxoroiam, and 
Polus steals away in the dark to the next village, and brings 
from thence another person, for the play could not be acted 
without a great many of them. 

Thomas — Well, what do they do? 

Amelm — They mount themselves upon black horses, and 
privately carry fire along with them j when they come pretty 
near to the circle tliey show the fii*e to affright Faunus out of 
the oirole. 

Thomas — What a deal of pains did this Polus take to pul a 
cheat upon people I 

Amelin — Hia fancy lies that way. But this matter had 
like to have been mischievous to them. 

Thomas — How so ? 

Amelm — For the horses were so startled at the sudden 
flashing of ilio fire that they had like to have thrown thoir 
riders. Here is an end of tho first act of this comedy. 

When they wore returned and entered into diaoouvsej Polus, 
as though ho had known nothing of the matter, inquires what 
was done. Faipiua tells him that two hideous CacodomDiis ap- 
peared to him on black horses, their eyes apaikling with fire, 
and breathing fire out of their nostrils, making an attempt to 
break into the cii’cle, but that they were driven away with a 
vengeance by the power and efficacy of his words. This en- 
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counter having put courage into Fautiua, the next day lie goes 
into liis circle again with groat solemnity, and after he had pro- 
voked the spirit a long time with tl\e vehemence of his words, 
Polus and his companion appear again at a pretty distance, with 
their black liorsea, with a most outrageous noise, making a feint 
as if tliey would brealc into tiie chole. 

Thomas — Had they no fire tlien? 

Anselm — No, none at all; for that had like to have fallen 
out very unluckily to them. But hear another device; they 
threw a long rope over the gi’oimd, and tlieii hurrying from one 
place to another, as though they were heat off by the exorcisms 
of Faunus, they threw down both the priest and holy waterpofc 
all together. 

Thomas — ■ This reward the parish priest had for playing his 
part ? 

Anselm — Yes, he had ; and for all that he had rather suffer 
this than quit the design. After this encounter, wJien they 
came to talk over the matter again, Faunus tells a mighty story 
to Polus, what great danger he had been in, and how cour- 
ageously he had driven both the evil spirits away with his 
oliarins, and now lie had arrived at a firm persuasion that there 
was no demon, let him be over so mischievous or impudent, that 
could possibly break into this circle. 

— This Faunus was not far fi'oin being a fool. 

Anselm •— You liave heard nothing yet. Tlie oomody being 
thus far advanced, Polus* son-in-law comes in very good time, 
for ho had married Polus’ eldest daughter ; he is a wonderful 
merry droll, you know. 

Thomas — Know liim 1 ay, I know him, that he has no aver- 
sion for suoli tricks as these. 

A7i3elm — No aversion, do you say ? Jiay, he would leave the 
most urgent affair in the world if such a comedy were either to 
bo seen or acted. His fatlior-in-law tells him the whole story, 
and gives him his part — that was lb aob the ghost. Ho inits 
on a dress, and wraps himsolf up in a shroud, and carrying a 
live coal in a shell, it appeared through his shroud as if some- 
thing were burning. About night ho goes to the jilace where 
this play was acted; there were heard iposfc doleful moans. 
Faunus lots fly all liis oxorcisme. At longm the ghost ap- 
pears a good way off in the bushes, every now and then show- 
ing the fire and making a rueful groaning. 

While Faunus was adjuring the ghost to declare who he was, 
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Polus of a sudclori leaps out of tlio thiolvet, clressecl like a clovil, 
and making a roaring, answers him, You liave nothing to do 
with this soul, it is mine ; and every now and then runs to the 
very edge of the circle as if he would set upon the exorcist, and 
tlioti retired hack again as if he was beaten back by the words 
of the exoroisni and the power of tlie holy water, whioli he 
threw upon him in great abundance. At last, when this guar- 
dian devil was chased away, Faunas enters into a dialogue with 
the soul. After ho had been interrogated and adjured, he an- 
swers, that he was the soul of a Chi'istian man, and being asked 
his name, he answered Faunus. Faiinus I replies the other, 
that is my name. So then they being namesakes, he laid tlio 
matter more to heart, that Faunus might deliver Faunus. 
Faunas asking a muUibude of questions, lest a long discourse 
should disoovor the fraud, the ghost retires, saying it was not 
permitted to stay to talk any longer, because its time wiis com© 
that it must go whither its devil pleased to carry it, but yet 
promised to come again the next day at what liour it could b© 
permitted. They meet together again at Polus’ liouso, who was 
the master of the show. There the exorcist relates what was 
clone, and though ho added some lies to the story, yet he be- 
lieved them to be true himself — ho was so heartily affected 
with the matter in hand. 

At last it appeared manifestly that it was the soul of n Chris- 
tian who was vexed with the dreadful torments of an unmerci- 
ful devil. Now all the endeavors are bent this way. Thor© 
happened a ridictilous passage in the Jiext exorcism. 

Thomas — Prifclice, what was that? 

Anselm — When Faunus had called up the ghost, Polus, that 
acted the devil, leaped directly at him, us if he would, without 
any more to-do, break into the circle ; and h'aiinus resisted 
stoutly with his exorcisms, and had thrown a power of holy 
water ; the devil at last cries out that he did not value all tliis 
of a rush, you have had to do with a wsneh, and you iiro my 
own yourself. And though he had told Polus so in jest, it 
seemed that he had spoken truth; for the exorcist being 
touclicd with this word, pre.seutly retreated to the very oonLov 
of the circle and whispered something in tlio priest’s car. 
Polus, seeing that, retires, that lie might not liear what it was 
jiot fit for him to hear. 

Thomas — In truth, Polus was a very modest, religious 
devil. 
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Anselm — lie was so, otherwise he might have been blamed 
for not observing a decorum, but yet he heard the priest’s voice 
appointing liirn satisfaction. 

Thomas — What was that? 

Anselm — ^Tliat lie should say the glorious 78tli psalm three 
tiroes over, by which ho conjectured he had had to do with her 
three times that night. 

Thomas — He was an irregular regular. 

Anselm — They are hut men, and this is but human frailty. 

Thomas — Well, proceed. What was done after this ? 

Anselm — Now Faunus more courageously advances to the 
very edge of the circle and challenges the devil of his own 
accord 5 but the devil’s heart failed him, and ho fled back. 
You have deceived me, says ho; if I had been wise I had not 
given you that caution. Many arc of opinion that what you 
have once confessed is iinmediately struck out of the devil’s mem- 
ory, that ho can never be able to twit yon in tlio teeth for it. 

Thomas — What a ridiculous conceit do you tell me of? 

Anselm — But to draw towards a conclusion of the matter. 
This dialogue with the ghost held for some days 5 at last it 
came to this issue : Tho exorcist asking the soul if there was 
any way by which it might possibly be delivered from its tor- 
ments, it answered it might, if tho money that it had left 
behind, being got by cheating, should bo restored. Then, saj^s 
Faunue, what if it were put into the hands of good people to 
be disposed of to pious uses ? Tho spirit replied, That might 
do. The exorcist was rejoiced at this j he inquires partionlarly 
what sum there was of it? Tho spirit replied that it was a vast 
sum, and niiglit prove very good and commodious. It told the 
jDlnco too where the treasure was hid, hut it was a long way off ; 
and it ordered what uses it should be put to. 

Thomas — What wore they ? 

Anselm — That thro© persona wore to undertake a pilgrim- 
age — one to tho threshold of Sfc. Peter, another to salute St. 
James at Compostella, and tho third should kiss Jesus’ comb 
at Tryors ; and after that a vast number of services and masses 
should bo perfovmod in several great nionasteriea, and as to the 
overplus, he should dispose of it as he pleased. Now Faunas’ 
mind was fixed upon the treasure j ho Imdri^ a manner, swal- 
lowed it in his mind, 

— That is a common disease, but more peculiarly 
thrown in the priest’s dish upon all occasions. 
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Anselm — After nothing had been omitted that related to 
the affair of the money, the exorcist being put upon it by 
Polus, began to put questions to ibo spirit about ssYeval arts, 
as alchemy and magic. To these things the spirit gave an- 
swers, putting off the resolution of these questions for the pres- 
ent, promising it would make larger discoveries as soon as over, 
by his assistance, it should get out of the clutches of its keeper, 
the devil j and, if you please, you may let this be the third act 
of this play. 

As to the fourth act, Faunus began in good earnest every- 
where to talk high, and to talk of nothing else in all companies 
and at the table, and to promise glorious things to monasteries, 
and talked of nothing that was low and mean. He goes to the 
place and finds the tokens, but did not dare to dig for the 
treasure, because the spirit had thrown this caution in the way, 
that it would bo extremely dangerous to touch tho treasure 
before the masses had been performed. B;/ this time a groat 
many of the wiser sort had smelt out tlie plot, while Faunus at 
the same time was everywhere proclaiming his folly 5 though 
he was privately cautioned by his friends, and ospooially his 
abbot, that he who had hitherto had the reputation of a pru- 
dent man should not give the world a specimen of his being 
quite the contrary. But the imagination of tiro thing had so 
entirely possessed his mind that all that could j^e said of him 
had no influence upon him, to make him doubt of tho matter, 
and he dreamt of nothing but specters and devils. The very 
habit of his mind was got into his face, that ho was so pale, and 
meager, and dejeoted, that you would say ho was rather a sprite 
than a man. And, in short, ho was not far from being stark 
mad, and would have been so had it not been timely prcA^ented. 

Thomas — Well, let this bo the last act of tlie play. 

Anselm — Well, you sJiull have it, Polus and las son-in- 
law hammered out this piece betwixt them. Tlioy countor- 
foited on epistle written in a strange antiquo chai’actcr, and 
not upon common paper, but such as gold boaters put their loaf 
gold in, a reddish paper, you know. Tho fonn of the eihstlo 
;Yas thus ; — 

Faunus, lon^a captive, but now free. To Fnuuim, hla gra- 
cious deliverer, sends otornal health. Thoro is no jioed, my 
dear Faunus, tlmt thou shouldest maccrato thysolf any longer 
in this affair. God has respected tho pious intention of tliy 
mind, and by the merit of it has delivered me from torinonts, 
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and I now live happily among the angels. Thou hast a place 
provided for thee with St. Austin, which is next to the choir 
of the apostles : when thou comesfc to us I will give theo public 
thanks. In the mean time see that thou livest merrily. 

From the imperial Heaven, the Ides of Septombor, Anno 1498. 

Under the seal of my own ring. 

This epistle was laid pxivately under the altar where 'Faunus 
was to perform divine service. This being done there was ono 
appointed to advertise him of it, as if he had found it by chance. 
And now ho carries the letter about him, and shows it as a 
very sacred thing, and believes nothing more firmly than that 
it was brought from lieaveii by an angel. 

Thomas — This is not delivering the man from his madness, 
but changing the sort of it. 

Anselm — Why truly, so it is, only he is now more pleas- 
antly mad than before. 

Thomas — I hover was wont to give much credit to stories 
of apparitions in common, but for the time to come I shall give 
much less \ for I believe that many things that have been 
printed and published as true relations wore only by artifice 
and imposture impositions upon credulous persons and such as 
Faunus. 

Anselm — And I also boliovo that a great many of them are 
of the same kind. 


from “THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH.’’ 

By CnARLES READE. 

[CiiAttLi!8 RnADH ! A distlrtgulslicd English ijovollst, born fit Ipsdou, Oxford- 
slilve, .riuiQ 8, 1814 1 died at London, April 11, I884, Ho graduated at Mag- 
dalen Collcgo, Oxford (1836) j was elected to a VInorlau fellowship (1842) ; and 
was admitted to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn (1847). Ho made his ddbul as a 
novelist with “Reg Wofllngton” (1862), which had an Immediate success. His 
subsequent works hicludoi “ClirlsUo Jolinstono” j “It is Never Too Late to 
Mend” ; *' Love mo Litllo, I.ovb me Long” j “The Cloister and the Hearth,” a 
powerful hislovlciil novel J “ Hard Cash ” j “Griffith Gaunt"; “Foul Play”; 
“I’ut YoiU'self in his Place.” Among Ids plays are; “Masks and Faces”; 
(with Tom Taylor); “Drink,” an wlaptatlon of Zola’s “L’AssommoIr” ; and 
dvarantlzations of some of hla own novels.] 

Gebard’b Diary. '' 

“ This first day of January I ohservod a young man of the 
country to meet a strange maidou, and kissed his hand, and 
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than held it out to her. She took it 'vvith a smile, and lo ! 
acquaintance made 5 and babbled like old fuiends. Guceting bo 
pretty and delicate I no’or did see. Yet were they both of the 
baser sort. So the next lass I saw a ooraing, I said to my 
servant lord : ‘ For further penance bow thy pride, go meet 
yon base-born girl ; kiss thy homicidal hand, and give it her, 
and hold her in discoui’se as best ye may.* And my noble ser- 
vant said humbly, ‘ I sliall obey my lord.’ And we drew rein 
and watched while he went forward, kiased his hand, and held 
it out to her. Forthwith she took it smiling, and was most 
affable with him, and he with her. Presently came up a band 
of her companions. So this time I bade him doff his bonnet 
to them, as though they were empresses ; and he did so. And 
lo I the lasses drew up as stiff as hedge stakes, and moved not 
nor spake.” 

Dewji — “Aie! aielaiel Pardon, the company.” 

“ This surprised me none j for so they did discountenance 
poor Denys. And that whole day I wore in experimenting 
these German lasses j and ’twas still the same. An yo doff 
bonnet to them they stiffen into statues ; distance for distance, 
But accost them with honest freedom, and with that customary, 
and, though rustical, most gracious proffer of the kissed hand, 
and they withhold neither their hands in turn nor their 
acquaintance in an honest way. Seeing which I vexed myself 
that Penya was not with us to prattle with them j he is so fond 
of women.” (“ Are you fond of women, Denys ? ”) And the 
reader opened two great violet oyoa upon him with gontlo 
surprise. 

Dmys- — “Aheml He says so, sho-comrado. By Hanni- 
bal’s helmet ’tis their fault, not mine. Tlioy will have such 
soft voices, and white skins, and sunny hair, and dark blue 
eyes, and ” 

Margaret {I’eading suddenly] — “Which tlioir affability I 
put to profit thus. I asked them how they made shift to 
grow roses in yule. For know, dear Margaret, that through- 
out Germany tho baser sorb of lasses wear for headdress 
naught but a ‘ oiuntz,’ or wreath of roses, encircling their bare 
hair, as laurel Ctosar’s 5 and though of the worshipful scorned, 
yot is braver, I lo your eye and mino which painters bo, 
though sorry ones, than the gorgeous, uncouth, mechanical 
head gear of the time, and adorns, not hides, her hair, that 
goodly ornament fitted to her head by craft divine. So tho 
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good lasses, being questioned close, did let me know the rose- 
buds are cut in summer and laid then in great olay pots, thus 
ordered : first bay salt, then a row of buds, and over that 
row bay salt aprinlded ; then anoUier row of buds placed cross- 
wise i for they say it is death to the buds to touch one another j 
and so on, buds and salt in layers* Then each pot is covered 
and soldered tight, and kept in cool cellar. And on Saturday 
night the master of the house, or mistress, if master be none, 
opens a pot, and doles the rosebuds out to every female in the 
house, high or low, without grudge; then solders it up again, 
And such as of tliese buds would full-blown roses make put 
them in warm water a little spaco, or else in the stove, and 
then with tiny brusli and soft, wetted in Rhenish wine, do coax 
them till they ope their folds. And some perfume them with 
rose water. For, alack I their smell it is fled with the summer ; 
and only tlieir fair bodyes lie withouton soul, in tomb of clay, 
awaiting resurrection. 

“ And some with the roses and buds mix nutmegs gilded, 
but not by my good will; for gold, brave in itself, cheek by 
jowl ■with roses, is bub yellow earth. And it does the eye’s 
heart good to see these fair heads of hair come, blooming with 
roses, over snowy roads, and by snow-capped hedges, setting 
winter’s beauty by the aide of summer’s glory. For what so 
fair as winter’s lilies, snow yclept, and what so brave ns roses ? 
And shouldst have had a inctuve here, but for their super- 
stition. Leaned a lass in Sunday garb, oross-ankled, against 
her cottage corner, whose low roof was snew-olad, and with hot 
orantz did seem a summer flower sprouting from winter’s 
bosom. I dre'w rein, and out pencil and brnsh to limn lier for 
thee. But the simpleton, fearing the evil eye, or glamour, claps 
both hands to her faoe and flies panio-strioken. But, indeed, 
they are moro superstitious than the Sevenbergen folk, which 
take tliy father for a magician. Yet softly, sith at this moment 
I profit by this darkness of their minds j for at first, sitting 
down to write tliis diary, I could frame nor thought nor word, 
so harried and doaved was I with noise of mechanical persons, 
and hoarse laughter at dull jests of one of these party-colored 
‘fools,’ which are so rife in Germany. But, 0 sorry wit, that 
is driven to the poor resource of pointed edi’caps, and a green 
and yellow body. True wit, motliinks, is of the mind. We 
mot in Burgundy an honest wench, though overfree for my 
palate, a chambermaid, hod made liavoo of all these zanies, 
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droll by brute force. 0 Digressor I Well, then, I to be rid of 
roaring rusticalls and mindlesa jests, put my finger in a glass 
and drew on tho table a great watery circle ; whereat the 
rusticalls did look askant, like venison at a cat ; and in that 
circle a smaller oirole. The rusticalls held their peace 5 and 
beside these circles oabalistical I laid down on the table solemnly 
yon parchment deed I had out of your house. The rusticalls 
held their breath. Then did I look as glum as might bo, and 
muttered thus : ‘ Videamus- — quamdiu tufictusmulto — vosque 
veri stulti — audebitis — in hac aula morari, strepitanies ita — 
et olentea — ut dulcissimro nequeam miser scribere.’ They 
shook like aapena, and stole away on tiptoe one by one at first, 
then in a rush and jostling, and left me alone ; and most scared 
of all was the fool ; never ctirned josler fairer his ass’s ears. 
So rubbed I their foible, who first rubbed mine j for of all a 
traveler’s foes I dread those giants twain, Sir Noise and eke 
Sir Stench. Tho saints and martyrs forgive Tny poevishnoss. 
Thus I write to thee in balmy peace, and toll theo trivial things 
scarce worthy ink, also how I love thee, which there was no 
need to tell, for well tJiou knowest it. And, O dear Margaret, 
looking on thoir roses, which grew in summer, but blow in 
■winter, I see the picture of our true affection j born it was in 
smiles and bliss, but soon adversity beset us sore with many a 
bitter blast. Yot our love hath lost no leaf, thank God, but 
blossoms full and fair as over, proof against frowns, and gibes, 
and prison, and banishment, ns tlioso sweet German flowers a 
blooming in winter’s enow. 

•-'January 2. — My servant, the count, finding mo curious, 
took mo to the stables of the prince that rules this part. In 
the first court was a horse batli, adorned with twenty-two pil- 
lars, graven with the priuco’s arms 5 and also the hoi’sc-lecoh’s 
shop, so furnished as a rich apothecary might onvy. The stable 
is a fair quadrangle, whereof throe sides filled with horses of 
all nations. Before each horse’s noso was a glazed window, 
with a green curtain to ho drawn at xfleasuro, and at his tail 
a thick wooden pillar with a brazen shield, whence by turning 
of a pipe be is watered, and serves too for a cupboard to keep 
his comb and rubbing cloths. Each rack was iron, and oacli 
manger shining oo'Jper, and each nag covered with a soorlot nian- 
tlo, and aboYO him his bridle and saddle hung, ready to gallop 
forth ill a minute; and not less than three hundred lioi’sos, 
wliereof twelve score of foreign breed. And wo returned to 
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our inn full of admiration, and tlie two varlets said eon-owf iilly, 

‘ Why were we horn with two legs ? * And one of the grooms 
that was civil and had of me trinkgeld, stood uow at his cottage 
door, and asked us in. There we found his wife and children 
of all ages, from five to eighteen, and had but one room to bide 
and sleep in, a thing pestiferous and mcrat uncivil. Then I 
asked my servant, knew he this prince? Ay, did he, and had 
often drunk with him in a marble chamber above the stable, 
where, for table, was a curious and artificial rock, and the 
drinking vessels hang on its pinnacles, and at the hottest of the 
engagement a statue of a horseman in bronxe came forth bear- 
ing a bowl of liquor, and he that eat nearest behooved to drain 
it. ‘ ’Tia wcll,^ said 1 ; ‘ now, for the peaance j whisper thou 
in yon prince’s ear, that God hath given him his people freely, 
and not sought a price for thorn as for horses. And pray him 
look inside the huts at his horse-palace door, and bethink him- 
self is it well to'liQuse his horses and stable his folk/ Said he, 
‘’Twill give sore offense.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘ye must do it dis- 
creetly, and choose your time.’ So ho promised. And riding 
on wo hoard plaintive cries. ‘Alas,* said I, ‘some sore mis- 
chance hath befallen some poor soul ; what may it be ? * And 
we rode up, and lo I it was a wedding feast, and the guests 
were playing the business of drinking sad and silent, but ever 
and anon cried lorid and dolefully, ‘Seyte frolioh ! Be merry.* 
“ January 3, — Yesterday between Nurnborg aud Augsburg 
wo parted company. I gavo my lord, lato servant, back his 
bravo clothes for mine, but his horse he made me keep, and five 
gold pieces, and said he was still my debtor ; his ponance it had 
been slight along of me, but profitable. But his bo-st word was 
this: ‘I see it is moro noble to be loved than, feared.’ And 
then ho did so praise me as I blush to put on paper ; yet, poor 
fool, would fain thou oouldst hear his words, but from some 
other pen than mine. And the servants did heartily grasp my 
hand, and wish me good luck. And riding apace, yet could I 
not reach Augsburg till the gates wero closed j but it mattered 
little, for this Augsburg it is an enchanted city, For a small 
coin one took mo a long way round to a famous postern called 
der Mnlam, Here stood two guardians like statuos. To them 
I gavo my namo and business. They nodded^ne leave to knock. 
I knocked, and the iron gate opened with a great noise and hol- 
low rattling of a chain, but no hand seen nor chain j but he who 
droiv the liidden chain sits a butt’s length from the gate, and 1 
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I’ode in, and fclie gate closed with a clang after me. I found my- 
self in a groat building with a bridge at my foot. This I rode 
over, and presently onmo to a porter’s lodge, where one asked 
me again my name and business, then rang a bell, and a great 
portcullis that barred the way began to rise, drawn by fi wliocl 
overhead, and no hand seen. Behind the portoullia was a thick 
oaken door studded with steel. It opened without hand, and 
I rode into a hall as dark as pitch. Trembling there awhile, 
a door opened, and showed me a smaller hall lighted. I rode 
into it : a tin goblet came down from the ceiling by a little 
chain ; I put two batzen into it, and it went up again. Being 
gone, another thick door creaked and opened, and I rid through, 
It closed on me with a Iromondoiis clang, and behold mo in 
Augsburg city. I lay at an inn called ‘Tho Three Moors,’ over 
an hundred years old ; and this morning, according to my way of 
viewing towns to learn their compass and shape, I niountod tho 
highest tower I oouUl find, and, setting my cliaf at my foot, sur- 
veyed the beautiful city j whole streets of palaces, and churches 
tiled with copper burnished like gold ; and tho house fronts 
gayly painted, and all glazed, and tho glass so clean and bur- 
nished as ’tis most resplendent and rare 5 and I, now first see- 
ing a great citie, did crow with delight, and like cook on his 
ladder, and at the tower foot was taken into custody for a spy 5 
for, whilst I watched the city, the watchman had watched me. 
The burgomaster received me courteously, and heard my story j 
then rebuked his officers. ‘ Could ye not question him your- 
selves, or read in his face? This is to make our city stink in 
stranger’s report.’ Then ho told ino my curiosity was of a oom- 
mendable sort j and, seeing I was a craCi^inan and inquisitive, 
bade Lis clerk take mo among the guilds. God bless the city 
whore the very burgomaster is cut of Solomon’s cloth I 

“ January 5. — Dear Margaret, it is a noble city, and a kind 
mother to arts. Hero they out in wood and ivory, that ’ti.s liko 
spider’s work, and paint on glass, and sing angelical harmonie.s. 
Writing of books is quite gone by; hero be six printers. Yet 
was I offered a bountiful wage to write fairly a niercliant’s ac- 
counts, one Fugger, a grand and wealthy trader, Eind liatU store 
of ships, yet his father was but a poor weaver. But hero in 
oommerce, her voiy garden, mon swell like mushrooms. And 
he bought my liorso of me, and abated mo not a jot, which way 
of dealing is not known in Holland. But, 0 Margaret, the work- 
men of all the guilds ai*o so kind and, brotherly to one another, 
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and to me. Here, methints, I have found llie true German 
mind, loyal, frank, and kindly, somewhat choleric withal, but 
naught revengeful. Each mechanic wears a sword. Tlie very 
weavers at the loom sit girded -udth their weapons, and all 
Germans on too alight occasion draw them and light j but no 
treachery 5 challenge first, then draw, and with the edge only, 
mostly the face, not with Sir Point; for if in these combats one 
thrust at his adversary and hurt him, ’tis called ein BolieUm- 
siucfce, a heinous act ; both men and women turn their backs 
on him ; and even the judges punish thruste bitterly, but pass 
over cuts. Hence in Germany be good stores of scarred faces, 
throe ill five at least, and in P'rance scarce more than one in 
three. 

“ But in arts mechanical no citizens may compare with these. 
Fountains in every street that i>lay to heaven, and in the gardens 
seeming trees, which, being approached, one standing afar 
touches a spring, and every twig shoots water, and souses the 
guests, to their host’s much delectation. Big oulverins of war 
they cast with no more ado than our folk horseshoes, and have 
done this fourscore years. All stuffs they weave, and linen fine 
fis ours at homo, or nearly, wliich elsewhere in Europe vainly 
shall you seek. Sir Printing Press — sore foe to poor Gerard, 
but to other humans beneficial — plieth by night and day, and 
casteth goodly words like sower afield; while I, poor fool, can 
but sow them as I saw women in France sow rye, dribbling it 
in the furrow grain by grain. And of their strange moohanioal 
skill take two oxamplos. For ending of exemplary rogues they 
have a figure like a woman, seven feet high, and called Jung 
h’rau 5 but lo 1 a spring is touched, she seizeth the poor wretch 
with her iron arms, and, opening herself, hales Mm inside her, 
and there pierces him through and through with twoscore lances. 
Secondly, in all groat houses the spit is turned, not by a scrubby 
boy, but by smoke. Ay, mayst well admire, and judge mo a 
lying knave. Those cunning Germans do sot in the chimney a 
little windmill, and the smoko, struggling to wend past, turns 
it, and from tlio mill a wire runs through the wall and turns 
the spit on wheels j beholding which I doffed my bonnet to 
the men of Augsburg, for who hut these had ere devised to 
bind ye so dark and subtle a knave os Sir Smoke, and set him 
to roast Dame Pullet ? 

“This day, January 6, with three craftsmen of the town, I 
painted a paolc of cards. They were for a senator in a hurry. 
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I the dianioiKla. My queen came forth with eyes like spring 
violets, hair a golden brown, and witoliiiig smile, My fellow- 
oraftamen. saw her, and put tlioir arms round my neck and hailed 
me master. 0 noble Germans I No jealousy of a brother 
workman : no sour looks at a stranger : and would have mo 
spend Sunday with them after matins ; and the merchant paid 
me so richly as I was ashamed to take the guerdon : and I to 
my inn, and tried to paint the queen, of diamonds for poor 
Gerard 5 but no, she would not come like again. Luck will 
not bo bespoke. 0 happy rich man that hath got her 1 Fie I 
fie I Hapj>y Gerard, tliat shall have herself one day, and keep 
house with her at Augsburg. 

“ January 8. — "With jny fellows, and one Veit Stoss, a wood 
oarver, and one Hafnagel, of the goldsmiths’ guild, and their 
wives and lasses, to Hafnagel’s cousin, a senator of this free 
city, and his stupendous wine vessel. It is ribbed like a ship, 
and hath been eighteen months in hand, and liniehod but now, 
and holds a hundred and fifty hogsheads, and standoth not, but 
lieth 5 yet even so ye get not on his back withoulon ladders 
two, of thirty stops. And we sat about the miraculous mass^ 
and drank llhenish from it, drawn by a little artificial pnunp, 
and tlie lasses pinned their crantzes to it, and we danced round 
it, and the senator danced on its back, but, with drinking of so 
many garausses, lost his footing and fell off, glass in hand, and 
broke au arm and a leg in the midst of us. So soxirvily ended 
our drinking bout for this time. 

January 10. — 'This day started forVemoe with a company 
of merchants, and among them him who had desired mo for his 
scrivener j and so we are now agreed, I to write at night tlio 
letters he shall diet, and other matters, ho to feed and lodge me 
on the road. We bo many and armed, and soldiers with us to 
boot, so fear not the thieves which men say lie on the borders 
of Italy. But an if I find the printing press at Vonico I trow 
I sliall not go on to Rome, for man may not vio with iron. 

“Iinpi'imit una xUes quantum non soribitur anno. And, 
dearest, soinetliing tells me you and I shall end our days at 
Axigsbiu'g, whence going, I shall leave it all I can, — my bloss- 

^’‘January 12, • — ^My master affecteih mo much, and now 
makelli mo sit with him in his horse-litter. A grave, good 
man, of all respected, but sad for the loss of a dear daughter, 
and loYoth my paaltory s not giddy-paced dittios, but holy liar- 
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monies, such as Oul de Jatte made wry mouths at. So many 
men, so many minds. But cooped in liorseditter, and at night 
writing Iiis letters, my journal haltetli. 

“ January 14. — When not attending on my good merchant, 
I consort with such of our company as are Italians, fox* ’tis to 
Italy I wend, and I am ill seen in Italian tongue. A courteous 
and a subtle people, at meat delicate feeders, and cleanly j lore 
not to put their left hand in the dish. They say Venice is the 
garden of Lombai'dy, Lombardy the garden of Italy, Italy of 
the world. 

“ January 16. — Strong ways and steep, and the mountain 
girls so girded up, as from their aimpits to their waist is but a 
handful. Of all the garbs I yet have seen, the most unlovely. 

'■'January 1 %. — In the midst of life we are in death. 0 
dear Margaret, I thought I had lost thee. Here I lie in pain 
and dole, and sliall write ye lliab, which read you it in a ro- 
mance ye should 'ory ‘most improbable I ’ And so still ■wonder- 
ing that I am alive to write it, and thanking for it God and the 
saints, this is wliat befell tliy Gerard. Yestreen I wearied of 
being shut up in litter, and of the mule’s slow pace, and so 
went forward \ and being, I know not why, strangely full of 
spirit and hope, sis I have heard befall some men •when on 
trouble’s brink, seemed to tread on air and soon distanced 
them all. Presently I came to two roads, and took the larger \ 
I should have taken the smaller. After traveling a good half- 
hour I found my error and returned, and, deeming my company 
had long passed by, pushed bravely on, but I could not overtake 
them, and small wonder, as you shall hear. Then I was anx- 
ious, and ran •, but bare was the road of those I sought, and 
night camo down, and tJxo wild boasts afoot, and I bemoaned 
my folly j also I was hungered. The moon rose clear and bright 
exceedingly, and pjresently, a litUo way off the road, I saw a 
tall windmill. ‘Come,’ said I, ‘mayhap the miller will lake 
ruth on me.’ Near the mill was a haystack, and scatterod about 
were store of little barrels, but lo! they were not flour barrels, 
but tar barrels, one or two, and the rest of spirits, Brant vein and 
Schiedam j I knew them momently, having seen the like in 
Holland. I knocked at the mill door, but none answered. I 
lifted the latch, and tlie door opened inwards. I went in, and 
gladly, for the night fine but cold, and a rime on tlxe trees, 
which were a kind of lofty sycamores. There was a stove, but 
black 5 I lighted it with some of the hay and wood, for there 
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was a great pile of wood outside ; and, I know not how, I went 
to sleep. Not long had I slept, I trow, when, hearing a noise, 
I awoke, and there were a dozen men around me, with wild 
faces, and long blaok hair, and black sparkling eyes.” 

QaOierine — “0 my poor boy I those black-haired ones do 
still scare me to look on.” 

“ I made my excuses in such Italian as I knew, and eking 
out by signs. They grinned. ‘I had lost my company.’ 
They grinned. ‘ I was an hungered.* Still they grinned, and 
spoke to one another in a tongue I knew not. At last one gave 
me a piece of bread and a tin mug of wine, as I thought, but it 
was spirits neat. I made a wry face, and asked for water ; then 
these wild men laughed a Ixorrible hiugh. I thought to fly, but, 
looking towards tlio door, it was bolted with two enormous 
bolts of iron j and now first, as I ate my broad, 1 saw it was all 
guarded too, and ribbed with iron. My blood curdled within 
me, and yet. I could not tell tlieo why j but haOst thou seen the 
faces, wild, stupid, and ruthless I I mumbled jny bread, not to 
lot them see I feared them ; but O, it cost mo to swallow it and 
Iceep it in me. Then it whirled in my brain, was there no way 
to escape? Said I, ‘They will not let me forth by the doorj 
these bo smugglers or robbers.* So I feigned drowsiness, and 
taking out two batzen said, ‘ Good men, for Our Lady’s grace 
lot me lie on a bod and sleep, for I am faint with travel.* They 
noddod and grinned their horrible grin, and bade one light a 
lantern and lead mo. Ho took me ui) a winding staircase, up, 
up, and I saw no windows, but the woodeix walls were pierced 
like a barbican tower, and methinks for the same purpose \ and 
through these slits I got glimpses of tlio sky, and thought, 
‘Shall I e’er see thee again?* Ho took me to tho very top of 
the mill, and there was a room with a heap of straw in one 
corner, and many empty barrels, and by the wall a trucklo-bed. 
Ho pointed to it, and went downstairs heavily, taking the light, 
for in, this room was a great window, and the moon came in 
bright. I looked out to see, and lo, it was so higli tliat even 
the mill sails at their highest came not up to my window by 
some feet, but turned very slow and stately underneath, for 
wind there was scarce a breath j and tlie trees .scorned silver 
filigree nuule by Jingel craftsmen. My hope of flight was gone. 

“ But now, those wild faces being out of sight, I smiled at 
my fears: what an if they wore ill men would it profit thorn 
to hurt me? Natheless, for caution against surprise, I would 
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put tho Led against tlie door. I went to move it, but could 
not. It was free at the head, but at the fool fast clamped with 
iron to the floor. So I flung my psaltery on the bed, but for 
myself made a layer of straw at the door, so none could open 
on me unawares. And I laid my sword ready to niy hand. 
And said my prayers for tliee and me, and turned to sleep. 

“Below they drank and made merry. And hearing this 
gave me confidence. Said I, ‘Out of sight, out of mind. 
Another hour and the good Schiedam will make them forget 
that I am here.’ And so I composed myself to sleep. And for 
some time could not for the boisterous mirth below. At last I 
dropped off. How long I slept I knew not 5 but I woke with 
a start 5 the noise had ceased below, and the sudden sileiico 
woke me. And scarce was I awake, when sudden the trncldc- 
bed was gone with a loud clang all bxit tlie feet, and the floor 
yawned, and I hoard my psaltery fall and break to atoms, deep, 
doop, below the very floor of the mill. It had fallen into a well. 
And so had I done, lying where it lay.” 

Margaret sluiddorod, and put her face in her hands. But 
speedily resumed. 

“ I lay stupefied at first. Tlicn horror fell on me and I rose, 
but stood rooted there, shaking from head to foot. At last I 
found myself looking down into that fearsome gap, and my 
very hair did bristle as I peered. And then, I remember, I 
turned quite calm, and made up my mind to die sword in hand. 
For I aaw no man must know this their bloody secret and live. 
And I said, ‘ Poor Margaret I ’ And I took out of my bosom, 
whore they lie ever, our marriage lines, and kissed them again and 
again. And I pinned them to my shirt again, that they might 
lio in one grave with mo, if die I must. And I thought, ‘ All 
our lovo and hopes to end thus 1 ’ ” 

MU — “Whisht all I Their marriage lines ? G-ive her time I 
But no word. I can boar no chat. My poor lad I” 

During the long pause that ensued, Catlierine leaned for- 
ward, and passed something adroitly from her own lap ■under 
her daughter’s apron who sat next her. 

“ l^resently thinking, all in a -whirl, of all that over passed 
between us, and taking loave of all those j)ieasajit hours, I called 
to mind how 0110 day at Sevonborgon thou '^taughtesl me to 
make a roi)0 of straw. Mindest thou ? The moment memory 
brought that happy day hack to me, I cried out very loud ; 
‘ Margaret gives mo a chance for life even hero.’ I woko from 
20 
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my lethargy. I Beiaecl on il\e straw and twisted it eagerly, as 
thou didst leach me, but my fingers trembled and delayed the 
task. Whiles I wrought I heard the door open below. That 
was a terrible moment. Even as I twisted my rope I got to the 
window and looked down at the great arms of the mill coming 
slowly up, passing, then turning less slowly down, as it seemed i 
and I thought, ‘They go not as when there is wiiidj yet, slow 
or fast, what man rid ever on such steed as these, and lived? 
Yet,’ said I, ‘better trust to thorn and God than to ill men,^ 
And I prayed to him whom even the wind oboyeth. 

“ Dear Margaret, I fastened my rope, and let myself gently 
down, and fixed my eyes on that huge arm of the mill, wliioh 
was then oreeping up to mo, and wont to spring on to it. But 
my heart failed me at tlio iiincli. And moUiought it was not 
near onow. And it passed calm and awful by. f watohod for 
another 5 they were throe. And after a little while one crept 
up slower than the rest mothought. And I -with my foot thrust 
myself in good tinio soinowhat out from tho wall, and crying 
aloud, ‘Margaret! ’ did grip with all my soul tho woodwork of 
tho sail, and that moment was swimming in the air.” 

Giles — “ Well done I well done I ” 

“Motion I folt little; hut the stars seemed to go round 
the sky, and then the grass came up to me nearer and nearer, 
and when the hoary grims was quite close I was sent rolling 
along it as if hui'led from a catapult, and got up breathless, and 
every point and tie about mo broken. I rose, but fell down 
again in agony. I had but one log J could stand on.” 

* Catherine — “Eh I dear I his log is broke, my boy’s leg is 
broke 1 “ 

“And, e’en as I lay groaning, I hoard a sound like thunder. 
It was the assassins running up tho stairs. The oimy old mill 
shook under them. They must have found I had not falleir 
into their bloody trap, and wore running to dispatch mo. Mar- 
garet, I felt no fear, for now 1 had no hopo. I could neither 
run nor hide, so wild the place, so bright tho moon. I struggled 
up, all agony and revenge, more like some wounded wild beast 
than your Gerard. Leaning on my sword hilt I hobbled round ; 
and swift as lightning, or vengeance, I heaped a great pile of 
their hay and wood at tho mill door ; then drove my dagger 
into a barrel of their smuggled spirits, and flung it on 5 thou 
out with my tinder and lighted the pile. ‘ Tliis will bring true 
men round my dead body,’ said I, ‘ Aha I ’ I cried, ‘ think you 
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ni die alone, cowards, assassins I reckless fiends ! ’ and at each 
word on went a barrel pierced. But> 0 Margaret I the fire, 
fed by the spirits, surprised me ; it shot up and singed my very 
hair ; it went roaring up the side of the mill, swift as falls the 
lightning ! and I yelled and laughed in my torture and despair, 
and pierced more barrels, and the very tar barrels, and flung 
them on. The fire roared like a lion for its prey, and voices 
answered it inside from the top of the mill, and the feet came 
thundering clown, and I stood ns near that awful fire as I could, 
with uplifted sword to slay and be slain. The bolt was drawn. 
A lar barrel caught fire. The door was opened. What fol- 
lowed? Not the men came out, but the fire rushed in at them 
like a living death, and the first I thought to fight with was 
blackened and crumpled on the floor like a leaf. One fearsome 
yell, and dumb foi-ever. The feet ran up again, but fewer. I 
hoard them hack with their swords a little way up, at the mill’s 
wooden sides j but they bad no time to hew their way outi the 
fire and reek wore at their heels, and the smoke burst out at 
every loophole, and oozed blue in the moonlight through each 
orevioo. I hobbled back, racked witli pain and fury. There 
were white faces up at my window. They saw me. They 
cursed me. I cursed them baok, and shook my naked sword. 
*Oome down the road I came,* I cried, ‘But ye must come 
one by one, and, as ye come, ye die upon my sword.’ Some 
cursed at that, but others wailed. For I had them all at deadly 
vantage. And doubtless with my smoke-grimed face end fiend- 
ish rage I looked a demon. And now there was a steady roar 
inside the mill. The flames were going up it as from furnace 
up its chimney, The mill caught fire. Fire glimmered through 
it. Tongues of flame darted through each loophole, and shot 
sparks and fiery flakes into the night. One of tlio assassins 
leaped on to the sail, as I had done. In his hurry ho missed his 
grasp and fell at my feet, and bounded from the hard ground 
like a ball, and never spoke a word nor moved again. And the 
rest soreamecl liice women, and, with their despair, oame baok 
to mo both ruth for them and hope of life for myself. And the 
fire gnawed through tlio mill in placen, and shot forth showers 
of great flat sparks like flakes of fiery snow; and the sails 
caught lire one after another j and I beoame'a man again, and 
staggered away terror-stricken, leaning on my sword, from the 
sight of my revenge, and, with great bodily pain, crawled back 
to the road. And, dear Margaret, the rimy trees were all now 
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nice pyramids of golden filigree, and lace, cobweb fine, in the 
red firelight. 0, most beautiful 1 And a poor wretch got 
entangled in the burning sails, and whirled round screaming, 
and lost hold at tho Avrong time, and hurled like stone from 
mangonel high into the air ; then a dull thump j it was his 
carcass striking the earth. The next moment there was a loud 
crash. The mill fell in on its destroyer', and a million great 
sparks flew up, and the sails fell over the burning Avrcck, aud 
at that a million more sparks flew up, and the ground was 
strewn with burning wood and men. I prayed Grod forgive 
me, and, kneeling Avifch my back to that fiery shambles, I saw 
lights on the road ; a welcome sight. It Avas a company com- 
ing towards me, and scarce two furlongs off, I hobbled 
towards them. Ere I had gone fur, I heard a SAvUt step behind 
me, I turned. One had escapjed; liow escaped, Avho can 
divine? His SAVord shouo in the moonlight. I feared him, 
inethought the ghosts of all tliose dead sat oh that glittering 
glaive. I put my other foot to the ground, inauger the anguish, 
and fled towards tho torches, moaning with pain, and shouting 
for aid. But what could I do ? Ho gained on mo. Behooved 
mo turn and fight. Denys had taught mo sword play in sport, 
I Avheeled, our swords clashed. Piis clothes they smelled all 
singed. I cub swiftly upward with supple hand, and his 
dangled bleeding at the wrist, and his sword fell : h tinkled 
on the ground. I raised jny sword to hew him if he stoop 
for’t. He stood and cursed me. Ho drew his dagger Avith liis 
left •) I opposed my point, and dared him with my eye to close. 
A great shout aro.se behind mo from true nion’s throats. Ho 
started. He spat at me in his rngo, then gnashed his teeth and 
fled, bltispheraing. I turned, and suav red torches closo at 
hand. Lo, they fell to dancing uxJ and doAvn methoughi, and 
tho next — moment-— all — was- — dark. I had — ah ! ” 

Oatlierine — -“Here, help I water I Stand aloof, you that 

bo IT1021 1 ” 

Margaret had fainted aAvfty. 

When she recovered, her head was on Catherine’s arm, and 
the honest half of the family she had invaded like a foe stood 
round her utiering rough homely Avords of onoourageinont, 
especially Giles, A^ho roared at her that she was not to take on 
like that. “ Gerard was alive and well, or lio could not have 
writ this letter, the biggest mankind had seen as yot, and, as ho 
thought, tho boautifulest, and most moving, and smallest awH.” 
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“Ay, good Master Giles,” sighed Margaret, feebly, “ lie was 
alive. But how know I what hath since befaljen him? O, 
why left he Holland to go amongst strangers fierce as lions ? 
And why did I not drive him from mo sooner than part liim 
from his own flesh and blood ? Forgive me, you that are his 
mother I ” 

And she gently removed Catherine’s arm, and made a feeble 
attempt to slide off the chair on to her knees, which, after a 
brief struggle with superior force, ended in her finding herself 
on Catherine’s bosom. Tlieu Margaret held out tho letter to 
Eli, and said faintly hut sweetly, “ I will trust it from my hand 
now. In sooth, I am little fit to read any more — and — and 
loath to leave my comfort : ” and she wreathed her other arm 
round Catherine’s neck. 

“Read tliou, Richart,” said EUj “thino eyes be younger 
than mine,” 

Riohart took 'the letter. “ Well,” said he, “such writing 
saw I never. A writefcli with a needle’s point ; and clear to 
boot. Why is not ho in my countinghouse at Amsterdam 
iustoacl of vagabonding it out yonder?” 

“ When I came to myself I was seated in the litter, and my 
good inerchaut holding of my hand. I babbled I know not 
wlmt, and then shuddered awhile in silence. He put a horn of 
wine to my lips.” 

Gatherine — “ Bless him I bless him I ” 

Whisht.” 

“ And I told him what had befallen. He would see my leg, 
It was sprained sore, and swelled at the ankle; and all my 
points were broken, as I could scarce keep up my hose j and I 
said, ‘ Sir, I shall bo but a burden to you, I doubt, and can 
make you no harmojiy now; my poor psaltery, it is broken j ’ 
and I did grieve over my broken music, companion of so many 
weary leagues. But he patted me on the cheek, and bade me 
not fret i also he did i>\it up my leg on a pillow, and tended me 
like a kind father. 

'‘'‘January 20. — I sifc all day in the litter, for we are push- 
ing forward with haste, and at night the good kind merohant 
seiidotli me to bed, and will not let me work.^ Strange 1 when- 
e’er I fall ill with men like fiends, then the n§xt momonb God 
still sendotli mo some good man or woman, lest I should turn 
away from humankind. O Margaret t how strangely mixed 
thoy be, and how old I am by what I was three months agone I 
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And lo I if good Master Fugger hath not hoen and bought mo 
a psaltery.” 

Qatkerine — “Elij my man, an yon jnoroliaat comes our 
way, let us buy a hundred ells of cloth of him, and not 
higgle.” 

Mi — “ Tlmt will I, take your oath on’t I ” 

While Riohart prepared to read, Kate looked at her mother, 
and with a faint blush dreA^r out tlio piece of work from under 
her apron, and seAved, with head dei>re8sed a little more tlian 
necessary. On this her mother droAV a i>ieco ol work out of 
her pocket, and seAved too, while llichart read. Both the speci- 
mens these SAveot surreptitious creatures now first exposed to 
observation Avere babies* caps, and not more than half finished, 
which told a tale. Korror I they u'cro like little monks’ cowls 
in shape and delicacy, 

'•'‘January 22. — Laid up in the litter, and as good as blind, 
but, halting to bait, Lombardy plains burst 5n me. 0 Mar- 
garet 1 a land floAving with milk and honey \ all sl02)ing plains, 
goodly rivers, jocund meadows, delectable orchards, and bloom- 
ing gardens j and, though Avintcr, looks warmer than poor be- 
loved Holland at midsummer, and makes the Avanderer’s face 
lo shine, and hia heart to leaj) for joy to see earth so kind and 
smiling, Here he vines, cedars, olives, and cattle plenty, but 
three goats to a sheep. The draught oxen Avoar white linen on 
their necks, and, standing by dark green olive treo-s eacli one is 
a picture j and the folk, especially Avomen, wear dolioato straAven 
hats with floAvers and leaves fairly imitated in silk, with silver 
mixed. This day Ave crossed a river prettily in a chained ferry- 
boat. On cither bank Avas a Avindlass, and a siiiglo mini hy 
turning of it drew our Avholo company to his shore, whoroat I 
did admire, being a stranger. Passed over Avith us some eoun- 
try folk. And, an old Avoman looking tit a young Avench, she 
did hide her face Avith her hand, and hold her orucifix out like 
knigili his sword in tourney, dreading the oa'^U eye. 

'•'•January 26. — Safe at Venice. A place Avhose strange 
and passing beauty is Avail known to thee by report of our 
mariners. Host mind, too, how Peter would oft fill our ears 
withal, Avo handed beneath the table, and he still cliBCOursiiig of 
this sea-enthronoQ and peerless citio, in shape a boAV, and its 
groat canal mid palaces on piles, and its watery ways plied by 
scores of gilded boats j and that market place of nations, orlis^ 
no7i urUs,fonmh St. Mark his place; and his statue Avith the 
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peerless jewels in his eyes, and the lion at his gate. But I, 
lying at my window in pain, may see none of these beauties as 
yet, but only a street fairly paved, which is dull, and houses 
with oiled paper and linen, in lieu of glass, which is rude, and 
the passers-by, their habits and their gestures, wherein they are 
superfluous. Therefore, not to miss my daily comfort of whis- 
pering to thee, I will e’en turn mine eyes inward, and bind my 
sheaves of wisdom reaped by travel. For I love thee so, that no 
treasure pleases me not shared Avitli thee; and what treasure so 
good and enduring as knowledge ? This then have I, Sir Foot- 
sore, learned, that each nation hath its proper wisdom, and its 
proper folly, and metlunks, could a great king, or duke, tramp 
like mo, and seo with his own eyes, he might pick the flowers and 
eschew the weeds of nations, and go home and set his own folk 
on Wisdom’s hill. The Germans in the north were churlish, 
but frank and honest; in the south, kindly and honest too. 
Their gouoral blob is drunkenness, the which they carry even 
to mislike and contempt of sober men. They say commonly, 

‘ Kanatu niecht sauffen und fressen so kanstu kieneni hern wol 
dienon.’ In England the vulgar sort drink ns deep, but the 
worshipful hold excess in this a reproach, and drink a liealth or 
two for oourlesy, not gluttony, and still sugar the wine. In 
their cups the Gormans use little mirth, or disooiirse, b\it ply 
tlio business sadly, crying, ‘Seyto froliclx I ’ Tlie boat of their 
drunken sport is * Kiudemurlehuff,’ a way of drinking with 
touching deftly of the glass, the beard, the table, in duo turn, 
intermixed with whistlings and snappings of the linger, so curi- 
ously ordered as ’tis a labor of Hercules, but to the beholder 
right pleasant and mirthful. Their topers, by advice of Gor- 
man leeches, sleep with pebbles in thoir mouths. For, as of a 
boiling pot the lid must bo set ajar, so with these fleshly wine 
pots, to vent the heat of tlioir inward parts ; spite of wliicli 
many die suddenly from drink ; bub ’tia a matter of religion to 
slur it, and gloze it, and charge some innocent disease there-' 
with. Yet ’tis more a custom than very nature, for their 
women oorae among the tipplers, and do but stand a moment, 
and, as it were, kiss tho wine cup ; and are indeed most temper- 
ate in eating and drinking, and, of all women, modest and vir- 
tuous, and true spouses and friends to theirvmates ; far before 
our Holland lasses, that, being maids, put the question to the 
men, and, being wived, do lord it over them. Why, there is a 
wife in Tergou, not far from our door. One came to the liouso 
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find sought her man, Says she, ‘You’ll not find him; he 
askod my leave to go abroad this afternoon, and I did give it 
him.’ 

— “’Tis sooth! ’tis sooth! ’Twas Bock Hulao, 
Jonah’s wife. This comes of a woman wedding a boy.” 

“In the south, where wine is, tho gentry drink themselves 
bare j but not in the north j for with beer a noble shall sooner 
burst his body tlian melt his lands. They are quarrelsome, but 
’tis the liquor, not tho mind ; for they aro none revengeful. 
And when they have inado a bad. bargain drunk, tliey stand to 
if} sober. They keop their windows bright j and judge a man by 
his clothes. Whatever fruit, or grain, or herb, grows by the 
madside, gather and oat. The owner, seeing you» shall say, 
‘ Art welcome, honest man.’ But an yo pluck a wayside grape, 
your very life is in jeopardy. ’Tis eating of Hint Heavon gave 
to bo drunken. Tho French are much fnirei' spoken, and not 
nigh so truG-liearted. Sweet words cost thoni naught. They 
call it ‘ payer en blanche.’ ” 

Dqwj6 — ' “ Las coquins \ ha, ha ! ” 

“Natheless, courtesy is in their hearts, ay, in tlieir very 
blood. They say commonly, ‘ Give yourself the trouble of sit- 
ting down.’ And such straws of speech show how blov'S the 
wind. Also, at a public show, if you would but leave your 
seat, yet not lose it, tie but your napkin round the bench and no 
French man or woman will sit there, but rather keep the place 
for you.” 

Qathrhie — “Grainoroyl that is mannors. Franco for 
me 1 ” 

Denys rose and placed his hand gracefully to liis breast- 
plate. 

“ Natheloss, they say things in sport which are not coiirtoons, 
hutshooking. ‘Lo diablet’emporlei * ‘Allez an diable !’ andeo 
forth. But I trow they mean not such dreadful wishes t custom 
belike. Moderate in drinking, and mix water with thoir wine, 
and sing and dunce over their cups, and are tlieii enchanting 
company. They are curious not to drink in another man’s cup. 
In war the English gain tho better of them in tho floUl, but tho 
French are their masters in attack and dofenao of cities ; wit- 
ness Orleans, whofb they besieged thoir besiegers, and hashod 
them sore with their double and treble culverins j and many 
other sieges in this our century. More than all nations they 
flatter their women, and deupiso them. No Bho may bo their 
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sovereign ruler, Also, they often hang their female malefac- 
tors, instead of drowning them decently, as other nations use. 
The furniture in their inns is walnut, in Germany only deal. 
French windows are ill. The lower half is of wood, and opens; 
the upper half is of glass, hut fixed, so that the servant cannot 
come at it to clean it. The German windows are all glass, and 
movable, and shine far and near like diamonds. In France many 
mean houses are not glazed at all. Once I saw a Frenchman 
pass a oliurcli without unbonuoting. This I ne’er witnessed in 
Holland, Germany, or Italy. At many inns they show the 
traveler liia sheets to give him assurance they are clean, and 
warm them at the fire before him, — a laudable custom. They 
receive him kindly, and like a guest ; they mostly cheat him, 
and whiles out his throat. They plead in excuse hard and 
tyrannous laws. And true it is their law thrusteth its nose 
into every platter, and its fingor into every pie. In Franc© 
worshipful men Wear their hats and their furs indoors, and go 
abroad lighter clad. In Germany they don lint and furred 
cloak to go abroad, but sit bareheaded and light-clad round the 
stove. 

“The French intermix not the men and women folk in 
assomblios, as we Hollanders use. Hound their preachers the 
women sit on their heels in rows, and the men stand behind 
thorn. Their harvests are rye, and flax, and wine. Three 
mules shall you see to one horse, and wliolo flocks of sheep as 
black as coal. 

“Ill Germany the snails be red. I lie not. The Fi'onch 
buy minstrelsy, but breed jests, and make their own mirth. 
TJio Germans foster their set fools with earcaps, which move 
them to laughter by simnlatiJig madne-ss, ■ — a calamity that asks 
pity, not laughter. In this XJ^irtmnlar I deem that lighter 
nation wiser than the graver German. What sayesb tJiou? 
Alas I oanst not answer me now. 

“In Germany the potty laws are wondrous wise and just; 
thoso against criminals bloody. In France, bloodier still, and 
executed a trifle more cruelly there. Here the wheel is com- 
mon, and the fiery stake j and under this king they drown 
men by the score in Pai’is river, Seine yclept. But the English 
are as i-)oremptory in hanging and drowning 'for a light fault ; 
so travelers report. Finally, a true-hearted Fronohnmn, when 
yo ohance on one, is a man near perfect as earth affords ; 
and such a man is my Donys, spite of his foul mouth,” 
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— “My foiil mouth 1 Is that so writ, Master Rich- 

art?” 

Riohart — “ Ay, in sooth j see else.” 

Denys [inspecting the letter gravely ^ — “I read not the 
letter so.” 

Riclmri — “ How tlien ? ” 

i)e?iys — “ Humph { alioml why, just the contrary.” He 
added, “ ’Tis kittle work perusing of those black scratches men 
are agreed to take for words. And I trow ’tis still by guess 
you olerks do go, worthy air. My foul mouth I This is the 
first time e’er I heard on’t. Eli, mesdiimes ? ” 

But the females did not seize the opportunity he gave them, 
and burst into a loud and general disclaimer. Margaret blushed 
and said nothing ; the other two bent silently over their work 
with something very like a sly sinilo. Denys inspected their 
oountenanoes long and carefully j and the perusal was so satis- 
factory, that ho turned with a tone of injured but patient in- 
noconco, and bade llichart road on. 

“ The Italians are a polislied and subtle people. They judge 
a man, not by his habits, but his speech and gestures. Here 
Sir Chough may by no means pass for falcon gentle, as did I in 
Germany, pranked in my noble servant’s foatliers. "Wisest of 
all nations in their singular temperance of food and drink •. 
moat foolish of all to search strangers coming into their borders, 
and stay them from bringing much money in. They should 
rather invito it, and, like other natioi«, let the traveler from 
taking of it out. Also, here in Vonioo the dames turn their 
black hair yellow by tlio sun and art, to bo wiser than Him 
who made them. Yo enter no Italian town without a bill of 
health, though now is no jdaguo in Europe, This peevishness 
is for extortion’s sake. The innkeopera cringe and fawn and 
cheat, and, in country plaooa, murdor you. Yet will thoy give 
you clean sheets by paying therefor. Doliento in. eating, and 
abhor from putting their liand in the plalo ; sooiior will tliey 
apidy a crust or what not. They do even tell of a cardinal at 
Rome which arraeth his guest’s loft liaiid with a little bifurcal 
dagger to hold the meat, while his knife cuttoth it. But mo- 
thinks this, too, is to ho wiser than Him who made the hand so 
supple and prehensile.” 

Mi—''' I am of your mind, my lad.” 

“They are sore troubled with the itch 5 and ointment for it, 
unguento per la royna^ is cried at every corner of Vonioo. Erom 
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this my 'window I saw an urchin sell it to three several dames 
in silken trains, and. to two velvet kuiglxts.” 

Catherine — “Italy, my lass, I rede ye wash your body!' 
the tub o’ Sundays j and ^en ye can put your hand i’ the plate 
o’ Thursday withouten offense.” 

“ Their bread is lovely white. Their meats they spoil with 
sprinkling cheese over them j 0 perversity 1 Their salt is black : 
without a lie. In commerce these Venetians are masters of th© 
earth and sea, and govern their territories wisely. Only on© 
flaw I find, the same I once heard a learned friar oast up against 
Plato Ilia republic : to wt, that here women are encouraged to 
venal frailty, and to pay a tax to the State, which, not content 
with silk and spice and other rich and honest freights, good 
store, must trade in sm. Twenty thousand of these Jezebels 
there he in V enice and Candia, and about, pampered and honored 
for bringing strangers to tlie city, aud many live in princely 
palaces of their o'Wn. But heroin methinks the politic signors 
of Venice forget what King David sfuth, ‘ Except the Lord keep 
the oitic, the watohinau waketli but in vain.’ Also, in religion, 
they hang their cloth according to th© wind, siding now with 
the Pope, now with the Turk, but ay with the god of traders, 
Mamiuou higlit. Shall flower so cankered bloom to the world’s 
end? But, since I speak of flowers, this none may deny them, 
that tliey arc most cunning in making roses and gillyflowers to 
blow unseasonably. lu summer they nip certain of the budding 
roses and water them not. Tlioii in winter they dig round those 
discouraged plants, and put in cloves j and so with great art 
rear sweet-scented roses, and bring them to market in January. 
And did first loam this art of a cow. Buds she grazed in sum- 
mer, and they sprouted at Yule. Women have sat in the doctor’s 
chairs at their colleges. But she that sat in St. Peter’s was a 
German. Italy, too, for artful fountains and figures that move 
by water and enact life. And next lor fountains is Augsburg, 
where they harness the foul knave Smoke to good Sir Spit, and 
he lurnoth stout Master Roast. But lest any one place should 
vaunt, two towns there be in Europe, which, scorning giddy 
fountains, bring water tame into pipes to every burgher’s door, 
and lie fllloth his vessels with but turning of cook. One is 
London, so watered this many a year by pipeS?of n league from 
Paddington, a neighboring city 5 and the other is the fair town 
of Lubeck. Also the fierce English are reported to mo wise in 
that tliey will not share tlioir lands and flocks with wolves, but 
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Iiavo fairly driven those marauders into Ihcir mountains. But 
neither in Frauoe, nor Grennany, nor Italy, is a wayfarer's life 
safe from the vagahones after sundown. I can hoar of no 
glazed house in all Venice, but only oiled linen and paper ; and, 
behind those barbarian eyelets, a wooden jalousie. Their namo 
for a cowardly assassin is ‘a brave man,' and for an harlot, ‘a 
courteous person,’ which is as much as to say that a woman’s 
worst vice, and a man’s worst vice, are virtuos. But I pray 
Grod for little Holland that there an assassin may be yclept an 
assassin, and an harlot an harlot, till doomsday ; and then glozo 
foul faults with silken names who can I ” 

JEli {iuith a 8igli\ — “ He should have been a priest, saving 
your proaenco, my poor lass.” 

" (xQ to, peevish writer ; art tied smarting by the log, and 
may not see the beauties of Venice j so thy pen kioketh all 
around like a wicked mulo. 

^^Junuary 26, — Swootlioart, I must bo b^of and tell thee 
but a part of that I have seen, for this day my journal ends. 
To-night it sails for thee, and I, unhappy, not with it, but to- 
morrow ill another ship to Rome. 

“ Dear Margaret, I took a hand litter, and was carried to 
St. Mark his church. Outside it, towards the market place, is 
a noble gallery, and above it four famous horses, out in brass by 
the ancient Roinaiia, and seem all moving, and at the very next 
atop must needs leap down on the beholder. About the oburob 
are six hundred pillars of marble, porphyry, and ophites. In- 
aide is a treasure greater than oUhor at St. Denys, or Loretto. 
Hero a jeweled pitolier given tlio seigniory by a Persian king, 
also the ducal cap blazing with jewels, and on its crown a dia- 
mond and a chrysolite, each as big as an almond 5 two golden 
crowns and twelve golden stomachers studded witli jewels, from 
Constantinople ; item, a moustroua sapphire) item, a great dia- 
mond given by a French king; item, a prodigious carbuncle j 
item, throe unioorns’ horns. But what are these compared 
with tlio sacred relics ? 

“ Dear Margaret, I stood and saw the brazen chest that holds 
the body of St. Mark tho Evangelist. I saw with those eyes, 
and handled, his ring and his gospel writton with his own hand, 
and all my travel^ seemed light j for who am I that I should see 
Buoh things ? Dear Margaret, his sacred body was first brought 
from Alexandria by merchants in 810, and tlien not prized as 
now 5 for between 829, when this elimuh ^TO 3 builclod, and 1094, 
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the very place where it lay was forgotten. Tlie holy priests 
fasted aad prayod many days seeking for light, and lo, the 
Evangelist’s body brake at midnight through the marble and 
stood before them. They fell to the earth, hut in the morn- 
ing found the crevice the sacred body Jiad burst through, and, 
peering through it, saw him lie. Then they took and laid him 
in liis chest beneath tlie altar, and carefully put back the stone 
•with its miraculous crevice, which crevice I saw, and shall gape 
for a monument while the world lasts. After that they showed 
mo the Virgin’s chair j it is of stone; also her pictuvo, painted 
by St. Paul, very dark, and the features now scarce visible. 
This picture, in time of drought, they carry in procession, and 
brings the rain. I wish I had not seen it. Item, two pieces of 
marble spotted with John the BaiJtist’s blood j item, a piece of 
the true cross and of the pillar to whioli Christ was tied j item, 
tlie rook struck by Moses, and wet to this liour ; also a stone 
Christ sat on, prenoliiiig at Tyre | but some say it is the one 
the patriarch Jacob laid liis head on, and I hold with them, by 
reason our Lord never preached at Tyre. Going hence they 
sho\ved me the state nursery for tlio children of those aphrodi- 
sian dames, tlieir favorites. Here in the outer wall was a broad 
niche, and if they bring them so little as they can squeeze through 
it alive, the bairn falls into a net inside, and the state lakes 
charge of it, but, if too big, their mothers must even take them 
liome again, with whom abiding ’Us like to be nali corH wiaH 
ovum. Coming out of the church wo met them carrying in a 
corpse, with the feet and face bare. This 1 then first learned 
is Venetian custom; and sure no other town will ever rob 
ihom of it, nor of this that follows. On a great porphyry slab 
in the piazza were throe ghastly heads rotting and tainting the 
air, and in their hot summers like to take vengeance with 
breeding of a plague. Those wore traitors to the state, and, a 
heavy price — two thousand ducats — being put on each head, 
their friends had slain thoiri and brought all three to the slab, 
and so sold blood of others and their own faith. No state buys 
heads so many, nor pays lialf so high ii price for that sorry 
merohnntlise. But what I most admired was to see over against 
the didce’a palace a fair gallows in alabaster, roared express to 
hang him, and no other, for tlie least treason t'cT the state ; and 
there it stands in Iris eye, whispering him memento mori^ I 
pondered, and owned these signors my masters, who will let no 
man, not oven their sovereign, bo above the common weal. 
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I-Iardby, on a wall, tho workmen were just ilnisliiug, by order 
of the seigniory, tbe stono effigy of a tragical and enormous act 
enacted last year, yet on tlio wall looks innocent. Here two 
gentlefolks whisper together, and there other twain, their 
swords by their aide. Four brethren were they, which did on 
either side conspire to poison the other two, and so halve their 
laud in lieu of quartering it j and at a mutual banquet these 
twain drugged the wine, and those twain envenomed a march- 
pane, to such good purpose that the same afternoon lay four 
‘bravo men’ around one table groveling in mortal agony, 
and cursing of one another and themselves, and so concluded 
mismbly , and tho land, for whieh they had lost thoW hnniortal 
souls, went into another family. And why not? it could not 
go into a worse. 

“But 0 sovereign wisdom of bywords 1 how true they put 
the linger on each nation’s, or particular’s, fault. 

"Quand Italie sera sans xjoiaon 
Et France sans trahison 
Et PAngleterrc sans guerre, 

Lors sera le inonde sans terro.’^ 

Riohart explained this to Catherine, then proceeded: “And 
after this they took mo to tho quay, and presently I espied 
among the masts one garlanded with amaranth flowers. ‘ Take 
me thither,’ said I, and I lot my guide know the custom of tho 
Dutch skippers to hoist flowers to tho masthond when tlioy arc 
courting a maid. Oft iiad I scoffed at tliis, saying, ‘ So then 
his wooing is the earth’s coucorn.’ But now, so far from tho 
‘ Rotter,’ that bunch at her m<a8tlioad made my heart leap with 
assurance of a countryman. They carried me, and, 0 Mar- 
garet I on the stern of that Dutch hoy was writ in muoklo 
letters, 

Riohart Eiaassobn, Amsterdam. 

‘ Put me down,’ I said : ‘ for Our Lady’s sake pul mo down. ’ I 
sat on tho bank and looked, soaroo boUoving my eyeS) and looked, 
and presently f^ll to crying till I could see the words no more. 
Ah mo, how they wont to my heart, those bare letters in a foreign 
land. Dear Riohart I good kind brother Riohart I oftonlliavo 
sat on his knee and rid on his back. Kisses many lio has given 
me, unkind word from him had I never. And there was his name 
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on his o^vn ship, and his face and all his grave hut good and gentle 
ways came back to me, and I sobbed veliemently, and cried aloud, 

‘ Why, why is not brother Eichart here, and not his name only? ’ 
I spoke in Dutch, for my heart was too full to hold their foreign 
tongues, and ” 

“ Well, Eichart, go on, lad, prithee go on. Is this a 
place to halt at? 

RtGliart — “ Father, with my duty to you, it is easy to say go 
on, but think ye I am not flesh and blood? The poor boy’s — 
simple grief and brotherly love coming — so sudden — on me, 
they go tlirough my heart, and — I cannot go on : sink me if I 
can even see the words, ’tis writ so fine.” 

Denys — “ Courage, good Master Eichart I Take your time. 
Here are more eyne wet than yours. Ah, little comrade I would 
God thou wert here, and I at Venice for thee.” 

“ Poor little curly-hoaded lad, what Imd he done 
that we have drtven him so far?” 

“ That is what I would fain know,” said Catherine, dryly, 
then fell to weeping and rooking herself with her apron over 
her head, 

“Kind (lame, good friends,” said Margaret, trembling, “let 
me tell you how the letter ends. The skipper, hearing our 
Gerard apeak his grief in Dutch, accosted him, and spake com- 
fortably to him ; and after a while our Gerard found breath to 
say he was worthy Master Eichart’s brother. Thereat was the 
good skipper all agog to serve him.” 

Mcliart — “Sol sol skipper I Master Eichart aforesaid will 
be at thy wedding, and bring’s purse to boot.” 

Margaret — “Sir, he told Gerard of his consort that was to 
sail that very night for Kottordam ; and dear Gerard had to go 
homo and finish Iii.s letter and bring it to the ship. And the 
rest, it is but his poor dear words of love to me, the which, aii’t 
please you, I think shame to hear them read aloud, and ends witli 
the linos I sent to hlistress Kate, and they would sound so harsh 
now and ungrateful.” 

The pleading tone, ns muesli as the words, prevailed, and 
Rioharfe said ho would read no more aloud, but run his eye over 
it for his own brotherly satisfaction. 
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THE PIED PIPER OP HAMBLIN/ 

By ROBERT BROWNING. 


[Robeut Bhowning, English pool, was born in Loudon, May 7, 1812 ; mar- 
ried Bllzabotii Barrott in 1846, and lived In Italy tUo greater part of bis life after- 
ward, Ills first considorablB poom was “ PaaWuo ” (1883, anonymous), 'i'hovo 
£ollo>Ycd, among othova, ‘TaraOolatia,” SU'affovd,” “Sordello,” “BoIIh niul 
Poinegranatca ” (a collection including "Plppa Passes,” “King Victor and 
King Charles,” “ Colombo's Birthday,” “ The lleluvn of tho Druses,*' “ A Blot 
In tho 'Scutcheon,” “ Lurla,” and “ A Soul’s Tragedy ” ), “Mon and Women,” 
“ Dramatis Pmaonro,” “Tho Ring and tho Book,” “ BalausLiou's Adventure,” 
“Piflno at tho Fair,” “Rod Colton Nightcap Country.” lie died in Vonice. 
December 12, 1880.] 

Hamemn Town’s in Briinswielc; 

By famous Hanovor c'llyj 
Tho river Wesor, docp and wide, r 
^YashG8 its wall on bho southern sidoj 
A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 

But, whon begins my ditty, 

Almost five hundred years i^o, 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin was a pity. 

Ratsl 

They fought the dogs, and killod tho cats, 

And bit the babioa in tho cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook’s own ladles, 

Split open the kogs of salted sprats, 

Mado nests insido men’s Sunday hats, 

And oven spoiled the women’s chats, 

By drowning their speaking 
With shi'ioldng and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

At last the people in a body 
To the Townhall canao flocking: 

“’Tis clear, cried they, our Mayor’s a noddy; 

And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think buy gowns lined with omino 
For dolts that can’t or won’t deterniiiio 
What’s best to rid us of our Yevuviu 1 
Yori hopo, because you’re old and oboso, 

To find ill the furry civic robo case ? 

' By perntisuon of Smith, Elder & Co. 
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Rouse up, sii'S I Crive your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, -we’ll send you packing I ” 

At this tlie Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sale in council, 

At length the Mayor broke silence; 

" For a guilder I’d my orinino gown sell j 
I wish I wore a mile hence 1 
It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain — 

I’m sure my poor head aclies again 
I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain, 

Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap! ” 

Just as ho said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 

Eloss us,” cried the Mayor, “■ -what’s that ‘i* ” 

(With tl}o Corporation as he sat, 

Looking little thougli -wondrous fat ; 

Hor brighter was his eye, nor moister, 

Than a too long opened oyster, 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous), 

“ Only a scraping of shoes on the mat ? 

Anything like the sound of a vat 
Makes my heart go x>itapat 1 — 

Come in I ” — the Mayor cried, looking bigger 
And in did eomo the strangest figure. 

His queer long coal from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red; 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes; each like a pin, 

And light looso hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 

But lips whero smiles went out and in — 

Tliere was no gnossing his kiUi and kin I 
And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint atlire : 

Quoth one: "It’s as my great-graudsire, 

Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tombstone.” 

He advanced to the council tabic ; 

And, " Please your honors,” said lie, " I’m able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 
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All crealuros living boucatli tlia sun, 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

After me so as you uevor saw 1 
And I oliiefiy use my charm 
On creatures that do i)eopl 6 harm, 

The mole, and toad, and newt, and viper j 
And people call mo tlie Pied Piper.’^ 

(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of rod and yellow stripe, 

To match Avith his coat of the selfsame clisck ; 

And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe j 

And his fiiigei's, they noticed, avcvo ever straying 

As if impatient to bo playing 

Upon this pipe, as Ioav it dangled 

Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

“ Yet,” said he, “poor piper as I am, 

In Tartar/ 1 freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarms o* gnats 5 

I cased in Asia the Nizam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampyre bats : 

And, as for what your brain bewilders, 

If I can rid your town of rats 

"Will you give me a thousand guilders ? ” 

“ One ? fifty thousand 1 ” — was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

Into the street tlio Piper stept. 

Smiling first a little smile, 

As iS ho knew what niagio slept 
In his quiet pipe the Avhile; 

Then, like a musical adopt, 

To bloAV tire pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled 
Like a candle flame Avhoro salt i.s sprinkled; 

And ore three slirill uotos the pipe uttered, 

You heard if an army muttered ; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the house the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, loan rats, brawny rats, 
Bro»*n rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, guy young fri.skors, 

Patliors, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cooking tails and pricking Avhiskors, 

Families by tons and dozens, 
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Bxothera, sisters^ husbands, wives — 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing, 

And step for steji tliey followed dancing, 

XJutil they oaine to the river Weser 
Wherein all plunged and perished 
— Save one, who, stout as Julius Cassar, 

Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he the manuscript he oUerislied) 

'I’o Eat land home his commentary, 

Which was, “At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripo, 

And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 

Into a cider press’s gripe j 

And a moving away of piokle-tub boards, 

And a leaving ajar of conserve cupboards, 

And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks, 

And a breaking the hoops of butter casks ; 

And it seemed os if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery, 

Is breathed) called out, Oh 1 rats, rejoice I 
The world is grown to one vast drysaltery! 

'J'o munch on, crunch on, take your nimcheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon 1 
And just as a bulky sugar puncheon, 

All ready staved, like a great sun shoiio 
Glorious soavoe an inch before me, 

Just as meihought it said, come, bore me! 

— - 1 found the Weser rolling o’er me." 


You sliould have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rooked the steeple ; 

“ Go," cried the Mayor, “ and get long poles 1 ' 

Poke out the nosts and block up tho holes I 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 

And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of tho rats I” — when suddenly up the face 
Of the Piper perked in the market place, 

With a, “First, if you please, iny thousand guilders ! " 

•o 

A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue j 
So did the Corporation too. 

For council dinners made rare havock 
With Claret, Moselle, Viu-de-Gravo, Hook j 
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And half the money would replenish 
Their oellar’s biggest butt with Ithonish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 
Wilh a gypsy coat of red and yellow I 

Beside,” quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 
Our business was done at the river’s brink j 
We sa^y ivitli our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t oomo to life, I think. 

So, friend, we’re not tlie folks to shrink 
From the duty of giving you sonioihing to drink, 
And a matter of money to init in your poke; 

But, as for tho guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was in jolco. 
Beside, our losses have made u.s thrifty } 

A thousand guilders 1 Como, take fifty 1 ” 

The piper’s face fell, and he cried, 

“No trifling 1 I can’t wait, beside ! "" 

I’ve promised to visit by dinner time 
Bagdat, and accepted tho prime 
Of tho Head Cook’s pottage, all bo’s rioh in, 
li'or having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 

Of a nest of soovpions no survivor — 

With him I proved no bargain driver, 

With you, don’t think I’ll bate a stiver ! 

And folks who put mo in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion.” 

“How? ” cried the Mayor, “d’ye think I’ll brook 
Being worse treated than a Cook ? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, follow? l)o your worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst I ” 

Once more ho stept into tho street } 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane; 

And ore he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes yet nnisicians euiming 
Never gave tlie enraptured air) 

There was a rustling, tliat seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds Justling, at pitoliing and Imstling, 
Small feet wore pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
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liittle lianda clapping, and little tongues cliattering, 
And, like fo^rfs in a farmyai'd when barley is scattering, 
Out came the oliildren running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen, curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

'Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
'The wonderful mnsio ■with shouting and laughter. 

The ^Mayor was dnmb, and the Ooimcil stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 

TJuablQ to move a step, or cry 

To tho children merrily skipping by — 

And could only follow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the Pii)er’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched CounoiPs bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from tho High Street 
To whore the Wosor rolled its waters 
lUglit in the way of their sons and daughters 1 
However he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppclberg Plill his steps addressed, 

And after him tho children pressed} 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

“ lie never can cross that miglity top ! 

He’s forced to let the piping drop, 

And wo shall seo our children stop I” 

When lo, as they reached tlie mountain’s side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed} 

And tho Piper advanced and the children followed, 

And when all were in to tho very last, 

The door in the mountain side shut fast. 

Did I say all ? Ho I ono was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way } 

And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, ho was used to say t — 

It’s dull in our town since my pla3'’mate8 left} 

I can’t forget that Pm bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they seo, 

Which the Piper also promised mo } 

Ifor ho led us, ho said, to a joyous Ian v’ 

Joining the town and just at hand, 

Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 

And everything was strange and now} 
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The sparrows ^Yere brighter than peacocks here, 
AikI their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

And honeybeos had lost their stiuga } 

And horses wore horn with eaglo’s wings ; 

And just as I became assured 

JVTy lame foot would be speedily cured, 

The rausio stopped and 1 stood still. 

And found myself outside tlio Hill, 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before. 

And never hear of that country more I " 

Alas, alas for Hamollnl 
There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says, that Heaven’s Gate 
Opes to the Rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye lakes a camel in ! 

The Maj'or sent East, AA^cst, North, an^J South 
To offer the Piper by word of inoutij, 

Wherever it was mon’a lot to find him, 

Silver and gold to lus hcait’s conlout, 

If he’d only return the way ho went, 

And bring the cbDdren beliind him. 

But when they saw t’was a lost oudoavor, 

And Piper and daiicors wore gone forever, 

They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly 
If, after tho day of the month ami your, 

Those words did not as well tti)pcar, 

“And so long after what happened hero 
On tho twonty-sccond of July, 

Thirteen hundred and seventy-six : ” 

And the better in Jiiemory to fix 
The placo of tho Children’s last retreat, 

They called it, the Pied Piper’s street — 

Wlioi'6 any one playing on x)ipo or tahor, 

Was sure for tho future to loso his labor. 

Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 
To shook u’itl 2 222 irth a siroab so solomn ; 

But o]ppo.sifce tho placo of tho cavoru 
They wrote tho story on a column, 

And on'^ho great clmrcli window painted 
Tlio same, to make tlie world acquainted 
How their children wore stolen away } 

And there it stands to this very day. 

And I must not omit to say 
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That in Transylvania Uiere’s a tribe 
Of alien people that ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress 
On whioli their neighbors lay such stress, 

To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some aubterraneons prison 
Into which they were trepanned 
Long time ago in a mighty band 
Out of Hawelin town in Brunswick land, 

But how or why they don’t understand. 

So, Willy, let you and mo bo wipers 
Of scores out with all men — especially pipers : 

And, whether they pipe us free, from rats or from mice. 
If we’ve promised them aught, lot ue keep our promise. 
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Bv REV. THOMAS HUGHES, S.J. 

(From “ Loyola and tbo Educational System of the Jesuits.”) 

[loNATtus Loyoi.a, foumlov of the order oE Jesuits (Society of Jesus), was 
a Spanish noblo, horn In Quipuscoa In 1401. IVliilo disahlod by severe Injuries 
at tho slogo of Pampeluna, ho read the " Lives of the Saints,” and resolved to 
devote himself to a religious life. He journeyed to Jerusalem In hopes of con* 
vorling tho Moliammednna tliero orhoing mortyi-od by them ; returning to Spain 
In 1 C20, ho was Imprisoned by the Inquisition on eusplolon of sorcery. Helensed 
in 1D28, ho wont to Paris; and having gained some adherents to a plan for a 
now religions oidcr, they vowed thoinsolvcs to it in 1534, and it woe confirmed 
in 1630 by Pope Paul HI, In 1641 Loyola was ohosen general of the fraternity, 
and continued such till his death, July 31, 1680. He was beatified by Paul V. 
in 1001), and canonized by Gregory XV. in 1022.] 

The story of the oavalior wounded on the ramparts of 
Pampoluna has often been told. Loyola was not at the moment 
governor of the city, nor in any responsible charge. But offi- 
cial responsibility was not necessary for him to sec the path 
of duty and follow it. As one bound to the service of his 
aoYoroign by the title of honor and nobilityi^he retired to the 
citadel, when the town surrendered; and then, when the ram- 
parts began to give way under the cannonading, he stood in 
the breach. A ball shattering tlio rock laid him low, maimed 
* By permisaion of Mr. Wiu, Hoiueinenn. (Grown 8vo., price 6i.) 
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in both his limbs. At once the deienso collapsed. Cared for 
chivalrously by those whose arms had struck liim down in 
battle, he was transported with every delicate attention to hia 
castle of Loyola, It was found that one of his limbs had been 
ill set. He had it broken again, to be set aright. Meanwhile, 
instinct witli all the ambition of a knight, belonging to a 
chivalrous nation in an age of cliivalry, ho was not insensible 
to the charms of society and afPoction. And, out of a sensitive 
care for hia personal appearance, ho must needs have a pro- 
truding hone, whioh still threatened to mar his figure, sawed 
off while ho looked on. In the loneliness and tedium of a 
sick room, ho whiled away the hours by dreaming of his ambi- 
tions and his aspirations, and lio soiiglit to food them with 
suitable nourislnnont. Ho wanted a romance to road. There 
was none to bo had. So, instead of the novel whioii was not 
forthcoming, lie took what they gave him, the Life of Christ, 
and the Lives of some who had sorvod Christ ''faiUifnlly. Tho 
soldier of tho field and of blood folt tlio ohjoots of his ambition 
change 5 he becaino a soldier of tho spirit and eternal life. 
And, after the experiences of his bod of pain, and tho pro- 
tracted coinmunings with another world, lio arose another man j 
ho wont forth a knight as over, but not on an expedition ter- 
minating as before. An ovoning and night spent in tho sanc- 
tuary of Montserrat, as once boforo lie bad passed a vigil of 
arms, when dubbed a chevalier by the King of Navarro*, a 
morning begun with tlio Holy Sacrifice atlcndod and Holy 
Communion received, opened to him a now ora ; and ho went 
forth, bound now by a new oath of foalty to tho service of 
tho King of Heaven. 

At the side of tho altar in this sanctuary of Montserrat, the 
Abbot of tho monastery, eiglity-ono years lator, coimuittod to 
a marble tablet the record of this event, for tho perpetual 
memory of tlie future : “Blessed Ignatius of Loyola horo, with 
many prayers and tears, devoted himsolf to God and tlio Vir- 
gin. Hero, <as with spiritual arms, ho fortified himsolf in sack- 
cloUi, aud spent tho vigil of tlio night. Henco he wont fortli 
to found tho Society of Jesus, in tho year MDXXIL” 

He first looked about him to find a retreat, and immerse 
himsolf in tho contomplaiion of time and eternity. It \va,s a 
Saturday. John Sacrigta Pasoual tolls us tliat his mother, a 
devout lady of Manresa, was in tho churoli that morning 5 and, 
accompanied by two young men and throe women, she was at 
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her devotioua in the oliapel of th.o Aposfcles* A young stranger 
came up and accostod them. His clothing was of very com' 
mon serge 5 for Ignatius had given away his knightly robes to 
a poor man. The youth looked like a pilgrim. Ho was not 
tall 5 he was fair in complexion and ruddy in obeek. His bare 
head was somewhat bald. Altogether ho was of a fine and 
grave presence, and most reserved in look. He scarcely raised 
his eyes from tho ground. Coming up, he asked if there were 
a hospital anywhere which might serve him for shelter. Re- 
garding his noble and fair features, the lady, as became a 
Christian woman, offered her services j if he would follow her 
company, she would provide for him, in the best way possible. 
Courteously and thankfully he accepted her offer, and followed 
the party as they left tho sanctuary. Tliey proceeded slowly, 
for they noticed that he was lame. However much they urged 
him, they could not induce him to rido upon the ass. Tliree 
leagues away from Montserrat, they arrived at tho little town 
of Manresaj and he took up his residence in the common 
liospitnl for the poor and pilgrims. Whatever alms or food 
was henceforth sent him first went to others, whom, in these 
matters, up to tho end of his life, ho always considered to bo 
more in need tliaii himself. 

Ho now entered on Ins probation of Christian virtue. In 
the mind of tho Catholic Cliurch, the degree of virtue which 
ho praoiiced is that accounted heroic. As it is not for me to 
dwell on it here, I will pass it ovor with one remark. That 
which is accounted ordinary Christian virtue, resting as it does 
on faith and hope, on principles not barely natural bub super- 
natural, is not very intelligible to tli© world at large. Still 
less the heroic degree of tho some. Both however claim to bo 
estimated by their own proper motives and prinoiplos. When 
they enter into the very subject which the biographer means 
to treat, it appertains to his art not to ignore the objective 
motives and reasons of things, as they operated in his subject. 
In the shortest monograph, liko tho present, we cannot separate 
from tho work, whioh he did, the man who did it. And tho 
man is made by his motives. It wero bad literaiy art to 
describe feats whioh are confessedly great, and not to find 
motives whioh are proportionate. 

Ignatius, after a year more or less spent at Manresa, took 
Ills pilgrim’s staff and journeyed on foot to Italy, and thence 
to tho Holy Land. It was in tho spirit of the old Crusaders, 
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whose chivalry had a charm for him up lo the day, many years 
later, when, with his first assooiatea of the Company, ho on- 
deavored once more to oroas over from Italy to PalosUno. Had 
he succeeded on this later occasion, ho would most probably 
never have known tlio otliors who attaoliod thomBolves to him ; 
nor might history havo busied itsolf witli liim or with Ihom. 

At the date of his return from tho Holy Land, wo find that 
lie has advanced already to the second lesson in tho dovelop- 
moiit of his future. It is that, mature in years as ho is, and 
full of desires for doing good to his neighbors, yet neither does 
more piety place in his liancls the instruments for such work 5 
nor, if study alone can give tho means of apostolic zeal, can ho 
consider himself exempt from tho law, that ho must labor to 
acquire what are only tho results of labor. Ho was thirty-one 
years of ago when lie betook Innisolf, after liis night’s vigil, to 
tho oavo of JManreaa. IIo is two yonvs older now. So, at tlio 
ago of tJurty-lhroe, lie sits down on tho schooPbonch at Barce- 
lona, and begins his Latin declensions. 

Begrudging liia studios tho lime which they demand exclu- 
sively, ho mistakes the situation, and allows himself tho exor- 
cises of an apostolic life. At liis ago, oven supposing his oavUor 
pursuits to have boon more in harmony witli liis present life 
of loiters, he is not an apt pupil. However, ho labors oonsoion- 
liously. After two years spent at Grammar, ho is judged by 
his teacher, who takes a loiiiont viow of the case, to bo com- 
petent for aiJpi'Oiiching liis liighor studies. 

Ho himself was dubious. His friends locommendcd him to 
ascend. IIo still hestitated. But, I’ccoiving tho hiuuo favorablo 
opinion from a tlioologiaii whom ho oonsultcd, Ignatius ac- 
quiesced, in accordanco with Jils unvarying rule, to follow coni- 
potont direction. How unfortunate this stop was for tho happy 
progress of his studies, but how advantagoous for his oxpcrionc’o 
as a future legislator, I shall procood to show. 

Leaving Barcelona for Alcala, lie meant to enjoy the best 
advantages which a great univorsity could afford. Ho lived 
on alms as over 5 and othors lived on tho alms which ho re- 
ceived. It was tho year 162G. He entered upon tho study 
of Logic, using tho Summa of Di Soto j also tho Physics of 
Aristotle ; and he fiursued besides Uio Master of Soiiiencos. 

Ho had stayed only a year and a half in this rich variety 
of pursuits, Rcliolastic as well na apostolic, when tho novollios 
apparent in his manner of life ended by nialcing him a suspcciod 
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oliaraoter to the ecolesiastical authorities. To a few, among the 
population of the city, his fruitful zeal made him distinctly 
odious. The result was a juridical process against him, which 
issued in a complimontary verdict, the Vicar of tlio diocese 
pronouncing him and his companions quite blameless. But 
reatrictions were imposed regarding his future ministrations, 
since Ignatius was not yet in holy orders. During a term of 
four years he was not to preach. After that time, his progress 
in studies would enable him to honor that important ministry, 
without giving offense. This was a deathblow to the aspira- 
tions of the student. He made up his mind to go elsewhere, 
to the famous university of Salamanca; and ho turned his back 
on Alcalti. 

The time was soon to come for a pleasant revenge ; and 
apparently ho knew of it long before it came. Just six years 
after the foundation of his Order, when he sent Franois Vil- 
lauova to open a house at Alcala, not only did ho find men of 
the university embracing his Institute, but, two years after that, 
the whilom perseoutod pilgrim received, in a single twelve- 
month, thirty-four Doctors into the Society, all from that one 
seat of learning. The more passing by of Francis Borgia, 
Duko of Gandia, who had become an humble follower of 
Ignatius, made the choicest spirits iloclc to his standard j and, 
all over Spain, colleges sprang up as if from the soil. 

In Salamanca, where likewise ho and his wore to figure in 
the future, tho personal history of Ignatius is briefly told. In 
ton or twelve days after his arrival, he was thrown into chains. 
He spent twenty-two days in prison. When released, with tho 
same oommonclation for liimself and his doctrine as he had re- 
ceived at Alcala, but with a similar restriction on his aotioiijhe 
though ■/ it was not worth his while to repeat tho same experi- 
ences at tho same cost. So, in spite of all the eloquenco of 
dissuasion brought to bear on him by friends, he took a new 
departure, whioh sooiued plausible to him, and thoreforo feasi- 
ble. ITo would try his fortunes in another land, and continue 
his studies in tho greatest philosojilucal and. thcologioal center 
of tlio world, tho University of Paris. 

To any one who judged of things by an ordinary standard, 
the project was not feasible. War was ragii¥g between Spain 
and France; tho roads wore infested with ' hostile soldiery; 
many murders and robbories, committed on the persons of 
travolors, wore recently reported. But these and other consid- 
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erations of the kind had no weight with Loyola, to Htay him in 
a convso once deliberately atloi)totl. Accepting fsoino alms from 
friends at Barcelona, to obtain on the way iho iiocossarica of 
life, lie accomplished on foot the whole journey from Baroolona 
to the French capital, where ho arrived at the beginning of 
February, A.d. 1628. 

He has now had exporionco of prisons and chains, on tlio 
charge of teaching error, or of being a dangerous enthusiast. 
One of the calmest and coolest of men, who never acted but ho 
first calculated, and Avho never allowed himself to approach a 
conolusion without first freeing hiinseK from all bias and im- 
pulse, he had suffered repeated arrest for sotting people beside 
themselves, for inoviiig tliom to give up all they had in behalf 
of piety or charity, and inducing tlioin to go and live on alms 
themselves; nay, perhaiw throw in Ihoir lives, talents, and 
aoquivoments, to .servo others gratis. The founder of the 
Jesuits, himself the first of an Order which hhs the reputation 
of being the stanchest npholdor, as well of authority in every 
rank of sooioty, as of the truths taught by the Oatholio Olinrob, 
was put in oliains, or arraigned by the eoclosiasiical authorities 
almost wUorevor lio appeared, though always acquitted as 
blameless. 

In a letter written at a subsequent period of his life to iCing 
John III. of Portugal, Ignatius sums up his experiences, as in- 
cluding two imprisonments, at Alcalh and Salamanoa ; three 
judicial investigations, at Alcala, Salamaiiofi, and Paris; later 
on, another process at Paris j then one at Vonioe j finally an- 
other at Rome; — eight investigations about this ono man in 
Spain, Ifranco, and Italy. Whorovor ho came, in aflor life, it 
passed as a proverb among the Fathers, tliat his appoaranoo was 
the sure harbinger of a sloriu, soon to break out against them 
somowhoro in the social or i*oligiou3 world. Ho l^ravod all 
this fury in his own manuor, weighing as doliboratoly every 
word lie spoke, and measuring every atop ho took, as when bo 
had stood in the broach of the ramimrts at Pampeluna. But 
hia personal experience made him commit to the sacred keep- 
ing of the “Spiritual Exercises” an important principle of 
liberal and humane prudence. It is couched in the first words 
of his little booS, to guide teacher and learner alike. lie 
says : — - 

“In the first place, it is to bo supposed that every pious 
Christian man should be more ready to interpret any obsonro 
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proposition of anofclier in a good rather than a had sense. 
If, however, he cannot defend the proposition in any way, let 
him inq^uire of the speaker himself ; and, if then the speaker is 
found to bo mistaken in sentiment or understanding, let him 
correct the same kindly. If this is not enough, let him employ 
all available means to render liim sound in principle and secure 
from error.” 

How far the personal experiences of its founder attached 
by a law of heritage to liis Order, I can hardly undertake to 
describe. But, Just for the sake of completing the family pic- 
ture, I will mention the iieads of a doleful list, which an histo- 
rian of the Society catalogues. He enumerates, as objects of 
attack and misrepresentation, tlio founder himself, the name of 
the Society of Jesus, tlie dress, rules, manners, books, doctrine, 
schools, sermons j the poverty, obedience, gratuitous service of 
the Jesuits ; that they affected a kind of literary empire, under 
the spur of an ihtolorablo ambition; that they were lightly 
tiiiotiu'od, and hud just sipped o£ many things, of wliioh they 
had nothing solid to offer ; yes, that they wanted to have it be- 
lieved there was no sanctuary of the Muses, no shrine of eaered 
or Junnan wisdom in oxistonco, outside of their own colleges j 
that, from these ollices of theirs, all arts and soieneos came 
forth, done up in the best stylo. “In fine, whatever they do or 
don’t do, grairiod that there are many false charges which their 
enemies couooot against them, — things too extreme to be be- 
lieved, —granted that they are acquitted of many vices laid to 
their account, never certainly will they escape the suspicion, 
at least, which these charges oxoito.” W© believe it. There 
is a good homely English proverb which expresses tlie very 
same idea — about the happy adhesiveness of a clayey com- 
pound when clovorly thrown. 

This retrospect of history wa.s taken exactly one hundred 
years after the foundation of the Order. The story had begun 
some thirteen years before it was founded. When Ignatius 
became a responsible leader with associates, he had recourse 
more than once to the process of justice, to clear his reputation 
in full form. But, beyond the coses whioh rendez’ed such de- 
fense prudent and necjessary, his practical policy was expressed 
in a practical maxim, which after him his ^successor, James 
Baynez, had often in his mouth: Dem faxit m wiqiiam male 
loquanW' et vera dio&ut/ “ God grant tliey never talk ill of 
me and bo saying the truth I ” Indeed, as there is no use in 
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trying to oliange men, for tlioy will novor be born ano\7, Igiub 
tins looked ratlier in nnotlier direction for ilio solution of diffi- 
cnlties, expecting that troubles which dehed other trcatinont 
might still not survive their authors* Speaking of a powerful 
adversary, who was wiising a great storm at Toledo and Alcala, 
and whom it took the royal council and then a brief from the 
Pope to (luell, Ignatius said of him to llibadencira : “ Ho is 
old, the Society is young ; naturally the Society will live longer 
than he will.” The same dignitary, suppressed though he was, 
rose again in violent opposition. Whereupon Jouvanoy makes 
the apt remark : “ So diOiouH is it for even the most eminent 
men, and so rare a thing, when once they liavo conoeivod a no- 
tion, to get it out of tiioir heads aguiu 1 ” No, men are not 
born anew. 

It is time now to conteinplato Ignatius of Loyola at Paris, 
where some of the most precious elements in Ins ecluoational 
experionoa are to bo acquired. 


The Uhiversity op 1'auis. Home. 

Voluntary poverty, the auslerest manner of Hfo, the un- 
grateful labor of studies, and the ijerpotual solf-disciplino of a 
mind like his, ever bent on lofty thoughts and endeavoring to 
dominate the very first movements of his soul, all tlioso oondi- 
tions, added to the oliinato and tho nature of the situation in 
which Ignatius found himself at Paris, brought such a strain 
to hoar on his brokon-down constitution, that, to keep up his 
course at all, he had to iutorrupi it awliilo, and give some relief 
to his overtaxed body, or, as ho hold it to bo, his “ boast of 
burden,” 

And what about the studies thomsolves ? If they bad boon 
a brilliant success thus far, they could soarooly have outlived 
such conditions of oxislenoo. As it was, they wero as good as 
if they had never begun ; or somewhat worse. Ho liad gone 
about them the wrong way. Whatever solidity of learning ho 
had kept objectively in view, something else, equally important 
with solidity, had been unwittingly omitted, 'rhat was a good 
method. Logic, I^lnlosoj>hy, and Theology, all taken up to- 
gether, and with such coinpoudious hasto, now wont togeilior 
in his mind like a niachino out of joint j and his .speed was nil! 
Tho Latin language itself, tho indispensable vehiolo of all learn- 
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iug, ^Yas just so fav possessed by him as to show liim that, to be 
of any real use, it had hotter be oommenced all over again. 

Here liis character asserted itself. And in no particular of 
his life is he more like himself, more thorough, more of a brave 
cavalier, “governing himself, in great tilings and small, by rea- 
sons moat high,” tlian when, having little facility for such pur- 
suits, and less inclination, he makes up his mind, after a short 
breathing spell, to sit down again at the age of thirty-seven 
years, and reaiuno his Latin declensions I In the college of 
Montague, ho spends about two years acquiring this tongue. 
Moanwhile, ho triQ.s various plans to find wherewithal to live. 

I need not dwell on tho nature of this great center into 
which Ignatius had penetrated, an unknown stranger, just one 
of its tons of tliousands of scholars. It liad more thau two 
scores of colleges. To this, tlie queen of universities, though 
she was going to bo no kind alma mater to him and his Order, 
still the recollections of Loyola in his future legislation would 
always turn back with roveronoo. His first Professors for the 
Homan College, tho typical institution of the Society, would bo 
taken from tliose of ids men who were Doctors of this univer- 
sity. And, whatever might bo tho moral condition and the 
religious lassitude of tho university men, as compared with this 
penniless stranger, in 1529, occasions were to come in after 
times, when they showed themselves not unworthy of the 
enemy whom they fought to the death. When the plague of 
1680 made a desert about thorn, the university men and the 
Jesuits, otherwise never seen together, save in the lists and 
face to face, now were everywhere, and fell fast, side by side 
on the field of Christian charity. 

For tho understanding of tho Jesuit system, in its origin 
and its form, attention must always be paid, in tlie first place, 
to the kinship subsisting between it and the Paris University. 
TTiore are, besides, many other degrees of relationship, which 
do not go unaoknowledgod, in the formation of the .Uatio Studi- 
orum. The system of Uie EngUah universities may be rooog- 
nizod in tho lino of ancestry. Whatever was best anywhere 
Olliers the pedigree ; as Lord Baoon takes note, when deliver- 
ing himself liko a good philosopher, hut also Jike a good Prot- 
ostanl, he eulogizes and stigmatizes in the same breath } “ The 
anoient wisdom of the best times ” he says, " did always make 
a just complaint that states were too busy with their laws, and 
too nogligont in point of education ; which excellent part of 
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Uie ancient di.soiplino hath boon in some aort rovivod, of late 
iimoa, by the colleges of Uio Jesuits j of whom, although in 
regard of tlioir superstition I may say, ‘ gwo meliores^ eo dcte- 
nores,’ yet in regard of this, and some other points concerning 
human learning and moral matters, 1 may say, ns Agesilaus 
said to his enemy Pluu'nabaus, ‘ Tails quim sis, utinam nosier 
esses.' ” 

In tlio University of I^aris, thou, as liis roal alma inator, 
Ignatius comraonoed his course of Philosophy in the year 1520. 
Ho finished it by standing succossfiilly the severe examination, 
Galled examen lapidenmi “tlie rocky test,” considered the most 
soaroliing of all in the X'aria Academy. JIo thus became a 
Master of Arts, after Kaster, a.d. 153J, having hecomo Licon- 
tiato in tho previous year. Particulars about his four ox- 
aminors in tho “rocky tost,” his graduation, tlio degrees of his 
companions, wth tho dates, as found in tho l^aris records, are 
given by tho Bollaudists. 

I-Io now enlorod on bis thoolugioal studies. It was cvidonl 
that tho obstructions whioli had thwarted so many of his offorls 
hevotoforo wore disappearing ono by one. And more than 
that : the moans wove being placed in hts hands for the groat 
work before him. Those means were a company of iiion. IIo 
was in tho midst of a. dovolod little band, each one of whom ho 
had won individually. They wore I’otor Lofdvro and bT’anois 
Xavier j James Lainoy. and Alidionsus Salmoron, both of them 
more youths ; there wore Claude Lo Jay, John Coduri, Nicho- 
las Bobadilla, Simon llodriguoz 5 and hwily, tho only ono wlio 
at this time was a Priest among thoir iiumboi’, Pasquior Brouet. 
Among these, never at thoir head, though oonsidorod a father 
by all, never leading the way, thougli on that account showing 
himself tho more olfectlvoly a loader, Ignatius was all in all to 
each ono of tliom. Ho liad previously acquired some valuable 
exporionco in selecting and forming companions. But such as 
had gathorod round him in Spain wore no longer witli him. 
Bach one of liis present party was a picked man. 

When six of thorn were suffioiontly advanced, ho and they 
held a solemnity, whioh was tho roal birthday of the Society of 
Jesus. On the fifteenth clay of August, 1534, they took a vow, 
in tho oliurch of tlio Blessed Virgin, at Montmartre in J'aris. 
They bound tliemsolves to renounce all thoir goods by a given 
date, and betake themselves to tho Holy Land j failing in that, 
they would throw themselves at tho feot of tho Sovorcign l^ou- 
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tilf, and offer him their abaolute service. Meanwhile they 
pursued their studies j and, as each of the two following years 
brought round the fifteenth day of August, it found them in 
the same place, and with the same solemnity, and with an en- 
larged number, renewing this vow. The legal birthday of the 
Order came only with the Papal charter on September 27, 1640. 

I shall pass over the movements of Loyola, when bidden to 
go and roouperate in his native climate. He returned to Sx^ain, 
in 1536, leaving his companions to study till 1637 j and he set- 
tled the affairs of his young Spanish associates at their homes. 
All, when the timo came, disposed of thoir goods in a summary 
way» They gave to tho poor, reserving nothing, except what 
would pay thoir way to Venice, and thence to the East. Their 
prinoixilo was, Dispersit, dedit pmperihus^ “He hath distributed, 
ho hath given to the x)oor.” Besides this, Xavier, at the date 
appointed, gave up tho last stage of his theological studies, and 
resigned tho glory of receiving tho Doctor’s cap in Paris ; the 
brillitt It young Professor sacrificed the one thing which had 
appoalod most powerfully to his ambition and imagination. 
Laynez was recuperating from a severe illness, and could do 
scarcely more than move. Nevertheless they are all in Ven- 
ice when, tho early spring of 1637 arrives. 

Ignatius himself, meeting them there, has accomplished tho 
worlc which faced liim thirteen years before, and which he had 
taken in llfend with his Latin grammar. He is now forty-six 
years of age. 

There are three lines of activity, in which the ability and 
energy of Ignatius Loyola stand out before the world. One 
is the capacity he showed as a governor or leader of men j an- 
other is a similar compotency to direct souls in the spiritual 
life j the third is that which wo are considering at present, his 
legislative genius in the intellectual order. Admitting the in- 
nate talent which must have been the basis and foundation of 
his gift for governing, wo may affirm of all tho rest that the 
beat part of Jiia sagacity and tact had been acquired by per- 
sonal Gxperioiico. He learned how to act by suffering. Lie 
perfected his natural gift of guiding and commanding by first 
submitting to all tho oontingenoies of human life. 

We may develop the meaning of this in the present matter, 
pedagogy \ and the meaning of it will help to unfold the sub- 
ject, In quest of the necessaries of life, he spent intervals of 
his studious career in traveling from Paris to a great distance. 

28 
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Ho found himself rotui'jung each yeai* to Belgium, always on 
foot : lie visited Rouen, and even reached London, to address 
the Spanish inorchanls thoro. It does not seem to have been 
parsimony on their side that kept him in such straitened oir- 
oumsfcancos. It was his principles 'winch were not all in keep- 
ing with hia conditions of life. He was endeavoring to combine 
the life of a student with absolute poverty ; and ho aggravated 
the iiioonvQiiioncos of such a state of dependence by placing no 
limits to the exercise of his charity. It was his deliberate 
ohoicG 5 for ho fed his mind continuously upon the life and 
example of the King to wliom ho hod sworn liis service, Christ 
poor and in labor from his youtli. He spoke afterwards from 
the wisdom of oxporioneo, when ho said that in absolute penury 
the pursuit of soienco cannot easily subsist, and the culture 
of the mind is impeded by the duties of providing for the 
body. Hence ho legislated that, though poverty was to bo 
the basis of his Institute, still the moinbors, as long as they 
wore ongagod in studios, shouhl bo sot free froin all oaro of 
seeking the moans of subsistence. 

Ho had endeavored to combine a life of apostolic ministra- 
tions, thougli not yet a Priest, with that requisite absorption 
of mind which alone oau warrant scholastic success. Ami he 
saw •what it had come to. TIio very ostoein and love which 
he entertained for the oxoroises of the higlior spiritual life 
iiiLeri'uptod with intrusive thoughts that application to study 
which wjifl the duty in Jiand. In order tliat no sucli intrusioii 
of oven the most aaorod pursuits sliould obstruct tho onward 
progress of tho mombors in learning, ho dollnod by rule tho 
inoasuro of such occupations, ns long as study was tho main 
duty. 

Diseases weakened him. Thoroforo ho took tho groalost 
pains to protect tho health of tho mombors. Wliilo ho Hvod, 
ho did this with a personal and jmtornal solioitudo. In his 
Institute, he provided tho same for tho future. 

On commencing his studios, ho embraced many branches at 
tho same time ; and ho had sufEorod all tho consoquoncos of 
disorder. Grasping at loo many things, ho lost all ; and ho 
had then to roti'iove all with loss of timo. To obviato any 
reourrenco of such costly experiences, ho provided that tho 
ooursos followed in tho Society should havo nothing disordered 
in them, nothing mutilated or curtailed ; ovorything was to bo 
in method and system j until, system and method having been 
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carried oub in every line, and the special good of each depart- 
ment having been aeoured sulBoiently for the general plan, 
specialized perfection should be consulted, after all that j and 
this was to be the appointed life of individuals, while a rounded 
and complete education remained the culture of all, 

Once in later yeai’s he let fall these words, relative to his 
early experience : “ He would very much question whether 
another but himself, having to struggle with so many diffi- 
culties and obstacles in the course of his studies, would have 
given so long a time to tho acquisition of the sciences.’* Thus 
then was he oppressed with poverty, without the satisfaction of 
acting under orders ; suffering so many diseases, and yet look- 
ing neither to honor, dignity, nor other Imman reward, such as 
is wont to draw men on, and animato them under fatigue ; 
finding no pleasure nor satisfaction in the life of studies, an 
induGcmont which is so great an alleviation to mortals in the 
work before them. And, in all these respects, he was quite 
unlike the very men whom ho singled out, and enlisted in the 
now service of dovotiou ; unlike Ifranois Xavier, who had seen 
with perfect indifference ell his brothers lake to tlioir ancestral 
profession of arms, or to a oourtior’s life, while he himself, with 
the whole force of an ambitious soul, ran on successfully and 
brilliantly in his chosen career, as a Professor ; unlike Laynez 
and Salmeroii, whose oxtraordinary gifts had made them Doctors 
of Philosopliy and Divinity while still, in age, little more than 
more youths •, very unlike by mttvro to the gentle mke of 
Lof^vre, who began lifo as a sliepherd boy, and ever retained a 
pastoral sweetness of character. Unlike all of them, Loyola, a 
soldier born and bred, and stilt true to his profession, discarded 
every consideration of taste, comfort, and convenience, in view 
of Olio objective point to bo reached : through thirteen years he 
struggled towards it } and, when tliat time of probation was 
ovov, he was a marked anan. Accoi-ding to the law that like 
attracLs like, and like begets like, ho was surrounded by a 
company of marked men, few if you count their number, many 
if you consider tho type. His name was widely loiown, and 
favorably so. When he had been paying five times over the 
price of his daily bread, by traveling to Belgium, to Rouen, 
and London, and collecting there sorao Spanish florins, the 
ovont seemed to show that he had been but opening the door, 
hero and tlievo and every where, for his colleges and universities 
in tho future j albeit, if they oame, adversaries came too, in 
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proportion. But clouds and storms purify tho air. Wlieii tlioy 
come again, tlioy -will still leave tho air the olearor for tlioir 
coming. If tho laws of human conduct are consistent in one 
way, they arc consistent in another. The disturbance) ooincs, 
but it does its work and goes. 

M. Or 0 tiiioau-Joly,tho popular French historian in our own 
times, speaking of events at a later juncture in the life of 
Loyola, makes tho following ohservatioii : “Loyola,” ho says, 
“could apply to himself admirably well that proverb which 
says, ‘When a Spaniard is driving a nail into tho wall, and his 
hammer breaks, tho Spaniard will drive tho nail in with his 
head 1 ’ ” Loyola would have his idea go through at any cost. 

We shall now follow him to Italy and Homo. 

In the year 1537, Homo was not quite tho luxurious capital 
which had fallen under t!ie sword of tlio Constable of Bourbon. 
The eternal city, whoso Ihiijal Sovereigns have loft it on rocorcl 
from time immemorial that in no part of tho world wore tlioy 
loss recognized as lords than in their own city, liad uiidorgono 
a purification whloh differed, not substantially, but only in its 
consequences, from what was called for over half tlio countries 
of Europe. Tho riches, tho luxury, tho idleness, which olso- 
wlicro resulted in a complete change of roligioiis history for 
many of tlio northern nations, had horo brought about a catas- 
trophe which soborod minds. And no longer an oxolusivo 
absorption in elaborate siotli prevented a largo portion of t)io 
influential olomont horo from doing lionor to tho Queen of 
European civilization by doing good to tho world. 

All roads still led to Romo. Thonco loo all roatla diverged. 
It was still truo that whatever commanded this oontor could 
reach out, if only by tho force of prestige, to tho uttormost limits 
of tho civilizod domain. Whatovor this vonerablo source of 
authority ohartered to go on its way, in strength and benodic- 
tiou, had reason to behold, in tho innvilogo so bestowed, tho 
auspicious opening of a useful career, iutoUoctual or moral, It 
is so to-day, though not in a temporal sonso. Tho ohartor, or 
confirmation, or bull, which convoys tho recognition of tho 
Church’s Head to a project, a cause, or an institute, bestows 
thereupon a moral power which naturally transoonda every 
franchise in tho gift of tho most powerful governments. Com- 
pared with it, they are local. And, standing no coinparisoii 
with it, under a moral aspect, they do not protend to such a 
power as touches tho inner conscienco of n.'itiona. 
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When therefore Ignatius turned to the great Rome, ho 'was 
like U\o skillful commander -whom he describes in a certain 
place : lie was possessing himself of the vantage ground, taking 
tlie citadel. It would be more correct to say, as all history 
avers, that lio meant to defend that citadel, the See of Rome. 
He had waited nearly a year at Venice, to carry out his project 
o£ voyaging to Jerusalem. War imide that impossible. Now, 
in accordance with the express proviso in their vow, he and his 
companions repaired to Romo, and offered their services to the 
spiritual head of Christendom. 

To win approbation for a now religious institute was no 
easy matter j then loss than over. The recent ocourrences in 
the North had been due to this, among other moral causes, that 
the later Iiistory of certain religious orders, which centuries 
before had begun one way, latterly had taken a novel and fatal 
turn. Still, in gpite of criticism and hostility, chiefly in the high 
places, Ignatius received at length the approving word of the 
Popes and his Institute was chartered with a bull of confir- 
mation. Hoiicoforth, the evolution of events belongs to general 
history. What concerns ns, in this chartering of the plan and 
Instibuto of Ignatius Loyola, is the new character it gave to 
education, and the epoch it made in tlm intellectual Iiistory of 
the world. To explain this matter, we may follow briefly the 
deliberations which the Fathers held, and in the course of which, 
among other conclusions, they came to decide upon reestablish- 
ing education. 

It was the fourth of May, 1539, a year and a half before 
thoir services wore finally accepted by the Pope. Such of the 
ton mombers as wove then in Romo occupied thomselvea, after 
the labors of tho day, in nightly doUberataons, which were 
protracted during three months. They decreed, among other 
things, that tlioy should teach boys and uncultured persons the 
necessary points of Christian doctrine, at least onco a year, and 
for a definite time. This decree obviously is not about that 
secondary and superior education of youth, which is our sub- 
ject 5 neither does it concern primary education, of which there 
is nowhere question in tho Institute of the Jesuits. But, as 
tho Constitution subsequently drawn up s^ys, “this work of 
charity, in tho Divine sorvico, is more likely to be consigned 
to oblivion, and to pass into disuse, than other duties more 
speoious in their character, as preaching,” etc. 

Teaching Christian doctrine pertains to the duty of those 
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wlio liavo the ordinai’y cai'o of soula. No duty of ihitj IciuJ, aa 
belonging lo the ordinary sphere of the Churoh’M clergy, would 
Ignatius assume as characteristic of his own Institute, except 
tliia one, He was, indeed, more than ready to throw in liia 
Gontribution of personal zeal and charity, for tho furtherance 
of all kinds of bonevolence and Leiieficeiico, Peraonally, at tho 
cost of untiring activity, ho sowed, as Gonelli well observes, 
the first s(5eds of those amelioratioiia in social life, and of those 
liuinano institutions, wliich aro so inavkod a feature of later 
ages. He was an original benefactor of hunmnity at tho 
turning point of modorii history, which has sinco boeomo an 
ora of social organized beneficence. Urban VIII. solemnly 
testifies that Ignatius organized homos for orpluiiiH, for cate- 
ohumons, for unprovided women j that tho poor and tho sick, 
that ohildron and the ignorant and prisoners, wore all objects 
of liis personal soHoibado. Tlioao works of and charity 
booamo, in subsequent years, tho Bijoeilic reasons of existence 
for various other communities, which rose in order and in 
luimbor. But he did not adopit them as spocifie in his insti- 
tute 5 nor did ho nssuiuo as charootorintio anything within tho 
province of tho ordinary parochial clergy, except the teaching 
of Christian doctriiio to boys and nuoulbarcd porsons. Tho 
rost ho flttondod to wliilo not provided for, ready to droj) 
thorn whou provision slionld bo mado for them. 

But Jio did assumo five works which woro onlsklo of tho 
ordinary lines j and, among thorn, is tho subject of oiir study, 
the Education of Youth. As the solociion of all those spooial- 
ties for his Institute rovoal tho oommaudor’s oyo resting on a 
field whoi’o many issues woro being fought out, so, in particu- 
lar, his soloction of education as a specialty betrayed the same 
masterly thought, in tho institutions ho projoefcod, in tho soopo 
he proposed, and, abovo all, iii tho formation of his teuoliova. 

Xhoro had boon, among tho Fathers cloUbcraling, a difforoiioo 
of opinion, with respoot to Christian cloctrino. Bobadilla had 
dissented from making that work tho subject of a spocial vow j 
and tho others doforrod to him. Hut there was unaniinity 
with regal’d to every other topic of doUbovatioii, iaoluding this 
one, “ tlio oducatioji of youth, having oollogos in universities.” 

As dolinod by Jesuit authors, tlio education of youth moans 
the gratuitous teaching of lottors and soionce, from almost tho 
first beginnings of Grammar up to tho oulminating science of 
Sacred Tlioology, and that for boys and. students of every kind, 
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in acliools opon to all. Evidently these university men, who 
were engaged in drawing up the Institute, considered that, ii 
the greatest Professor’s talents are well spent in the exposition 
of the gravest dootrines in Theology, Philosophy, and Science, 
neither he, nor any one else, is too great to be a schoolmaster, 
a tutor, and a father to the boy passing from oliildliood on to 
tho state of manhood, — that boyhood whieh, as Clement of 
Alexandria says, furnishes the very milk of age, and from 
which tlio constitution of tlio man receives its temper and 
complexion. 

It is requisite here to observe that there was no such thing 
in existence as State Education. Two reasons may briefly be 
mentioned for this, one of them intrinsic to the question, tho 
other an historical fact. Tim intrinsic and essential reason 
was tho sacred character of education, as being an original 
function, belonging to the primary relations of parents and 
child. States, oi organized commonwealths, come only in the 
third or fourth dogreo of human sooiety. It was much later, 
in that short interval between the extinction of the Society of 
Jesus and tho outburst of the P'rencli Revolution, that new 
theories came to be proclaimed, as La Ghalotais did openly 
proclaim thorn, of a bald and blank deism in social life, and 
thoroforo of sooularizing education. Between deism and secu- 
larization tho connection was reasonable. For, if the rights of 
God wont by tho board, Ihoro was no reason why the rights 
of parents and ohildron should remain. All alike, tho persons 
and “souls of men,” fell back into the condition in which 
Christianity had found thorn j they became chattels of the state, 
manikins of a bureau in i>oace, “ food for powder ” in \Yar. 

The otlior reason was an historical fact. For all the pur- 
poses of charity, mercy, and philanthropy, there wore powers 
in oxistonco, as part of the normal religious life of general 
Christian society. Tlioy were the same powers that had made 
Christendom, and had carried it on so far as tho Christian 
world, tho same to which we owe the civilization of to-day. 
More than that. As tliero is not a single work of charity or 
moroy, says St. Thomas Aquinas, which may not be made the 
object of an institution, religious men or women devoting their 
lives as a service to God, in a spooial service towards their 
neighbors; so, in point of fact, there were very few such ob- 
jects which had not originated some service of religious self- 
consecration in thoir behalf. 
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Now, as oporaling on education in particular, the powora in 
the world wore, as they had boon, almost entirely clerical or 
i*eligioua. In tho nnivoraities, thero wero olorgymou and 
Religious. All tlio great institutions had tlio religious cast 
about thorn. The old ones have it still. Traces of it hang 
about Oxford and Cninbridgo. Tho Church foiuiclod thorn and 
supervised them. ICings protected them. And tho highest 
outcome of their schools was Divinity in iU widest souse : tluit 
is to say, tho triple knowledge of God, and of man as signed 
with the light of God’s countenance, and of nature as heaving' 
tho impress of God’s footstep. As it was in the univorsitios, 
so, outside too, all podagogio inflneneo had rested with religious 
men. 

But no one of all those i-oligious powers was bound by its 
constitution to this labor of education, which Loyola now, 
formally and expressly* assumed as part of his work. It is at 
this stage of history that education enters into the fiuidamon- 
tal plan of a Religious Order. This is a fact, and an epoch, 
of prime iiuportaueo in PcdagogicH. 

For, iiiaaiuuoli as oduoatiou eutorod thus into the plan of a 
Religious Order, it beoamo the vocation of a moral body which, 
while inoorporatod like other bodies, did not eonlino itself, like 
single univorsitios, to limited ciromnstnuccs of plane \ it was a 
body diffusive. And so with regard to conditions of timo j 
though all corporutiona give an assaranco of perpetuity, a dlffu- 
eiv0 body like this does more : it multiplies tho assuraaoo, iit 
proportion to its own dilTusivonoss. 

And again, innsmucii ns tho body which undertook the 
work of oduoatiou was a religious one, bound to poverty, it 
guaraiitood that tho momboiu would endow the work, at their 
own cost, witlr that which is tho first, Uio essential, and most 
oxpousivo oiidowinent, among all others, — the labors, tho attaiu- 
inonts, and tholiYOS of compolont men, all gratuitously given. 
This endowment, wliioh is so substantial, is besides so far- 
roachiiig, that no other tennwral fouudatioii would bo needed, 
wore it not that the iiece.ssaries of life, and tho apparatus for 
their work, are still necessary to living men, oven thougJj, tlioy 
live in personal poverty. 

Tlius then it w^is that Ignatius took in charge tho secondary 
and superior education of the Ohristian world, na far ag Ida 
services should bo called for : ho throw into tho work tho 
endowmout of a lleligions Order. This, aa tho sc^iuol proved, 
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nieaui the whole revival of learning. Lord Bacon bears wit- 
ness to it in a few words, when he says that the Jesuits “partly 
in tliomsolves, and partly by the emulation and provocation of 
their example, have much quickened and strengthened the state 
of learning.” leather Daniel gives some of the details in a 
summary way. Ho says : “ The exclusively University regime 
of the late centuries replaced, for a notable portion of students, 
by a scholastic discipline much more complete ; Scholastic Phi- 
losophy and Theology renovated, through the care applied to 
prevent young men from throwing themselves too early into 
the disputes of tho schools ; in fine, Literature and Grammar 
resuming the place they had lost in the t-welfth century, and, 
over and above that, enjoying the now resources created for 
their use by the llenaissanco ; all this I call a capital fact in 
the history of the human mind, and even in the history of tho 
Cluu'oh.” 

After the time of Ignatius, other religious congregations, 
fortified with their own siJecial moans for respective depart- 
ments of activity, entered upon tho same general field of work. 
They were the Oralorians, tho Barnabites, the Fathers of the 
Pious Schools, the Brothers of tho Christian Schools, and others 
whose names may occur in tho course of this essay. And, for 
tho education of women, inferior and superior alike, congrega- 
tions of devoted religious women came into being, and opened 
their convents to supply tho best and highest culture. 

For fear llial, in the execution of this plan, and in their 
other ontorprisos of devotion and zoal, any secondary intentions 
or results, with regard to power and office, might mar tho purity 
of tho work and defeat the main object, tho same men, whose 
future under the generalship of such a leader was about to 
open as one of transcendent influence in the civilized world, 
bound themselves by vow never to accept any dignity or office 
in the Church, Naturally they should keep aloof from affairs 
of state. In fact, it would be incompatible with their own 
purposes of literary and scientific competence, to leave them- 
selves at tiio moroy of other men’s views, and be drafted into 
posts outside of the Institute, and be placed in an impossible 
situation for working out the specific end intended. It would 
bo suicidal too. Just when a man was oaiShble of continuing 
his kind, ho would be lost to tho body, and be rendered incapa- 
ble thereby of propagating his own type of eminence. Besides, 
U'ithoub touching upon the inner reasons of the spiritual life, 
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■\vhioli inado this resignation of all lionoi*s desirable, it is a fact 
standing out in clear relief, as history skotohes the marvelous 
fecundity of an Order requiring suoh a high level of attain- 
ments, that many of the choicest souls have felt specially 
attracted to a kind of lifo which at ono and the samo time 
satisfied their ideas of Christian perfection, and out thonr off 
from all the paths of worldly glory. 

And now, to mention in tho hist place another point, whicli 
is equally important for understaudiug the educational history 
of the Order, and to tho gonoral mind is equally ohsouro with 
some of those mentioned already, there was iiitroducotl tho 
principle of religious ohodiouco. It was sanctioned by a uiiani- 
mou.s vole. The Fathers had conoliuled tho first deliberation, 
whethor they should form a socioty at all ; and they had 
decided in tho aifirinativo sonso. Thou tho qiiostiou took this 
phase, If tlioy wore to found a closely knitted society, they 
oould do so only by assuming a strict bojul. Thai was none 
other than a strict obodiouco. 

On this lioad, as on all otiiors that canio in order, tlioy 
began the deliberation by reasoning, ono day, in an lulvorso 
aouso, all having prepared their minds to omplmsize every ob- 
jection which they could find against it. Tho day following, 
they argued in a positive sonso. Tho motives in favor of strict 
obcdioiico won their unanimous nssout. Tlioy wore such as 
those : — 

If thj.s congregation undortook tho ohnrgo of alTairs, and 
tho members wore not uiidor orders, no ono could bo hold ro- 
sponsiblo for an exact administration of tlio charge. If tho 
body woro not bound togothor by obodiouco, it could not long 
porsevoro; yoi this was their first iutontion, to remain ns.so- 
oiatod in a permanent body. Whonco they concluded that 
scattered as they would be, and already liad boon, in assiduous 
and diverse labors, thoy must bo nnitod by ii strict priiioiplo 
of suborcUnation, if they were to romaiii such a body. Another 
ai'guod thus : Obodiouco bogots horoism of virtue j since tho 
truly obedient man is most prompt to oxecuto wluitover duty 
is ussignod him by ono whom, as by a religious act, he regards 
as being in tho place of God, and signifying to him God’s will : 
wherefore obedience and heroism go togothor. 

This roftsoning sooms to bo enforced by tbo histoi'y of all 
great nations, in the crises of tlioir military and other publio 
affairs. But, as is clear, the principles of religious obodioiice 
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ftv© of a different order j they are on a higher plane ; and they 
roaoli much farther in time and eternity than those of obedience 
elsowliei'o. 

Here then we discern, sufficiently for present purposes, 
the meaning and historical location of this Institute. The 
ineinhors have cut themselves off from the possession of all 
private property, by the voluntary engagement to poverty, and 
thereby they have prepared the endowmont, on which educa' 
lion will chiefly rest, — that is to say, the endowment consist- 
ing of tho men to teach, and their services tendered gratis. 
Position and dignity are alike rendered inaccessible by an ex- 
press vow of the mombors professed. Obedience keeps the 
organization inobilo as a company of trained soldiers. And, if 
any observant mind, well acquainted with tho course of human 
affairs, detects in those principles some reasons for success, 
normal, habitual, and regular, in the face of unnumbered ob- 
staoles, and of uiii^mitting hostility, his view will be singularly 
corroborated when he rises to a plane higher, and regards the 
same principles as “religious,” carrying with them the sanction 
of divine worship; which I should be loath to call “enthu- 
siasm,” much less “fanaticism.” These sentiments are never 
very prudent, nor enlightened, nor cool ; they are either very 
natural or are short-lived. A mild fever of fanaticism can 
scarcely produce high result!:; j and a high fever of the same 
can scarcely last three hundred and fifty years, with perpe- 
tuity still threatening. Bub I would call this phenomenon, hi 
Us origin, religion.-? devotion; in its consequences, a supernat- 
ural efficiency ; and, taking it all in all, that which is called a 
grace o£ vocation. 

On the twonty-sovonth day of September, 1540, the Society 
of Jesus received from the See of Rome its bull of confirma- 
tion, by which it became a chartered body of the Church. 
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PREFATORr ADDRESS TO THE “INSTITUTES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” 

By CALVIN. 

[JoirN CAr.vw, Pronoli Protestant voformor aiMl tlioologlnn, was born at 
Noyon, Pioavily, Fiaiico, July 10, ICOO. Ho atiuUcd tiicology at I’avla, ami thou 
law at Oi’leaua and BouvgGS i bocaino an avowed Irlouil of the IlofoiinaLlmi ; and 
began pleaching in I’avla, Ironi -wbioh ho was banlahod lor his bold altachs on 
Ilomanlfim. He look yoEuge at (Ionova, and Uovo pwisod tho loiualuder of hU 
lIEo, wltli tho oxoopUonot a fow ycain apont In boniHhinont (1688-1511). In 
1G50 he founded the Acadoniy ol Genova. Uia ohlof work, whloli \\m boon Itans- 
lated into iicavly all tho ISnropoau langHugos, ia tho “ InstUutoa of tho Olirisllan 
llehgion." Ho died at Genova, May 27, 150J.1 

TO 

ins MOST 0IIUI8TIAN MAJliSTi, 

TUB MOST MIOVITY AWB lIAljaTHlOUB MONAHOIT, 

PItANCrS, ICING 01' TUB PllBNCU, 

Illfl BOVEUKUUV; 

JOHN GALVIN PRAYS PEACE AND SALVATION IN OIllUST. 

Sire, — Wliou I ili’sl. ongagod in this ivovlc^ nothing was 
farthor from my thoughts than to writo what should aftorwai'da 
bo prosonlod to your Majesty. My iutontion was only to fur- 
iiiah a Idiid oI rudiuiQuls> by which those wlio fool aoiuo luter- 
ost in religion inigiit bo Iraiuod to true godliness. And I 
toiled at tho task ohioily for tho sake of my countrymen, tho 
French, inuUitudeg of wliom 1 perceived to be hungering and 
thireting after Christ, while very Tow sooinod to have heou duly 
imbued with ovoii a aloudor knowlodgo of lain. TJiat this was 
the objoot winch I had in viow is upiiaront from tho work itsolf, 
whioli is wvULou in a simple and olomontary form adapted for 
instruction. 

But when 1 poveeivod that Iho fury ol certain bad mou hud 
risen to such a lioight in your roaliu that there was uo place in 
it for sound doctrine, I thought it might bo of sorvioo if I wore 
in tho same work both to give instruction to my countrymen, 
and also lay before your Majesty a Geufoasion, from which you 
may loam what the dootrino is that so Inflauios tho rage of 
those madiiion who are tliis day, with fire and sword, troubling 
your kingdom. For I four not to doolaro that what I have 
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liei'Q given may "be rogavded as a smumary of the very doctrine 
which, they vocifoi\ate, ought to bo punished with oonfisoation, 
oxile, imprisonment, and flames, as well as oxtorminated by land 
and sea. 

I am aware, indeed, how, in order to render our cause as 
hateful to your Majesty as possible, they have filled your ears 
and mind with atrocious insinuations j but you will be pleased, 
of your clemency, to reflect that neither in word nor deed 
could there bo any innocence, were it sufiiciont merely to 
accuse. When any one, with a view of exciting prejudice, 
observes that this doctrine, of which I am endeavoring to give 
your Majesty an account, has been condemned by the suffrages 
of all lliQ estates, and was long ago stabbed again and again by 
partial sontonoos of courts of law, he undoubtedly says nothing 
more than that it has somotimes been violently oppressed by 
tho power and faction of adversaries, and sometimes fraudu- 
lently and iusidious'iy overwholmod by lies, cavils, and calumny. 
While a causo is unheard, it is violonoe to pass sanguinary sen- 
tences against it ; it is fraud to charge it, contrary to its desorbs, 
with sedition and mischief. 

That no one may suppose we are unjust in thus complain- 
ing, you yourself, moat illustrious Sovereign, can bear us wit- 
ness with what lying calumnies it is daily traduced in your 
presence, as aiming at nothing else than to wrest the scepters 
of hings out of tlieir hands, to overturn all tribunals and seats 
of justice, to subvert all order and government, to disturb tho 
peace and quiet of society, to abolish all laws, destroy tho dis- 
tinctions of rank and property, and, in sliort, turn all things 
upside clown. And yot, that which you liear is but the smallest 
portion of what is said ; for among the common people are dis- 
seminated oortain liorrihlo insinuations — insinuations which, 
if Nvell founded, would justify tho whole world in ooudemuing 
tho clootrino with its authors to a thousand fires and gibbets. 
Who can wonder that the popular hatred is inflamed against 
it, whon credit is given to those most iniquitous accusations ? 
See why all ranks unite with one accord in condemning our 
persons and our doctrine. 

Carried away by this feeling, those who sit in judgment 
merely give utterance to the prejudices which th&y have imbibed 
at home, and think they have duly performed their part if they 
do not order punishment to be inflicted on any one until con- 
victed, either on his own confession, or on legal evidence. But 
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of wlifvt criino oonvicted ? “ Of Umk coiidomnod dootrino,” 
is tlie answer. But with what justice condomnod? Tlio very 
ossQiico of the defense wiis, not to abjure the doctrine itself, but 
to maintain its truth. On this subject, however, not a wlnspor 
is allowed ! 

JuaticQ, then, most invinoiblo Sovereign, entitles mo to 
demand that you will undortako a thorough investigation of 
tliia cause, which has hitherto been tossed about in any kind of 
way, and handled in tho most irrognlar manner, without any 
order of law, and with passionate lioat rather than judioial 
gravity. 

Let it not be iinaginod that I am hero framing my own pri- 
vate defonao, with tho view of obtaining a safe return to my 
native land. Tliough I cherish towards it tho fooUiigs which 
become mo as a man, still, as nmitors )iow are, I can be absent 
from it without regret. The cause wliioh I idoad is the com- 
mon oauso of all tlie godly, and thorefortf the very oauHO of 
Christ, — a oauso which, thi-oughoiit your realm, now lies, as it 
wore, in despair, torn and tramidod upon in ivU kinds of ways, 
and that more through the tyranny of coriai)i Pharisoos than 
any sanction from yourself. But it matiors not to inquire 
how ilio thing is done j tho fact that it is done cannot bo do- 
med. For so far have the wiokod provailod, that tlio truth of 
Christ, if not utterly routed and disporsod, lurks as if it woro 
ignobly buriod 5 while the poor Olmroh, oithor wiistod by oruol 
slauglitoj', or driven into oxUo, or intimidalod and terror-struck, 
soarcoly vonlures to breathe. Still hor onomios press on with 
ilioir wonted rage and fury over tho ruins which they have made, 
atroiiuously assaulting the wall, which ia already giving way. 
Meanwhile, no man comes forth to offer his protootion against 
such furies. Any who would bo thought most favorable to 
tho truth merely talk of jmrdoniug tho error and imprudonco 
of ignorant men. For ao those modosfc ijorsoimgos speak, giv- 
ing tho name of error and imprudence to that which they know 
to bo the infallibk truth of God, and of ’^ffnorant men to those 
whoso intollcob they soe that Christ has not doapisod, sooing ho 
has deigned to intrust thorn with tho mysteries of his hoavonly 
wisdom. Thus all are ashamed of tlio Gospel. 

Your duty, '"moat soreno Prince, is, not to shut oithor your 
oars or mind against a cause involving such mighty iutorosts as 
these 5 how tho glory of God ia to bo maintained on tho earth 
inviolate, how the truth of God ia to prosorvo its dignity, how 
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tliG kingdom of Christ is to continue amongst us compact aud 
Heoiu’Q. Tlio cause is worthy of your ear, worthy of your in- 
vestigation, worthy of your throuo. 

TJio oliaraoteriatio of a true sovereign is to acknowledge that, 
ill the administration of his kingdom, he is a minister of God. 
Ho who does not make his reign subsement to the divine glory 
acts the part not of a king, but a robber, He, moreover, de- 
ceives himself, who antioiiiatea long prosperity to any kingdom 
whioh is not ruled by the scepter of God, that is, by his divine 
word. For the heavenly oracle is infalliblo which has declared 
that “where there is no vision, the people perish” (Prov. 
xxix. 18). 

Let not a eontomptiious idea of our insignificance dissuade 
you from tho investigation of tliis cause. We, indeed, are per- 
fectly conscious how poor aud abject wo are : in the presence 
of God we are miserable siimors, and in the sight of men most 
despised j wo ai*b (if you will) the mere dregs and offscouringA 
of tho world, or woi-se, if worse can bo named : so that before 
God there remains notliiiig of whioh we can glory save only his 
moroy, by which, without any merit of our own, we are admitted 
to tho hope of etornal salvation : and before men not even this 
much remains, sinoo wo can glory only in our infirmity, a thing 
which, in tho estimation of inon, it is tho greatest ignominy even 
tacitly to confess. But our doctrine must stand sublime above 
all tho glory of tlio world, and invincible by all its power, be- 
oauso it is not ours, but that of tho living Joe', and Ijis Anointed, 
whom tho h’athor has appointod King, that he may rule from 
sea to sea, aud from tho rivers oven to the ends of tho earth j 
and so I'ulo as to sniito tho wliolo earfcJi and its strength of iron 
and brass, its splendor of gold and silver, with tho more rod of 
his mouth, and break them in pieces liko a potter’s vessel ; ac- 
cording to tho magnificent prodictions of the prophets respect- 
ing his kingdom (Dan. ii. 34; Isaiah xi. 4 ; Psalm ii. 9). 

Our adversaries, indood, clamorously maintain that our ap- 
peal to tho Word of God is a mere pretext,— -that we are, in 
fact, its worst corrupters. How far this is not only malicious 
calumny, but also shameless effrontery, you will be able to de- 
cide, of your own knowledge, by reading our Oonfession. Here, 
however, it may bo necessary to make somdf observations which 
may dispose, or at least assist, you to read and study it with 
attention. 

When Paul declared that all prophecy ought to he accord- 
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ing to tho analogy of faith (Rom. xii. 6), ho laid down tho 
surest rule for dotormiumg the meaning of Sorii^tiiro. Lot our 
dootrino be testecl by this rule and our victory is seouro. I’m’ 
what accords bottor and nioro aptly with faith than to aoknowb 
edge oursolvGs cUvestod of all virtue that we may bo clothed 
by God, devoid of all goodness that wo may bo iillod by him, 
the slaves of sin that ho may give ua freedom, blind that ho 
may oulightoii, lamo that lio may euro, and fooblo that ho may 
sustain us j to strip ourselves of all ground of glorying that ho 
alone may shino fortli glorious, and wo bo glorified in liim? 
Whon tlieso things, and othors to tho samo oJTccfc, are said by 
us, they intorposo and quorulously complain that in this \Yay 
wo OYorturn aomo blind light of nature, fanoiod i>reparativoH, 
freo will, and works morilorious of oLornul salvation, with thoir 
own auporerogations also; bocuiiso thoy cannot boar that tho 
entire praiao and glory of all goodiios-s, virtiu), jnstico, mid wis- 
clom should rouuuii with God. lUit wo read not of any having 
licen blamed for drinking too much of tho fountain of living 
water; on tho contrary, thoso aro sovoroly roprhnandod who 
“havo howod thoin out cisterns, broken cistorns, that can hold 
no water" (.for. ii. lb). Again, what is nioro agrooublo to 
faith than to fool assured that God is a propitious Fatlior whou 
Olu’ist is aoknowlodgod as a brother and propitiator ? than con* 
hdcuUy to expect all prosperity and gladness from him >Yhofto 
iueffablo lovo towards us was such that ho “spared not Ins own 
S5on, but dolivored him up for us all " (Rom. viii. b2) ? than to 
rest in tho suro hope of salvation and eternal lifo whonovor 
Christ, ill whom such troasuros arc Ui<l, is conceived to have 
boon given by the Ifuthor? Hero they attack us, and loudly 
maintain that this sure conAdonco is not froo from arrogance 
and presumption. But as nothing is to bo presumed of our- 
selves, so all things aro to bo prosuinod of God ; nor aro wo 
etripfc of vainglory for any other reason than tliat wo may loam 
to glory in the Lord. >7117 go farther? Take but a cursory 
view, most valiant King, of all the parts of our cause, and count 
us of all wicked men tho most iniquitous, if you do not discovor 
plainly that “thorofoi'o wo both labor and suA’or roproacli be- 
cause wQ trust in tho living God” (1 Tim. iv. 10), bccauHO we 
boliovo it to bo “ liPd otornal ” to know “ tho only truo God and 
Jesus Christ,” whom ho has sont (John xviu 8). Kor tliis hope 
somo of us aro in bonds, some hoaton with rods, aomo made a 
gazingstock, some prosoribod, somo most cruelly tortured, somo 
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obliged to flee \ we are all pressed with straits, loaded with dire 
execrations, lacerated by slanders, and treated with the great- 
est indignity. 

Look now to onr adversaries (I mean the priesthood, at 
whose beck and pleasure others ply their eimhty against ns), 
and consider with me for a little by wlint zeal they are actu- 
ated, The true religion wbiob is delivered in the Scriptures, 
and which all ought to hold, they readily permit both them- 
selves and others to he ignorant of, to neglect and despise j and 
they deem it of little inoiuont what each man believes ooncern- 
ing God and Christ, or disbelieves, provided he submits to the 
judgment of the Cluu’ch with what they oall implicit faith ; nor 
are they greatly concerned though they should see the glory of 
God dishonored by open blasphemies, provided not a finger is 
raised against the primacy of the Apostolic See and the author- 
ity of holy motlier Oliurch. Why, thou, do they war for tho 
mass, purgatory, ifilgrimage, and similar follies, with such fieroe- 
noas and acerbity, that though they cannot prove one of them 
from tJio Word of God, they deny godliness cen be safe without 
faith in those things — faith drawn out, if I may so express it, 
to its utmost strotoli ? Why? Just because their belly is their 
God, and their Idtchon their religion; and they believe that if 
these were away, they would not only not be Christians, but not 
even men. l<'or although some wallow in luxury, and others 
feed on sloudor crusts, still they all live by tho same pot, which 
without that fuel might not only oool, but altogether freeze. 
Ho, accordingly, who is most anxious about his stomach proves 
the fiercest oliampion of hig faith. In shoi’t, the object on which 
all to a man are bent is to keep their Icingdom safe, or thoir 
belly filled ; not one gives oven tlie smallest sign of sincere zeal. 

Novortlioless, thoy cease not to assail our doctrine, and to 
accuse and defame it in wliat terms they may, in order to ren- 
der it either hated or suspeotod. They call it new, and of 
recent birth j they carp at it as doubtful and uncertain ; they 
bid us toll by what miracles it has boon confirmed they ask 
if it be fair to receive it against tho consent of so many holy 
Fathers and the most ancient custom ; they urge us to confess 
either that it is schismatioal in giving battle to the Oliuroh, or 
that tho Church must have been without life fluring the many 
centuries in which nothing of the kind ms heard. Lastly, they 
say there is little need of aVgumont, for its (quality may be known 
by its fruits, namely, the largo number of sects, the many sedi- 
20 
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tioiis distuvbancoa, and tho groat licentiousnosa wliioli il haa pro- 
ducod. No doubt, it is a very easy matter for tliom, in presoiico 
of an ignorant and crodnloua multitude, to insult over an undo- 
feuded cause ; but wore an opportunity of mutual diHoiiasion 
afforded, that acrimony which they now pour out upon ua 
in frothy torrents, with aa mueli lioouso tvs impunity, \YOuld 
assuredly boil dry. 

y * t * « « 

But to return, Sire. Bo not moved by tlio ab.surd insinua- 
tioiia with Avhich our advorsariea ai’O atriving to frightoii you 
into tho boliof that nothing olao ia wiahed and aimed at by this 
now goapol (for so they term it) than opportunity for Hodition 
and impunity for all kinds of vice. Our God is not tho author 
of division, but of peace j and tlm Son of God, who (uiino to 
destroy tho works of tho devil, is not tho luinisLor of sin. Wo, 
too, aro undosorvodly cluwgod wil.li (losires of a hind for which 
wo liuvo iiovor given oven the smallost siu'-jjioion. AVij, for- 
sooth, moditato tlio aubvorsiou of kingdoms ? wo, wJidho voieo 
was never heard in faction, and whoso life, wliilo passed under 
you, is known to have been always (piiot and siniplo; ovoii 
now, when oxilod from our home, wo noverllioless ooaso not to 
pray for all prosperity to your person and your kingdom. Wo, 
for.sooth, aro aliiitug after nn nnohoclcod hulnlgonoo in vico, in 
whoso maimors, though thoro is much to bo hlamud, there is 
nothing which closorvos such an imputation} nor (thank God) 
have wo profited so’littlo in tlio Gosj)ol that our lifo may not bo 
to these elauderorB lui OKamplo of olvastLty, kiuduoss, pity, tenv- 
poranco, pationco, modoratiou, or any other virtue. It is plain, 
hulood, that wo fear God sincovoly, and worship him in truth, 
Hiiioo, whoihor by lifo or by doafcli, wo domro his namo to bo 
liallowed } and haired horaolf has boon forced to boar testimony 
to llic iiinoconoQ and civil iiilogrity of somo of our people on 
whom death was inilictod for tlio vory tiling which desevvod 
tho highost praise. But if any, under pretext of the Gospel, 
oxcito tumults (iiono such liavo as yet boon dotoctod in your 
realm), if any uso tho liberty of tho graoo of God as a oloiik 
for lieoniiousnoBS (I know of nnmbora who do), thoro aro laws 
and legal puiiisUmonts by which they may bo punished ujj to 
tho measure of ^lioir dosorts,' — only, in tho moan time, lot not 
tho Gospel of God he evil spoken of bcoauao of tho iuiquitios 
of evil men. 

Sire, that you may not lend too crodulous an oar to the 
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acousations of our enemies, their virulent injustice has been set 
})efore you at safficieut length j I fear even more than sufficient, 
sinco this preface has grown almost to the bulk of a full apology. 
i\'Iy object, however, was not to frame a defense, but only with 
a view to the liearing of our cause, to mollify your mind, now 
indeed turned away and estranged from us — I add, even 
inflamed agaiiist us — but whoso good will, we are confident, 
we should regain, would you but ouce, with calmness and com- 
posure, I’cadlhia our Oonfession, which we desire your “Majesty to 
accept instead of a defense, liut if the whispers of the malevo- 
lent so possess your ear that the accused are to have no oppor- 
tunity of pleading their cause ; if those vindictive furies, with 
your connivance, aro always to rage Avith bonds, scourgings, tor- 
tures, maiinings, and burnings, wo, indeed, like sheep doomed to 
slaughter, shall be reduced to every extremity; yet so that, in our 
patience, we will possess our souls, and wait for tlie strong hand of 
the Lord, which, doubtless, will appear in its own time, and show 
itself armed, both to rescue the poor from affliction, and also take 
vengeance on the despisers, who are now exulting so securely. 

Most illustrious King, may the Lord, the King of kings, eskb* 
Hall your throne in righteousness, and your scopter in equity. 

Baslk, Ist August, 1530. 




BALLAD OF THE EMPEROR’S DAUGHTER. 

(Translated from tho IIuHgai-Jftu by Sir Jolm Bowring,) 

[Sill John Bowkino, Bngllali diplomatist and nutlior, was born at Exetor, 
Ootobor 17, 1702 j died tlioro November 23, 1872. Ho tvnvoled Avldely, and was 
master of two Imnclrod languagee; woe editor of tiie TFesiwiOister Itevieio in 
1826, iben Member of BnrRainout, on various govoramont commissions, consul 
ivnd governor at Ilojig Kong, etc. Ho translated tho folklore and popular poetry 
of Bijvoral nations (Russia, 1821-1828 j Spain, 1824; Poland, 1827; Sovvia, 
1827 I Hungary, 1830 j Bohemia, 1832); wrote liymna still familiar (“Watolx- 
man, Toll US of tho Night” isoivo); books on political and soolal topics, etc. Ho 
also published “The Kingdom and People of Siam” (1867); “A Visit to the 
Vhilipplno Islands " (1860).] 

I iiAVK au interesting tale to tell you, 

Such as you never heard. List I for 'twill charm you j 
’Tis of tho Turkish Emporov^s lovely dsyghtex. 

Two youthful heroes were of old made prisoners, 

Sent to Constantinople to tho Emperor, 

And by Ihe Turkish Emperor ftung in prison. 
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The prison wna atljaceiit lo Hio palace ; 

T’liO Leroca’ names wore, BvAlagyi Milutly 
The one — IlajiinCsi Iiaszlo was the olhor. 

Szilagyi, looking throngli tlio jHiaon trellis 
(^Twas Whitsunday), played an harmonious difcty 
On his guitar— Rwas swocb, yeb molaiioholy 5 

And apako, hnidal deepest sighs — <‘Wilh fiitUor, inother, 
And with mine own dear slslor, tliia day twelvoinontli, 
Tliis Yory day, 1 Avas so very Jtappyl” 

Tho Einporor’a daughter, standing near tho window, 
Hoard him — looked hi — and hooji was jnOYod to ])ity j 
Hosides, Szilagyi\H form had plojisod tho nuiidon. 

And siiddonly she sought the ])ri8on’s portal, 

And poured awoot cojnl'ort on SzilagyPa bosom, 

And gently, swootly, hold fchU Ilattoring^langnagot 

‘''Young hovol if upon Hiy knightly honor 
Tiioii flwoar Lo bring ino lo tho Magyar country, 

And awoav too (should I prosper) lo esponso mo — 

“ 1 shall bo satisdod— and I will fvoo thco ; 

Vos ! I will froo thoo from lliy pvisoido darknosfl 5 
So swoav mo by thy faith and by thiuo hoiror 1 ” 

And soon Szi’lagyi answorod — “ Free mo, inaidon I 
And 1 Avill wod Ihoo — by my faiUi and honor 
I swear to wod thco, thou imperial daughter I ” 

And so lliQ maiden avou Dio prison kooporj — 

Arouaod at midnight Imth tlio alcopiug horoos. 

And led thorn forth to tho imporiiU sUiblesJ 

flnYO each a HhJivponed swm’d in goldon scabbard 5 
Thoy Idllod tho stablo koopors and attondanls, 

And tho throe fleotcst horses swiftly saddled. 

Tho morning brought tho tidings to tho limporor — 

Tho prisoners worn out-broken from tho prison — 

'J'he boys, he koopors of tho stables, murdorod. 

They stopped tho heroes at tlio gate of ouytoma, 

Asked them whoro sijcoding. « Out to K agy-Szoiubat, 
Among tho Avolves — Avithlatoii’s holy favor.'’ 
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Eive of hia ohoicoat chiefs the Empevor aummoticd, 

And thus oommancled them; "Pursue the flying — 
Capture them — and produce them in my presonce.*' 

And the live ohieftalna hastened to the borders, 

Bidding the guards arrest the flying heroes, 

And bear them swiftly to the Emperor’s presence. 

They foil upon the heroes at the border — 

Strove to arrest them — “but they fought so bravely, 
They forced their way, and passed in safety onward, 

Tlio chieftains heard it, and pursued the flying — 
O’ortooh them — and tWe was a bloody combat; 

The chieftains fell — it was the will of Isten ! 

The heroes sent the maid for her protection, 

What time the batUo lasted, to an island, 

An island not remote. The battle ended, 

The heroes sought again the hidden maiden. 

And then Sv.ilagyi hoard a voice of wailiug — 

Szilagyi saw the maiden sorely troubled. 

Uttering despairing tones of lamentation, 

" hforciful Isten 1 I have loft my dwelling : 

What will befall mo in this dreary desert? 

" 0 miserable fortune I But my fortune 
Is far less grievous than those youtliful heroes’, 

Who fell beneath the sword strokes of the foeman. 

" Eor them, I’ll haste to death — for them, I‘ll make mo 
A burial bed upon the gloomy desert: 

God 1 let tho wolves and wild fowl bo my mourners. 

" Into God’s hand I now my bouI deliver.” 

Szilagyi hastened thither — and tlie maiden 
Smiled joyous while ho led her forth. They journeyed 

Towards tho Magyar land } they reached the borders} 
And then Hajmrfsi said to his companion, 

"Lot’s strive who shall x’ossess the lovely^aiden.” 

But swift Szilagyi turned upon Hajmdsi: 

"Nay, at thy peril j thou art wed already 
To a fair brido ; I’m ^fledged unto tho maiden.” 
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Then rA’iod tho imim-ifil dangUt^^r to tlio liorooH, 

<‘Nay ! not for mo shall lioro blood bo wasied : 

Fling me upon tbo sword— not your own bosoms.” 

Hajimlai still poi'slstod, and thoir weapons; 
Unshoatlied, wore swiftly drawn npoii oneli other ; 
And sorely, sorely was Hajmdsi wemnded. 

Then spoke the woimdod man to Ids oompmiion, 
“Forgive mo, friend 1 for 1 am well rewarded t 
Well I'Gcoiuponscd is he who breaks Ida duty. 

“I had a gentle wife and two fair ehildron — 

The thought o’er whelms mo— 1 am justly punished • 
Jh’othor in arm.sf faiwoU — and 0 forgive mol ” 

So caoh bosiowod on oaoh u friendly greoting; 
Szllagyi look the maidoii to hie dwolliiiK, 

And made a bride of that imperial maldenf 
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Wy AT.EHSAN1)UC> manzoni. 

(From '* I I’l'oinpwi 

[Cotjsr ALnfi«A.NOUO Manzont^ I talian iiovollstanil pool, was horn lu Milan, 
Mavoh 8, 1784 j grn<UtalGtl at iho ITnlvorolty of I’avla. HIh moLluu' and graiid- 
fftthor woi'o uolod wrltors. IJo wmlo i-oliglouH hymns of high male ; hut his llrst 
fflinons composition was an otlo on tho death of Kapi.loon. lie also wrote 
drainaa o£ great roputo ; ns “Cento dl Cnriuagnola “ and “Ailolchi“j Ind, liln 
JMost colohratcd work, tho olnuslo nov('] of mndoru Italy, is “ I Proinossl Hposl “ 
(Tlio botvothed Pair), a historical roninnco (18‘27). lie was an ardent patriot, 
deeply inlwostcd In i)io roconslmoUou of Italy, lie died May 2‘.i, 187S1.] 

Among tho piihllo, obstinacy in denying Llio poslllonco gave 
way naturally, and gradually disapijoarod, in ])i'oj)oi'Lii)u as tho 
(joniagion oxtondod itself, and extended itself, Lou, buforo tlioir 
own eyes, \)y moans of contivct ami intoroonrsu ; and Hiill itmvo 
wlion, after having been for sinno time conlinod to tho Itnvor 
orders, it bogan tb take offoot nx)ou the liiglior. And among 
those, as ho was tUoii the moat omiiient, oo by us innv, tlio sen- 
ior idiysioian Settala dosorvoa expiuss luontion. Ihioplo must 
at least havo said : The pioor old man was right I But who 
' By pcrmiHHion of Goo. Boll & Bona. (I'rlon Tib.) 
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lniow.9? IIo, liis wife* two sous* and seven parsons in his ser- 
vice, all took tho plague. Ono of tlioso sons and himself recov- 
ered j tho rest died. “ Those Cases,” says Tadino, “ occurring 
ill the Citie in the Iirst .families, disposed the Nobilitie and 
common People to think j and tho incroduloiis Physicians, and 
tho ignorant and rosli lower Orders, began to bite their Lips, 
grind thoir Tooth, and arch their Eyebrows in Amazement.” 

Bub the revolutions, tho reprisals, tho vengeance, so to say, of 
oonviiiGod obstinacy, are sometimes such as to raise a wish that 
it had continued unshaken and uncoiKpiorod, oven to the last, 
again.st reason and evidonco ; and this was truly one of these 
occasions. They who liad so resolutely and perseveringly im- 
pugned the existence of a germ of evil near them, or among 
thorn, which might propagate itself by Jiatural means, and make 
much havoc, iiuublo now to deny its propagation, and unwill- 
ing to attribute it to those moans (for this would have been to 
confess ut onco^f groat delusion and a great error), were so 
inuoli the move inollnod to And soino other cause for it, and 
make good any that miglit happen to present itself, Unhappily, 
there was ono in readiness in Die ideas and traditions common 
at that time, not only here, but in every part of Europe, of 
magical avia, diabolical praoticea, i>eoplo sworn to disseminate 
tho plague liy moans of contagious poisons and witohoraffc. 
These and similar things had already been supposed and believed 
during many other plagues ; and at Milan, especially, in that of 
half a contuvy before. It may bo added that, oven during the 
inocodiiig year, a dispatch, signed by King Philip IV., had 
hoon forwarded to tho governor, in which he was informed that 
four hh’ouohmon had escaped from Madrid, who wore sought upon 
suspicion of spreading poisonous and pestilential ointments i 
and roquiviiig liinr to bo on tho watch, perolianoo they should 
arrivo at Jlilan. Tho governor communicated the dispatoh to 
tho Sonalo and tho Board of Health j and thenceforward, it 
seonia, they thought no inoro about it. When, however, tho 
plaguo broke forth, and was recognized by all, the return of 
this intonigenco to memory may have served to confirm and 
support tho vague suspicion of an iniquitous fraud j it may even 
have boon tho first occasion of creating it. 

But two notions, ono of blind and undisciiirined fear, the other 
of T know not what malicious mischief, were what converted 
this vague suspicion of a possible attempt into more than sus- 
picion (and, with many, a oertaui conviction) of a real plot. 
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Somo persons, \yho fancied they Jiad seen people, on the oven- 
ing of tlio lyUi of Ma3'‘, in the catliodral, anoinLing a ])artition 
which Avas nsod to separate thespacoft assigned to the two soxes, 
had this partition, and a nuini>or of honchos inolosod witliin it, 
brought out during the Jiiglitj aUJiough the Prosidont of the 
Board of Health, having repaired thiUior with four inonihurs of 
the GonunittoQ, and having iiiapccted the scrocu, tlio biuichoH, 
and tlio stoups of holy water, and found nothing tliat could 
confirm the ignorant suspicion of a poisonous atloinpi, had do- 
clarod, to humor other people’s fancies, and father to exceed in 
cantmii than from an^ conviction of ncoesaitj/i that it would ho 
Hufiiciont to hiwe the partition washed, 'riiis muss of })ilod-up 
furnituro produced a strong improHsioii of constovnation among 
the mulUtudo, to whom any object so readily becamo an avgu- 
mont. It Avas said, and generally believed, tluit all the honuhofi, 
walls, and ovon the boll ropes in the ciithodrul had boon riibbod 
over with unoiueus mutter. Nor Avas this afiifimul only at the 
time ! nil the records of contomporavins (some of thoni Avrition 
after a lapse of many years), Avhich ullude to ibis inoldont, spoalc 
of it Avith ecpial oortninty of nsHoveruiion : and Ave should l)i> 
obliged to eonjcc^buvo its true liislory, did avo not find it in a 
iottor from the Board of Health to the governor, preserved in 
the archives of San Fodolo, from Avhich wo liavo oxtraotod it, and 
Avhence wo luvvo (piotod the Avords avo have Avritton in italios. 

Next morning a now, struiiger, and more signilieaut R])00" 
taolo struck tlio eyes and minds of the eitizoijs. Jn every jiart 
of the oity they saw the doors and Avails of the houses staiiiod 
and daubed Avith long streulvs of I know not Avhat fiUhinoRS, 
something yelloAvish and Avhitisli, spread over thorn as if Avilh 
a sponge. WJioihoi* it Avero a base inelhuition to Avitness a moj’o 
clamorous and more goiioral oonsternutiou, or a still more Avie.lccd 
design to augment the public eonfimion, or wliatevor else it may 
luiVG boon, the fact is attested in smsli a manner that it flooins 
to ms less rational to attrilmto it to a dimm of the imagination, 
tliaii to a Avickedly malieioiis trick, lud- entirely hoav, indeed, to 
tliG Avit of ]nan, — not, alas, defieiont in corresponding olfoets, 
in every place, so to say, and CA'ory age. .Ripamonti, Avho fi'o- 
quontly on this subject of the anointing, ridicules, and still 
more frequently ikiplores, the popular oroduUty, here afiirms 
that ho had soon this jdastoring, and then desfaihes it. Tu the 
above-quoted letter, the gcntlomou of the Board of fToaUh 
relate the circumslance in tlie same terms j they speak of 
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iuspoctionsj of oxponmcnts mado with this matter upon dogs, 
without any iujurioUB effect j and add that they helicTe such 
temerity/ proceeded rather from hmlenee than from any gniltij 
deiipi : m opinion which evinces tl\at, up to this time, they 
reJ/ained auffioicnt tranquillity of miud not to see wdiat really did 
not exist. Other coiiieinporary records, not to reckon their tes- 
timony as to the truth of the fact, signify, at the same time, that 
it was at first tho opinion of many that this beplastering had 
been done in joke, in a more frolic j none of them speak of any 
one who denied it ; and liad there been any, they eortainly 
would have montionod them, wore it only to call them irrational. 
I have deemed it aiot out of place to relate and put together 
those partioiilars, in part little known, in part entirely unknown, 
of a celebrated popular delirium ; because in errors, and espe- 
cially in tho errors of a muHitudo, what seems to me most iu- 
toresUng and most useful to observe, is, tho course they have 
taken, their appearances, and the ways by udiioh they could 
enter men’s minds, and hold sway there. 

The oily, already tumultuously inclined, was now turned 
upside down 5 the owners of tho houses, with lighted straw, 
burnod tho besmearod parts; and passers-hy stopped, gazed, 
shuddorod, murmured. Strangers, su.speoted of this alone, euuI 
at that time easily recognized by their dross, wore arrested by 
tho people in the streets, and consigned to prison. Here •inter- 
rogations and examinations were made of oaptured, captors, 
and witnesses} no one was found guilty: men’s minds were 
still capable of doubting, weighing, understanding. The Board 
of Health ifisuod a proolamation, in wliicli they promised reward 
and impunity to any one who would bring to light tho author 
or authors of the deed. “ In any mse^ not thinUng it expedient^'* 
say those gentlemen in tho letter we have quoted, which bears 
date the 21st of May, but wliicli was evidently written on the 
10th, tho day signified in tho.xminted jiroelamation, tU% 

orimo should ly any means remain unpunished^ speciallie m times 
80 perilous and suspiaiousy we have^for the consolation and peace 
of the people^ this daie published an ediote" etc. In the edict, 
however, there is no mention, at least no distinct one, of that 
rational and tranquillizing conjecture tliey had suggested to 
tho governor : a reservation which indiofCies at onoo a fierce 
projudicQ in tho people, and in themselves a degree of obsequi- 
ousness, so much the more blamaWo as the consequences might 
prove more pernicious. 
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WIiilG the Board was tlius raaldiig inquiries, many of liio 
public, as is usually tho case, had already found the answer. 
Among thosQ who bolioved this to be a poisonous ointment, 
some wore sure it was an act of rovoiigo of Don Goiizalo For- 
uandoz do Cordova, for tho insults received at his dopartiivc ; 
some, that it was an idea of Cardinal RichcUoii’s to desolate 
Milan, and mako Uimaolf master of it witliout iroublo; otliors, 
again — it is not known witli what motives — would have tJiat 
the Count Collallo \Ya3 the author of the plot, or 'VV’allcnstoin, 
or this or that Milanese nobleman. There wanted not too, as 
W 0 htwo said, tlioso who saw notJdng in tins occiUToneo but a 
misohiovous jest, and atferibuied it to students, to gontlomou, 
to oflioor.s who wore weary of tho siege of Oasiilo. It did not 
appiear, hoAVovor, as had boon dreaded, tliat infoction and inii- 
voraal slaughter immediately oiisuod: and tins avhh probably 
the cause that this first fear began by degrees to subsido, and 
tho matter Avas, or scorned to bo, forgotten. 

Tliore was, after all, a certain number of persons not yet 
convinced that it was indeed tho plaguo ; and bocauso, both in 
tho LaxzQrolto and in tlio city, some were restored to lioiiUlh 
♦‘itwas anii'inocl ” (tho final arguments for an opinion contra- 
dicted by ovidonoQ arc always curious enough), — “ it was aC- 
finned by the ooinmoii people, and ovon yet by many partial 
physioians, that it-Avas not really tho plaguo, or all would luivo 
died.” To remove every doubt, tlio Board of Iloalth employed 
an oxpediojii conformablo to tho nocossity of tlio ea.so, a moaiiH of 
Hpoaking to tho oyo, such us tho times may luivo nupurod or 
.suggested. On ono of the festal duy.s of Whilsuntido, tho 
oitixoiis Avoro in tho Imlnt of /locking to the ceznotory of JSun 
Gregorio, outsido tho Porta Oriontulo, to pray for tho houIh of 
those Avlio hud died in tho former contagion, and whoso bodio.s 
AYore there interred; and borrowing from devotion an oppor- 
tunity of umuaemeiifc and sight-sooiiig, ovory one Avont thither 
in his best and gayest clothing. Ono ayUoIo family, amongst 
otliors, had this clay died of tho plague. At tlio hour of the 
thickest concourso, in the midst of carritiguH, riders ou hur.sc- 
back, and foot passongors, tho corp>.sc.s of this family Avoro, by 
order of tlio Board, draAvn naked on a oar to tho ulitjvo-numod 
burying ground; iit order that the ciwd might liohold in 
thorn the nitiuifeat token, tlio revolting soJil ami symptom, of 
tho pestilence. A cry of liorror and constornation arose wluar- 
over the car was passing; a prolonged murmur Avas prodomi- 
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iiani wlioro it had pas«od, anoUier murmur preceded it. The 
real oxiHLoiiGO of tho plague wag more believed : besides, every 
day it continued to gain more belief by itself; and that very 
couGouvao would contribute not a Utile to propagate it. 

h’ii'st, then, it was not tho plague, absolutely not — by no 
means ; the very utterance of the term was prohibited. Then, 
it was postilcntial fevers: the idea was indirectly admitted in 
an adjective. Then, it ^va 3 not tho true nor real plague ; that 
is to say, it was the plague, hut only in a certain sense ; not 
positively and undoubtedly tho plague, but something to whioli 
no olhor name could bo aflixod. Lastly, it was the plague with- 
out doubt, Avitliout dispute : but even then another idea was 
appended to it, tlm idea of poison and witchcraft, which altered 
and confounded tlmt convoyed in tho word tlioy could no longer 
repress. ... 

)Soino time later, whou tho plague was at its greatest height, 
tho governor thought fit to transfer his authority, by letter 
pulont, to tho High Ohaiicollor Ferrer, ho having, as he said, 
to attcnid to tlio war. 

Togotliov with this resolution, tho Deeitrioni had also taken 
anoliuir, to roquoat tho Oavdinal Archbishop to appoint a 
Holonui procession, bearing through tho oily the body of San 
(Jiirlcn 

Tlio good prolato rofusocl, for many I’casons. This conn.- 
dofioo in nn arbitrary inoasuro disploasod him j and he feared 
tliat if tho effect should not correspond to it, which he had also 
rousoii to fear, conficlGiico would ))0 converted into offense. Ho 
foavod further, that, if indeed there were poimiere ahout^ the pro* 
tiOHHion would afford too convonienfc opportunities for crinae ; 
if there mvo not^ such a ooncourso of itsolf should not fail to 
dissominaLo tho contagion more widely : a danger far more 
real For the suppressed suspicions of poisonous ointments 
hud, luoanwhile, revivod inoro gouoi'ally and more violently 


Uuui ovor. , , , . _ . , T 

People had again scon, or Uua tnno they fancied they had 

scon, anointed walls, entrances to public buildings, doors of 
private lionsos, and knockors. Tha news of these discoveries 
How from inoutli to mouth ; and, as it happens even more than 
usually in groat prepossosmons, the report produced the same 
off(5ct tliat the sight of it would have dono. The minds of the 
pepulaco, ever move and more embittered by the actual pres- 
onoo of aiifforing, and irritated by the porlmacity of the dan- 
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ger, ombmcod ilu8 holief Iho moro -wiUingly i for angor burns 
to oxouutu its rovonge, ami, as a Tnr 3 ' w»n'tli 3 ^ nuui aouldly ob- 
eorvos on this saiuo aubjocl, would ralhov afctribiilo ovils to 
human wickndiio.ss, upon which it might vonfc its tormenting 
onorgica, than aolinowlcdgo thorn Crum a source which hnivos 
no other remedy tlmn roaignation. A siii)Uo, inslantanoons, 
cxoQodijigly peiiotraliiig tJoison wore words moro tluin enoiigli 
to QxpUviii tliQ virulQiieo, and all the other juost iiiyHlorious and 
unusual aocoinpuiiimciils of the oontagion. It was said that 
this venom was composed of toads, of sori^onts, of saliva and 
inattor from infected ponsoiw, of Avorso still, of everything, in 
short, that wild and porvorao fancy could invent which was 
foul and atrociovid. 'i'o Uioflo was added witchcraft, hy which 
any offoot beoamc possible, every objection lost its for(!u, every 
(Uniculty was resolved. If the anticipated offocta laid not im- 
mediately followed upon tlio first anointing, the nmsou was 
now clear — it had boon the imporfcoO altomiA of novices in 
the art of soroory j now it wiis moro matured, and the wills of 
the porpotrators wore juoro bent upon their infonml project. 
Now, had any one still maiutaiiiod that it had boon a more 
triek, had any one still douiod the oxistouoo of a ooiispivao.y, hu 
would have passed for a deluded or obstinate person ; if, in- 
deed, ho would not have fallen under the suapioion of being 
inlerestod in diverting public scrutiny from the truth, of being 
an aoooinpUco, a yoz807ier. 'Che torm very soon booaino com- 
mon, Bolomn, ti'OiuoudouB. Witli such a persuasion, that pfu- 
aonors there wore, some must almost infallibly bo diaoovored : 
all eyes wore on the lookout j every act might oxoilo jealousy j 
find jealousy easily became certainty, and certainty fury. 

Uipainonti relates two iiisiaiioon, informing us tluit iio hud 
Bclceled them, not as tl)o most ouivagoous among iho many 
wliich daily occnnwl, but bocauso, unliappily, lio could speak 
of both as ail oyo witness. 

In tlio church of .Saiit* Antonia, on the day of I knew not 
what .soloinnit)’-, an old man, moro than oiglity years of ago, 
was obsorvod, after kneeling in prayer, to sit down, iirsl, bow- 
ovor, dusting the lioneh with his eloalc. “ Xiiab old man is 
anointing the benches 1 ” exclaimed with one voice somo 
women, who wituesood the act. 'L’Ue people who happened (o 
bo in cluiroii (in clniroh I) fell upon the old man; they tore 
liis gray lodes, heaped upon him blows and kicks, and draggtid 
luiu out half dead, to convey him to prison, to iho judges, to 
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iortux’Q. “ I bekekl huu dragged along in tkisway,” says Ripa- 
inouii, '< nov could I learn nnyUnng further about his end j but, 
iiidood, I think lie could not have survived many moments.” 

The otlior instance, which occurred the following day, was 
Gtiually ati'iuigo, but not equally fatal, Tliree French youths, in 
company, oiio a scholar, ono a, painter, and the third a mechanic, 
who had como to sec Italy, to study its antiquities, and to try 
and inako inouoy, had approached X know not exactly what 
part of iho exterior of the catliedral, and stood attentively 
surveying it. One, two, or more passers-by stopped, and 
formed a little group, to contemplate and keep their eye on 
thoso visUfU's, wliom tlioir costnine, their headdress, and their 
wallets proclaimed co be strangers, and, what was worse, 
h'rouchmeu. As if to assure themselves that it was marble, 
ihoy fltretohod out their hands to touch it. This was enough. 
Tlioy wore surromulod, seized, tormented, and urged by blows 
to prison. F'oituuately, the hall of justice was not far from 
tlio cathedral, and by still greater good fortune, they were 
found innocent, and sot at liberty. 

Nor did such things happen only in the cityj the frenzy 
liad spread like the contagion. The traveler who was met by 
))oasauts out of the highway, or on the public road was seen 
loitering and amusing lumsolC or stretched upon the ground to 
rest 5 tho Birangor in whom they fancied they saw somothing 
eingulur and suspicious in countenance or dress — these were 
poisoiioi's j at tho first report of whomsoovor it might bo— • at 
tho cry of a child — the alariu was givon, and the people docked 
logoUior 5 tho unhappy victims wore pelted with stones, or, if 
taken, wore violently dragged to prison. And tho prison, up 
to a certain period, booamo a havou of safety. 

But tho DeGurionit not discouraged by tbe refusal of tho 
judiolouH prolate, oontimied to repeat their entreaties, which 
wevo noisily seconded by tho popular vote. Tlie Bishop per- 
sovorod for some time, and. endeavored to dissuade them : so 
much and no more could tho discretion of one man do against 
tho judgment of the times, and tho pertinacity of the many. 
In Bun siivto of 0]>inion, with the idea of danger, confused as it 
wtvH at that period, disputed, and very far from possessing the 
ovidouco whioli we have for it, it will not be dilBoult to com- 
proliQud how his good reasons might, oven in his own mind, bo 
overcome by tho bad ones of others. Whether, besides, in his 
aubsequont concession, a feebleness of ^vill had or had not any 
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share, is a inyslory of tl»e luinmii lioarL. CorUiiuly if, in any 
oasn, it he possible to attribute error wholly to tlio intellect, 
and to relievo the consoioiico of responsibility, it is -wlion one 
treats of those raro persons (and, ttHsuro<Uy, tlio Otirdinal was 
of the niunbor) throughout whoso whole life is soon a rosolnto 
obodioiico to consoienco, without regard to tomporul intoroslH 
of any kind. On tlio rojiotition of Iho ontreaiios, then, ho 
yielded, gave his consent to tlio procession, and furblior, to the 
desire, the geuonil eagoriicsa» that the uru which ooutaiiiod tlio 
relics of Sun Carlo aliould afterwards remain exposed for oiglit 
clays to tho public concourse, on the high altar of the cathedral. 

I do not lind that the Hoard of Health, or tho oilier au- 
thorities, made any oppo.sition or romoiustrancjo of any kind. 
Tho abovo-namod Hoard merely ordorod some prcoanUoiis, 
which, Avitliout obviating the dimgor, indicated tlioir api)rolic]i- 
sion of it, They gave more Rlvict rogulalious about tho adnus- 
sion of povHons into tho city, and to iuhuvo the execution of 
them, kept all tho gates shut : as also, hi order to oxijludo from 
tho ooiicourso, as far us juissildo, tho infoc.lod and sns))ooted, 
they caused the doors of tho coiidomnod liuusos to bo nailed up 5 
which, flo far as tho hare assoiiioJi of a writer — and a WJ'itev 
of tlioso tiiuoa — is to bo valued in such matters, amounted to 
nboub ilvo hundrod. 

Throe days were sjionb in tireparations ) and on tho 11th of 
iluuo, which was tho day fixed, tho jiroceHsion started by early 
dawn from tho oatlusdral. A long file of jtotplo led tho way> 
chiofly women, Ihoir faces covonul with amjjlo Killeen veils, amt 
many of llioni harofoot, and cloth<5d iii saolcidotli. Thou fol- 
lowed bands of artificers, prccialod by iluslr sovoral bumiors, tho 
different fvaiornilies, in habits of various shiidos and csolors j 
then came tho Inaitherhoods of monks, thou tho siioubir clergy, 
oaeh with tho iiiHignia of his rank, and boiu'iiig a lighted wax 
tiiper. In tho coiitor, amidst tho bdlUancy of still inoi’o nu- 
merous torohoa, and tho louder tones of tliu eliiuiting, eauio 
tho coffin, under a rieli canopy, supported ultoniatcly by four 
(janon.s, ino.st pompously attired, 'rimnigh the crystal sides 
appoai'od the vcuoratod corpse, the liniba onvolojied in splcmUd 
pontilical robes, and tho skull covered with ii niitor j imd nudor 
liiD mutilaiod uml ckmoinposod features, somo truces niigbi stlU 
bo diatinguisliod of his former countenance, smsh as it was 
ropresGiiied in pictures, ivud as some remembered aeoiug and 
honoring it during his life. Behind, the mortal remains of the 
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duoeaaerl pastoi’ (says Kipamonti, froiu wlioiu -we cHefly Lava 
taken lliis do.sGription), and noai* liim in person, ns well as in 
inorit, blood, and dignity, caino the Archbishop Federigo. 
Thou followed tlio rest oi! the clergy, and close behind them 
tho niagiatratQ.s, in their best robes of olheoj after them the 
nobility, sonio sumptuously appareled, as for a solemn celebra- 
li(3U (jf wor-sldp, others in token, of humiliation, clothed in 
inouruing, or walking barefoot, covered with sackcloth, and 
tlio hoods drawn over their faces, all bearing large torches, 
A mingled crowd of people brought up the rear. 

T'Uo whole street was decked out as at a festival} the rich 
had brought out their most showy decorations 5 tho fronts of 
the poorer houses were ornumentod by thoir wealthier neigh- 
bors, or at the public expense ; hero and there, instead of onia- 
monts, or over tho ornamonts themselves, were leafy branches 
of ti’ooH } ovorywlioro were susponded pictures, mottoes, and 
oiiiblomatioal .^ovioosj on tho window ledges were displayed 
vasos, OLiriosltios of antiquity, and valuable ornaments; and 
in overy direction wore torclios. At many of these windows 
tho sick, wlio wore put under sequestration, belield the pomp, 
and ]uinglod thoir prayers with those of the passengers, The 
olUor Htreots wore silent and dosortod, save wliere some few 
liHt( 5 no(l at tho windows to tho floating murmur in the dis- 
tance 5 while oiUova, and among those oven nuns might be seen, 
mounted upon tho roofs, porolianco they might bo able to dis- 
tinguish afar olt tho oofUn, tho roUmio— iu short, something. 

Tlio procession passed tlirough all quarters of the city ; at 
oaeli of tho crossways, or small squares, which terminate the 
principal streets in tho suburbs, and which then preserved the 
ancient name of can'ohiiy now reduced to only one, they iirncte a 
halt, dupoHiting tho ooflin near tho cross which had been erected 
in ovojy one by San Carlo, during tho preceding pestilence, 
sumo of which arc still standing ; so that they returned nob to 
tho cathedral till connidorably past midday. 

Hut lo I tho day following, just while tho presumptuous 
coniidouGo, nay, in many, tho fanatical assuranoe prsvailed, that 
(,htt procoHsion must have cut short the xu’ogreas of the plague, 
tluj mortality iiicreasofl iu every class, in every part of tho city, 
to such a degree, and with so sudden a Aeap, that there was 
Htiarocly any one who did not behold iu the very procession 
itself, tho cause and occasion of this fearful increase- ^ But, oh, 
wonderful and melancholy force of popular prejudices I the 
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greiitei’ uiinibQV did not aUribiifco tliis oJToct to so gvoat aJid so 
prolonged a crowding togoUior of poraoiis, nor to tho inliiuto 
multiplication of fovtuitona oontitet, but rafcluiv to tho facilil.ioH 
afforded to tho poiHoiiors of oxcoutiiig thoir iniiiuitous designs 
on a largo scale. It waa said that, nuxing in tho crowd, they 
had infected with thoir oiiitmont everybody they had oiuiijun- 
terod. But aa thia appeared noitlioi* tifluniciunt nor aiiproj)i'iato 
means for in-odnoing so vast a inorbdity, which oxiomlod itsoli' 
to every rank ; as, apj)arouUy, it liad not boon possUdu, oven 
for an aye tho moat watchful, and tlio most quiok-siglited from 
suspicion, to dotoot any unctnoua matter, or spots of any Iciud, 
during tho mtu’oh, recourse was had for tho explanation the 
fact to that other falmeation, already anoiont, and rccseivod ni 
that lime into tho common Hciontiho learning of hlnropu, of magi- 
cal and venomous i)()wdors ; it was said that thoHO powders, 
soattorod along tho streets, and ohioJly at Iho jduecs of lialthig, 
liad oiling to the ti'aiiis of tJio drosses, and still )^ioro to tho feet 
of those who had tliat day, in great numbers, gone about liare- 
foot. “ That very da5'', tliorofore, of the proeoHsieii,” says a con- 
temporary writer, “saw i>ioty contondiag witli ini(|nily,]H'i'lidy 
with siucGi'ity, and loss with acquiaitioud’ U wus, ou tho oou- 
trary, poor luniuiii sonso contending witii tho pIianiomH it liad 
itself croaiod. 

Ifrom that day, tho contagion oontinuod to rage ^vitll ineroas- 
ing violoiioo j in a liltlo while, tlioro %Yas Hoaroidy a Imjuso left 
imtouehodj luid tho poiiulation of tUo Tju^zorotto, according to 
Somaglia above-quoted, amouutod to fimu two to twelve lliou- 
sand. Ill the course of time, ucoording to almost all ropoidH, 
it reaoliod sixteen tbousund. On tho foiu-tli of July, uh J fiml 
ill another lotior from tlio consorvatoi’s of lioalth to the (lov- 
ornor, tho daily mortality oxocedod live Imudred. Htlll later, 
when tho phiguo wa.s at its height, it reaolunl, and fur sumo 
time rcinaiuod at, twelve or liftoeii Jiuudrod, according- to Hkj 
nio.st common compulaliou j and if wo may credit 'I'adinn, it 
flomotiinos even oxccoded threo thousand five luiiidrod. 

It may bo imaginod wliat must now have bciai tlic (linieid- 
fcias of tho Deoitrionii upon whom was laid tho burden ef pro- 
viding Cor tbo public necessities, and i-epairing what was still 
reparable in such arcalamity. They were obliged ovury dti,y 
to roj)lacG, everyday to augment, piibli<s oflhiers of nnmevous 
kinds t Momiiiy Ivy which dcnomiuaUou (even then ai. Milan 
of ancient date, and uncertain origin) wove designated those 
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who wove clovototl to the most painful aiul clangorous services 
of a pGstiloncQ, viz. taking corpses from the houses, out of the 
stroots, and from the Ijazz0i*etto, transporting tliem on carts 
to tliQ graves, and burying them ; carrying or conducting the 
sick to tlio ]-/{izzerotto, overlooking them tliere, and burning 
and cleansing iiiCected or suspected goods: A.’ppctYitoviy whose 
Bpecial office it was to precede the carts, warning passengers, 
by tlio sound of a littlo boll, to retire : and CommiBSurii^ who 
suporintondod both the other claasoa, under the immediate 
orders of the Board of Hoalilu The Council had also to keep 
the Luzzorotto furnishod with ph3'Bician8, surgeons, medicines, 
food, and all the other noccssarios of an infirmary ; and to pro- 
vide and prepare now quarters for the newly arising needs, 
hor this purpose, they had cabins of wood and straw hastily 
ooiifltruotod, in the unoccupied space within the Lazzorotto 5 and 
luiotUor Lazzorotto was oroclod, also of thatched cabins, with 
an iuolos\ivo of uoards, capable of containing four thousand 
porHoiiH. Those not being .sufiiciout, two others wore decreed j 
llioy ovou bogau to build thorn, but, from the deficiency of 
mouiiH of every kind, tlioy remained iinoorapleted. Means, 
luoji, and ooui'ago failod, in proportion as the necessity for 
thorn incrcasod. And not only did tlio execution fall so far 
aliort oC tlvo pvojootH and decrees — net only were many too 
(dourly aoknowlodgod nocossitios dofioiontly provided for, oven 
in words, l)iiL tlioy arrived at snoh a pitch of impotenoy and 
doHjioration, that many of tlio most doplorablo and iirg( 5 nt oases 
woro loft without succor of imy kind. A great number of in- 
fants, for oxamplo, died of absolute neglect, tlioir mothers liav- 
ing boon (aivriod ofi! by the postilonco. The Board of Health 
proposed that n place of refuge should bo foundod for these, 
and for dostitulo lying-iii women, that somothing mighty be 
done for tlumi, but tlioy oould obtain nothing. “ The Deourioni 
of thoOitio,” saysTadino, “ were no less to bo pityed, who found 
thomHolvo.s liarassod and oppressed by tlio Soldiorie without 
any Bounds or llogardo whatsoovor, as well as those in the un- 
forimiato Duoliy, seeing that they could got no Help or Proui- 
Hion from the Qouornor, because it happened to be a Tyme of 
War, and they must noods treat tho Soldiorie well.” So impor- 
tant wan the taking of Oasalol so glorious appeared the fame of 
vioiory, indopondonfc of tlio cause, of the objeot, for whioli they 
ooutondod I . . . 

In pnblio oalamitics and in long-oontinued disturbance of 
uo 
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aotUod Imbiis, ol wluiievor kind, thero may iilwa^fs )>ol)oluild an 
iuigmentution, a suHumilion of viiiuc j alas 1 ilioro is ii()v<u’ 
wanting, at tho sanm tbiic, an luiginoniation, ftir inoro goiuu'iil 
in most oaaos, of orimo. This occasion was romiu'kablo for it. 
Tlio villaiiis, wliom Uio pcatilonco simrod and did not terrify, 
found in tho oonnnon confusion, and in tho relaxation of all 
public authority, a now opportunity of activity, together witli 
now assurauGGS of impunity; miy, the adiiiinistration of pub- 
lic authority ilsolC eamo, in a groat nronsuro, to lie lodgcil 
in tho hands of tho worst among thorn, (touorally apuakiug, 
none devoted thoinuolYOs to tho olUcos of mmatti a\ul appm’Uori 
but men over whom tho attractions of rai)iuo anti license Imd 
more iniluonco than tiio torror oC contagion, or any natural 
object of horror, 

Tlxo fttriotoHt orders wero laid upon the.so ptH)j)loj tho 
sovorost ponalUoa tliroalojicd to them j slulions weni assignod 
them I and ooinmissarics, ns wo have said, j)laetid over tliciii { 
over both, again, magistratos and nobli‘.s wero appointial in 
every disfcriot, witli authority to onforco good goYonimeiit sum- 
marily on every opportunity. Suoli a state of tilings went o]i 
and took ofCoot u]) to a certain period ; but, witli tlio iiioroaKo of 
deaths and <lcnolati<m, and tho torror of tiio survivors, lliOHO 
officers GaiuQ to he, as it wove, oxouiptod from all supovvisiou ; 
they coustitutod tliomsolvos, tho 'laouattt oapecially, arhitovs ol: 
OYoryUiing. They entered tho liousos like mustovs, like one. 
mioss and, not to montiou their idundcr, and Imw they treated 
tho unhaiipy oroaturos rodncoil by the plague to pass' Ihrimgh 
such hands, they laid them — Ihoac iiifooLcd and guilty hands 
— ^on tho healthy — ohihlron, paroiiUs, husbands, wives, Lhu'at- 
Giiiiig to drag thorn to the Lazzorotto, uulos.s tlmy redtu'med 
tlioinsolvos, or wore rcdcomod, with money. At otlier times 
thoy set a prico upon thoir services, refusing to <;ai‘ry away 
bodies already corrntjtcd, for less tliuu so many mitH. ' It ivns 
believed (and between tho oroduUty of one party and the wielc- 
cdiieys of tlio other, belief and disbelief arc Ofpuilly uueortalu) 
— it WHS boliovod, and Tadino assorts it, that both monutd aiul 
appnriton purposely lot fall from their carts infected elaUws, 
ill order to in-api^tUo and keep up Uio pufllilciuie, whveli hud 
bcGomo to thorn a moans of living, a kingdom, a fesUvah 
Other wrotchoa, feigning to bo nmiatti, and carrying little Indls 
tied to their foot, u» those ofilcons wove rotpiired to do, t<i dis- 
tingnish iliomRclvea and to give warning of lluiir npproaeJi. 
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iuii’oiluuod ihoniaolvoH into liouaea, and ihoro oxorcised all Iciiula 
of iyi’ajniy. .Soino of lliOHC, opou and void of iiiliabitauts, or 
inhahiiod only by a fcoblo or dyinjj tmaiLure, wuro ontcrod by 
thiovoa in Moarob of booty, -with iniimnity ; olhora woro sur- 
])riaod and invaded by bailifCH, who thoro ooinmiticd robborioa 
and oxocfifjCH of ovory doacriptioii. 

Toj^oUiur witli Uio wickodnoHs, Iho folly oE Llui people iii- 
croaaod : ovory jirovailinif error rocoivod luoro or Ions additional 
foi'oo fi'oiu tlio HtnpofacUon and a^^itatioii of ilioir minds, and 
wi\H iv\ovu widely and more pvonipitaUdy applied j while every 
ono Horvod to ati't»nf,db(5n and a‘(fjfravato tluit sjuioial inaiiia 
aljout poLsouingH, wbioh, in Its offeedH and (3biillitionH, m'us often, 
aa wo liavo mioii, ilHolf anotbor orimo. 'J’ho inm^^o of this siii)- 
poaod danj'ur boaot and tortured the nund« of the poi>plo far 
move than the real and oxiating dangijr. 

“And while,” HayH [{ipaniouti, “coipaos, aoalLorod lioro ami 
thoro, or lying iir lujaps, over boforo Uk} oyoa and HUiTouiuling 
the aUipa of tiio living, mado tlu) whole city like ono iiunienso 
sepulohor, a atill more ainadling Hyinptoui, a more intuiiHo 
diibu'inity, was their mutual ainmoHity, llu5ir lidonlioimm'HH, 
and their (extravagant HUHjmjioim. . . . Not only did they mia- 
ti'UHt a friend, a gucHlj Init th(»HO namcH wliicli are iho Ijonda 
e£ human alYtudiivu, huaband and wife, father and aou, brethev 
and brotlier, wtu'o words (»f terror; and, divadfnl and infainouH 
to tell 1 the doinestio board, the nujdial lH)d, were dreaded as 
Invlcing plaeoH, ns rectsjiliioloH of poison.” 

'J'lio inmginary vustnCHH uutl HtrungenoHS of tlie ])lofc dis- 
traoted peoplci’s imdorHiundingH, and Muhvortod ovory renHon 
foj’ rooiproi^id (anilldencc. EesidcH iimbitioji mul oiiiddity, wliich 
woro all Unit HU)>poHed to bo tlu? inotiv(SH of the poisoners, they 
faneieil, they even lailievod at length, that there was soinotldiig 
of dialiidieu], voluptuous delight in Ibis anointing — nn attrac- 
lioti i»rodominHting (»ver tlie will. The raviii)(s of Die siolf) who 
aeonsed themselves of what they hud apprehended from otliors, 
were eonsidered as rovidations, and iMuidorod anytliing, ro to 
say, mMalilde of any one. Ami it would havo far greater \Yoigbt 
even than words, if it happencid that delirious patients kept 
pratjtioiiig those nianeuvors which it was imugijiod must bo 
<JU\ph3yed by the ptaHouoi’HJ a thing at (meu^ury probable, and 
tending to give Ijottor grounds for the popular povsimHlon and 
the assertioiis (if umuoroUH wrilors. Tn the Hamo way, during 
the long and moiu’nful period of judicial investigation on the 
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subject of wUeboraft, tlio coiifoBsions, and those not always ox* 
torted, of the acoiiscd, sorvod not u litUo to proinoio and uphold 
the prevailing opinion on this maltor; for whon an opinion 
obtains a piolongod and cxtoiisivo sway» it is oxproKsed iu every 
manneis trios every outlet, and runs ilirougli ovory dogi’oo of 
persuasion j and it is difllioiilt for all, or very many, to l)oliovo 
for a length of time tlmt Homctluiig extraordinary is huing 
done, without some one coining forward who boliovus that ho 
Inis done it. 

One night, towards the end ot August, exaei-ly during ilio 
very height of the poalilonco, Don Rodrigo roturimtl lt> his 
roaidouGo at iRfilan, aocompauied hy the failiiCul (Irlso, one nC 
the throe or four wlto roinainod to liim out of his wliolo house- 
hold. Ho was returning from a company of frioiids, who w(n'o 
nocustoinod to assoiuhlo at a hanquot, to divcK- the molanuludy 
of the liinoa and on oaoh occasion, some new friends wove 
tlioro, some old ones missing. 'L'luit day he laid hcon one of 
tho merriest of the party; and, among other tiling, s, had exeileil 
a groat deal of laughter among the company, hy a kind of 
funeral oulogium on tho Count Attilio, who had hoon eurri(3[l 
off by tho plague two daya before. 

In walking homo, however, ho felt a languor, a doproHsioii, 
awoaknosH iu liis limbs, a dinicnlty of broatlnng, and an inward 
burning boat, whicli ho would willingly iiavo uttribuLod entiridy 
to the wine, to late honrs, to tho souson. TIo utLo'cd not a 
syllable tho wliolo way; and tho brat word was, whan they 
roaohod ilio house, to order (iriso to light him to liis I'lioin. 
■When they were there, (Iriso o])sorvo<l tho wild and luialeil 
look of his master’s face, bis eyes almost slarting fi’om tluar 
sockets, and peculiarly briUiaiit; he kept, theroforo, at a dis- 
tance 5 for, iu those ciroumstauccs, every ragmunlVin was nhlig'rd 
to look for liimsolf, as tho saying is, with a. imHliinil eye. 

“ I’m well, you soo,” said Don Uodrigo, wlio road in 
notion tho tlioughts whioli ivcro pasriing in his mind. “J'm 
very well; but I’ve takon . . . I’ve taken, poihaj)H, a liitic 
too much to driuk. Thevo wuh some capital wine ! . . . Rut 
with a good night'’s sloop, it will go off. I’m very sleepy. .. . 
Take tliat light away from boforo my oy<*M, it, ila/./.h's im^ . . , 
it teases mo I ...” 

“It’s all tho oiloots of tho wine,” said (irimi, aliU lce(‘])iii|,f 
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{li a diatanoo; “but iio down quickly, for aloop will do you 
good.” 

“You’ro right; if I can aloop. . . . After all, I’m well 
onoiigli. Put tliiit lltllo boll olo. 9 e by luy bod, if I Hhould want 
uiiytliing in the night : nnd bo on Uio watch, you know, per- 
ohaiieo you sliould hoar mo ring. Bui I shan’t want anything. 

. . . Take away that cur.scd light directly,” rosuniod ho, wliilo 
(Iriso oxcoutod tlio order, approaching lihn ns littlo as possible. 
“'Dio —1 it phiguou mo oxeossivoly I ” Griso then took 
the light, and wi.shing Ins master good night, took a hasty 
do])arturo, whilo llodrigo buried liimsolf under the bod- 
olotbos. 

But the counterpano soomed to him like a mountain. IIo 
throw it off, and tried to compose hiinaelf to rest ; for, in fact, 
lie was dying of sloop. But Hcarcoly had he closed liis oyos, 
when ho awolco again with a start, us if some wickedly disposed 
person were giving him a shako; and ho foU an inoroasc of 
Imi'niiig lieai, an inercuso of dolirinm. llis Uionghts recurrod 
to the H(MWon, the uduo, and his dolHUiehory ; ho would gladly 
have given them the bhimo of all ; but there was eonstaiilly 
Hulwtiluted, of its own masovd, for those ideas, that which was 
lliou asHociaic'd with all, wliioli eiitorod, so U) say, by every 
sense, whieli had boon iutvoduceil into all the eonveimtions at 
th(' })au(|uet, since it wiwi umcli easier to turn it into ridiculo 
than to got out of its reach- *1110 iKVJtilonoo. 

After ii long liatllo, Jio at longtli foil a.slaop, and hugun to 
dream the most gloomy and diH(jni(»ting dreams in tho world. 
Ui! wmitou from one thing to anothor, till lio suoniod to find 
hinisolC in a large chureh, in tho llrst ranks, in tho midst of ii 
fP’out crowd of peeplu; tlKa’o ho was wondering linw ho had 
got thui’u, how the thought had ovor cutorod his hoad, particu- 
larly at such u time ; and ho folt in his huavt oxeessivoly vexed, 
lie loohed at the hysIniulorH ; they had all pido cmaoiatod 
eoiiutoimiicos, witli staniig and glistening eyes, and lianging 
lips; ilieir garinenls Mere tuUorod, and fulling to pioous; and 
lhr»mgli tlio rents appourod livid spots, and .swollings. “Make 
room, you rubble I ” ho fancied ho cried, looking towards tho 
tluoi', wliieli was far, far away; and accoiujiunying the ory with 
a Ihreatoiiiug e.vjiresHiou of eountommeo, Im'O without moving 
a limb; nay, oven drawing up his body to avoid coming in 
<-ontael. with Ihoso iiolluted oroaluros, wlio crowded only too 
closely ii]ion liiin on every side. But not one of tho sousolosa 
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boiiigs doomed to niovo, nor ovoii to Iiavo board iiiin j nay, 
tliey press&tl filill inoro ui>on him 5 ami, above all, it felt aa if 
some one of thorn with his elbow, or whaiovor it niight l>o, was 
pushing against his left siilo, between Uio Jioart ami the arm- 
pit, whero lie felt a paiaiful, and, us it wore, heavy pi'essnro. 
And if ho writhed himself to get rid of this luioiisy feeling, 
immodiatoly a fresh unknown something begun to prielc him in 
the very sumo place. Ifinrugod, ho attempted to lay Ids Imnd 
on his sword j and thou it seemed as if Iho thronging of the 
muHitiule hud raised it up level with his ohest, and that it was 
the hilt ef it which pressed bo iu that spot ; and the miuuout 
ho touohod it ho foU a still sharper atitoli. lie (uded out, 
panted, and would have nttorod a still lou(l(*r my, when, Ijc!- 
hold 1 all these faces turned in one direotioii. 11(5 loolcod the 
same way, porooivod a pnliut, and saw slowly rising above its 
edge somothiiig round, smooth, 4iud shining; then rose, and 
distiiiotly appeared, a bald head} tben two oyes, a fiiee, along 
and white board, and the mwight hgnvo of a friar, visible above 
tlio Hides down to the girdle; ItwuH friar Ch*lHtofm'(». Darting 
a Look around upon Ids uiuUoiioe, Uo seomod to Don Jtodrigo 
to iix his giiJ^o on him, at the sumo lime raising his liaiid in ex- 
actly the attitude ho iiad assumed in that room on tiie ground 
floor ill his palace, Don Itodrigo thou himsolf lifted nji his 
hand in fury, and made an effort, as if to throw himsolf for- 
ward and giusp that arm oxloudcd in the air; a voioo, wlileh 
had been vainly and sooretly struggling in las throat, burst 
forth iu a groat howl ; and ho awoke. Uo dropiKal the arm he 
Iiad ill reality upliffcod, strove, with soma ditlieulty, to recover 
the right moaning of ovoryiliing, and to open Ins eyes, for the 
light of the already advanood day gave him no less niieasincHs 
than that of the eandlo Iiad done j roimgiiizod Jiis laid and liis 
chanihor; understood that all hud boon a dream; (he church, 
the pooplo, the friar, all Imd vanished — all, but one thing- •• 
tlmt pain in his loft side. Togethor with Ibis, ho felt, a frigld- 
fid aceoloration of pulidtiitimi ut tlic heart, a neisc uml Ivwm- 
miiig in bis oaivs, ii raging lire wltUiu, and a woiglit iu all liis 
limbs, worse than whoii Jio lay dmvn. He liesiliiteil a little 
bofore looking at the «pot that pained liim ; ut lenidh, he nri- 
covoi'cd it, and ^aiiced at it with a fllmdderr there wus a 
hideous spot, of a livid piiriilo Imo. 

The man saw himsoU lost; tlio terror ()f deiitli seized liim, 
and, with ijovbaps still stronger feeling, the terror of lieeoiiilng 
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tlitt pvoy of monatti^ of being wimotl off, of boing thrown into 
Iho Lu///orotto. Anil an Iio rloliboi-atod on tlio way of avoiding 
tlua ]u)i’ril)lo into, ]io foU lus tlioughtn bocomo more poiiiloxcd 
luul obH( 3 ui'u; lio folt the moiuonl lU'iuving noar ilmt would 
loavo liini only oonsoiounnoHs onoiigii to roduco bim to despair. 
Ho gi'iispod llio boll, and shoolc it violoiiUy. Griso, who waa 
on iho iUort, iiniiiocliatoly answovod iln summons. Ilo stood at 
fiomo diatauoo from tho boil^ garni attoiitivuly at^ his master, 
(uul wun at oiiou oonvinood of wlial ho had conjoDturod tho 
night bofoi’o. 

“Urisol” said Don hodrigo, wiih diltimiUy raising liim- 
Htdf, and Hitting up in his IhmI, “you liavo always boon my 
ti'U.sty Hoi'vant.” 

“ Yoh, Higuor.” 

“ r have always dealt woll by you.” 

“Of your linunty.” 

“1 think I may truHl you . . 

“Tho. 1’’ 

“ 1 am ill, (iriso.” 
t liad iiurooivod it.” 

“ JC 1 vuiKivor, 1 will lioaj) upon you nioro favors iniui I have 

over yot domi.” , . . i , u 

(li'iso ma<lo no mmwor, ainl Htood waiting to soo to whal all 

tliOHo in'iHunliloH would hsad. 

“ [ will not trust my.solf to anybody but yon, rosuuica Don 
jlodrigo } “do nio a IcindiiosH, Oriso.” 

“Ooiniiiand mo/* said ho, I'oplying with tins liHual fornuun 

lo lliat unusual ono. 

“ Do you luiow wliovo tho surgoou, Ghiodo, livos r 

“ I know vovy woU.” i 

“ is a worthy man, who, if lio in widl x>aid, will oonuQal 
tbo si(sk. (in and liiid him ; toll him I will givo him four, six 
mi<U a visit} iimru,if ho donmmlH moro. Toll him to oomo 
liovo diivoily; ami do tho thing clovorly, so that nobody may 


oliHorvo it.’* ^ . M 

“ Woll thought of/’ said Dnso j “1 go, ami rolnrn. 

“ fastou, (■ivisu; givo luu a drop of watur fimt. I tun so 

nnruluid with thif.si, 1 oau boar it no loiigor. , , , , 

“ Signor, no/’ ropllod drisu } “notliiug without tho doctor a 
loavo. 'i'hoso aro tioklwh omnplaintH } Ihoro is t;»'« 

\mi. \uw]} tjuiol— in tho twiiilcUng of an oyo ill bo liovo 

willi Ghiodo.” 
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Bo saying, Iio weul out, iminitioutly Bl'UtUng the (loot 
hohind liim. 

Jlon Kodi'igo lay down, and <acoomi)aniod liiui, in iiuagliui- 
tion, to Chioda’a houso, counting tlio sto|^)f), (uUtuilating llio 
time. Now and thou ho would turn to look at IiIh loft sido, 
Imt quickly avoi’ted Ids faco with a Hhnddor. Aftov hoiuo iiitu', 
Iio hogau to listen oagorly foi’ tlio Hurgoou’s arrival; iind iliia 
elToi't of attention anapondod Ida aonso of illness, anil kept his 
thoughts in sonio degree of tuHlov. All of a suddmi, ho hoard 
a distant sound, which Bomnod, however, to cenno from the 
rooms, not tho siroot. lie listouod .still nioro inLenily; he 
hoard i(( louder, more qinckly repeated; and udih il^ a triiui- 
pling of footsteps. Aliorrid aiuspicieii rushed into his mind, 
llo sat up, and gave still gveator attontiou ; he himrd a dead 
soujid in tho next room as if a weight wore )>oing ('autiimsly 
act down, llo throw ills logs out of bed, as if to get ii]> ; pm'jied 
at tliQ door, saw it opou, uud lioliohl heCOro liin fiyc-s, and atlvinu’« 
lug towards liirn, two ruggml uiui fdthy red dresses, two ill- 
looking fiiees — in one word, two inonalli llo diMlingiusluid, 
too, half of (ii'iso’s Xuco, who, luddon l)ehiud the almost eloHod 
door, ruiuiiiued thoro on tho lookout. 

“ Ah, infamous trailer ! . . . Uogono, you vivsoals I Uien- 
dinol Carlotto! help I I’m luurdorod! ” Hlumtud Don Rodrigo, 
lie thrust one hand niidor tho bolstur in seareh ol a jnstol j 
grasped it 5 drew it out ; but, at his first cry, Um vKmnt/i Imd 
rushed up to tho bod; Uio fermmist is upon Uhu Ind'uvo ho eau 
do anytliing further; ho wrouohos the pisiel out of his ha)id, 
throws it to a distamm, forcos him to lie down again, and ki!e]iH 
him thoro, crying witli a grin of fury mingled with eontmnpl., 
" All, villaiu I agaimt tho momlli! against tho oHUiors of tho 
Hoard I against tlioso who perform works of morey ( " 

“Hold him fast till wo carry biiu off,” said his liompainon, 
going towards a trunlc. (Iriso thou entered, and began with 
him to fovoG 0))oii tlio lock. 

“ Bcouudrol ! ” llo^Ylod Don llodrigo, looking at him from 
under tho follow who hold him down, and wrilliing hiniHelf 
under tho grasp of liis sinewy uriiiH. “h’ir.st let me kill (hut 
infamous rascal I ” said ho to the tnomUlii “ and afterwards 
do Avitli mo what'^you will.” Tlioii lie began to filioiit with 
loud crioa to his other HorvaiitH: but in vain ho called, 
for the abominahlo Clriso had sont tlmm uU off willi pre- 
tondod orders from tlioir muslor himself, befuro going to pro- 
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pose to ilio monatti to como ou this oxi)odilion, mitl divide tho 
spoil. 

“ W'i quiet, will you,” said tho villain who hold him down 
upon tho bod, to tho unlortunato Jloii llodrigo. And tuvning 
his faoo to tlio two who wore seizing tho booty, ho oriod to 
tliQiu, “ Do your work liko honest follows.” 

“You I youl” roared Don llodrigo to Griso, u^liom ho 
behold busying hinisolf in breaking open, taking out money 
and (dotluiH, and dividing them. “You! idtorl . . . Ah, 
lioud of hell I I may still recover 1 I may still rocovor I ” Griso 
.spoke not, nor, more than lio could liolp, ovoii turned in tho 
direction wlionoo tlusso words pro(50odod. 

“Hold liim fast,” said tho other wwwrtWo; “bo’s frtuiLio.” 

'Pbe nuHerablo being buoanm ho indeed. After one last and 
more violent eitort of cries and (jontortiona, he sucldonly sank 
down HonsohiSH in a swoon j Im still, liowevor, stavocl fixedly, as 
if Kpollbouiul 5 '\ind from time to timo gave a fooblo strugglo, 
or uttered a kind of howl. 

'riie monatti look him, ono by tlio feet and tho othor by the 
Hhonldei'H, and ^vollt to deposit him on a bundhnrrow wliieli 
Iluiy )in<l left in tlio adj<nning room; afterwards ono rotiivnod 
i<o feteli the booty } and then, luking up their miHerablo burden, 
they (iarried all away. 

(iris(j I'eniiiiiied behind to seloid in liasLo wlialovor more 
might be of uho to liimj and making them up into a biuidlo, 
(dtilc his departure, lie Jiad earofiilly avoided toiiehiiig tho 
mmuUU or being touched by them j but in tho lust hurry of 
plunder, he had takoji from tho bedside liis inaHter’s ololliefl 
and shaken them, witJioiit thinking of auytJnng but of sooiiig 
whether there wore luoiioy in tliom. lie wusforeod to think of 
it, liowt»vev, the next day; for, while luuking merry in a publio 
house, he was suddenly Hoizod with a cold shiver, his eyes be- 
eiime idouded, luHStrengtli failed him, and ho sank to tho ground. 
Abando)md by bis eojupmutma, bo fell into the handn of tho 
monatiiy who (lespoiliiig him of whatever ho had ahoul him worth 
having, threw him upon a (;ar, *m wliieh ho oxjnred before roneh- 
iug tlm Ijiizzeveito, wliiiUev bia muBlov bad been earviocl. 

^ ^ lH ^ 

A UUle fuvUmr on, bn camu nut into a part wMcU 

miglit still be eidled iJie city of the living — but what a oily, and 
what living ! All the doorways into the streets kept shut from 
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either suspicion or alarm, except those wliich wore loft open bo* 
cause desertocl or invailotl ; othorH iinilod up and scalod outside, 
on account of the siok, or dead, who lay within ; otlun's marked 
with a Gross drawn with coal, as aii iuthuutioii to the monatti 
that thoro wore dead to he carried away j all more a nuitior of 
oheiioo than otherwise, according ns thoro hapifonod to ho hero, 
I’ather than there, a oommissary of lioalth, or othoi' oHicor, who 
was iiicUned cither to execute the rogulafcions, or to oxeroiso 
violoncQ and oppression. Evorywhoro wore rags ami corrupted 
bandages, iufootod straw, or clothes, or slioolw, thrown from the 
windows 5 somoUmos hodios, which had suddenly fallen dead iiv 
tho streets, and wore loft there till a cart happonotl to pass by 
and pick thorn up, or shaken from olT tho oarts tlieniHolvcs, or 
even thrown from tho windows. 'I’o such a dogixju had tho oh- 
stinaoy and virulence of tho contagion hrutalizod men’s minds 
and divested them of all coiupassionuto oaro, of every fouling of 
social rospoot I 'i'lio stir t)f business, tlio clattfer of oarrlagus, 
tho oriQ.s of sollors, tho talking of iwssongors, all wore overy- 
whoro liushod j uml scldoui was tho doatliUko stilhicsH l)ro]ci)n 
but l)y tlie ruinl)ling of fuiieml cans, tho lumontiitiouH of bog- 
gars, tho groans of tho sUik, tho shouts of tho frantie, or tho 
vooiforatioua of tho momUi, At daybreak, midday, and 
evening, ono of tho bolls of tho cathodral gavo tho signal for 
reciting certain prayers proj> 08 od l)y tlio Archhisliop ; its tones 
wore rospondod toby tho bolls of tho other chuvtilu^a 5 and thou 
persons might ho scon ropniring to llio windows to pray in com- 
mon 5 and a murmur of sighs and Yoioo.s might bo heard which 
iiispirud sadness, mingled at tho saiiio limo with somo fooling of 
conifoi't. 

Two thirds, porhai)s, of tho inhabitants hoiug by tins timo 
carried off, a groat part of tlio romaindor having dopartod or 
lying languishing at homo, and tlio oom'.oni’HO from wiiliout 
being rodncod almost to notliing, porliap.s not one individual 
among tho fow who ntill wont about, would bo met with in u 
long oircuit, in wliom somothing straugo, and Hulliciimt in il.sclf 
to iufor a fatal chaugo hi ciruumsUuiooH, wiw not apiniinut. 
Men of tlio higliont rank iniglit bo soon wiiliout oujic or cloalc, 
at that timo a must ossential part of nuy g<3iith'imiii’H di’ccH ; 
priests without ca^>ooks, frUvra without cowls ; in hlmrl, all 
kinds of dross wore di.spouHOd with which oould oontruot au 3 '- 
thing in fluttering about, or give (wliioh was move feared tlmn 
all the rest) fnciliUos to tho t>uisonors. And boHldes this carm 
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fulness lo go about m trnsaod up and confined as possible, 
tlioii' jiorsoiis wore iiGglcclod and disorderly ; the beards of such 
as wore accustomed lo wear Ihom grown inucli longer, and 
suffered to groAV by those who had formerly kept thorn shaven ; 
their hair, too, long and undressed, not only from tho nogloct 
whiuh usually attends prolonged doprossion, but because suspi- 
cion bad been attached to barbers over since one of them, Gian- 
giacomo Mora, bad boon taken and coiidoinnod as a famous 
poisouur 5 a name which, for a long while afterwards, preserved 
Uiroughoul the duchy a probininont celebrity in infamy, and 
deserved a ftu’ more oxtonaivo and lusting ono in commiseration, 
Tho groator number oavriod in one hand a stick, some oven a 
pistol, UH a tbroatuning warning to any one who should attempt 
to approach them stealthily j and in tho olhor, porfmnod pas- 
tils, or little balls of metal or wood, porforated and filled with 
s))OUgos stooped in aromatic vinegar, which thoy applied from 
time to timo, as thoy went along, to thoir iiosey, or hold tlioro 
continually. Some carried a BimvU vial !u\ng round thoir nock, 
contaiiung a little quioksilver, jwrsuadod that this possessed the 
virtue of jibsorbing and arresting every peHtilentiiil oi'fiuvia j 
thiH thoy w(n'u very careful to renew from time to time. Gou- 
tlomen not cmly IvaverHod tlie streets without thoir usual at- 
toiuhints, but ovon wont about with a ba8lc(it on thoir arms, 
provuliiig tlio common necessaries of life. JOvon frioiuls, when 
(hoy mot in tho Htreots alive, Halutod each other at a <li8tanou, 
with silent and hayty signs, livery ono, as he walked along, 
luid onougli to do to avoid tho filthy and deadly Htiimbling- 
bloeks witli which the ground wan strowji, and in Homo places 
oven oiKUimhcrcd. lOvojy ono tried to keep tho zniddlo of tho 
road, for fear of Memo other ohstaolo, Homo other more fatal 
welglit, which might fall from tho windowH j for fear of vouoin- 
ous powdons, wliich it wan uiririncd wore often throwii down 
iluaice upon tho pasHongers ; for hiur, too, of tho walls, wliiuh 
niiglit, perchance, ho anointed. ThiiH ignorance, imsoiiHonuhly 
seiiuri?, or ])i'opoHtorously oircnmHpoefc, now added trouble to 
trouldc, and ineited false torrous in eouipoiiHuliou for thorcasoii- 
ublc and salutary oiioh which it had witlwtooil at the boginning. 

Such are tho loss disfigured and pitiable speetaeles which 
were ovorywhero proHontj tho sight of tlie whole, the wealthy} 
for after so luniiy picUircH of luisory, and rommnboring that still 
more painful one wliich it ronuuus for uh to dobcriijo, wo will 
not now stop to toll what was the eonditiuu of ilio sick who 
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dragged tliemaelveH alo»gi or lay iu tlio aU'ooiy— - boggJU’Hi 
woiiiGii, oliildroii. Xt wus aucli tliai Uio spoeLrdor (30iil(l find a 
doayorato ooiiaolaiioH, an iX wore, in wJiat iippoara at iivHt Hight, 
to tlioae wlio iu*q far I’omovcd in pliieo luul tiiuo, tlio oliimix of 
lYiisory j tlio lliouglit, X mean, — Uio oousUiiit ol’Hurvatioii, tluit 
tlio survivors were roduood to ho HiutiU a nuiuboi*. 

jlenzo liad already gono some dwtaiioo on In.s way tlirough 
tire midst o£ this desolation, wUen Uo hoard, proceeding from a 
street a few yards off, into winch Uo had hoon direoLed to turn, 
a confused noise, in which ho readily distingiiisliod the iinuid 
liorriUo tinkling, 

At the eutvauoo of the hIl'OoI, \Yliieli was one of the most 
spacious, ho percoivod foul’ carts standing in tho luiddlo ; and 
as in a corn marlccb tlioro is a constant Imrryiiig to and fi'o of 
people, and an emptying and Idling of saiiks, sutsh >yivh tho 
bnstlo lioro ; monaiti iiiti’uding into Iiouhoh, fitoiiutli euiniiig out, 
heaving a burden upon thoir Hhouldors, wbbdi bHoy pltiood upon 
Olio or other of (he oarta ; sonio in rod Hvory, otlicuH without 
that disLiiiotion 1 iminy with miothov still more (mUouh, pluiiUiS 
and oloiil^s of vavionH colors, which tlioBO nuseraldo wri'UhcH 
wore in tlio midst of tho general mourning, as if in honor of a 
festival. From lime to iiiuo the uiouvnful cry roHoniidod Irom 
Olio of tlio windows 1 “Hero, wiortfltti/” And, with astill luoro 
wvotehod sound, a UarnU voice rose from tluH lv<n‘rihlc souveo in 
rejily : “ Coming directly 1 ” Or else there wove hvimuilations 
iioarev at hand, nr ontvoaties to luako Imste ; (o which tlm 
moiKttli responded with oatlis. 

Xlaving oiiLored the Htreot, Kenzo (piiekonod his steps, trying 
not to look at tliose olwtiudos fiirtliur than avuh noeosKavy to 
avoid tlioni ; his attoiition, however, was arrested liy u remark- 
able object of pity, sneli pity us iueliuos to the eonleuiphillnn 
of its object} so that lie cumo ton pause almost wiLlioiit dcLor- 
niiiiing to do so, 

Oouiiiig do^rn the stcxis of one of (lie ilom’uay.s, imil ud- 
vaneiug towards tho convoy,ho behold a woman, wliese appeiu’- 
(ineo aunouiicod .still-roinniniug, though somowbat advanced, 
yoiithfulneas ; a voilod and dimmed, but not dostrej od, buiiuly 
was still apparent, in sxiito of much sulToring, uud a fatal lungiior 
— that delioaio, and, at tho sanio time, majestic, liiiauty wliiuli 
is conspicuous in tiio TjoiuUwd blood, i lor gait was weary, 1 >\it 
not tottering; no tours foU from her oyos, thongli limy boro 
tokens of having shed many; there wu.'i somulidng peaceful 
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and profound in lior sorrow, wlvicli indicated a wind fully con- 
HciouH and Honnitivc enough to fool it. But it was not only lior 
oA^'u ai^poaranoo which, in tho midst of so much misery, marked 
hor out ao oapocially as an object of commisoraiion, and revived 
in hor hnhalf a fooling now cxhausfcod — 'Oxtiiigaishod, in moil’s 
JiQurta. Slu) carried in hor arms a littlo child, about nine years 
old, now a lifoless body ; hut laid out iiml amiiigod, with lier 
liair jMirtod on her forohoad, and in a white and remarkably 
oloaii dross, as if tho.so hands laid docked hor out for a long- 
promised feast, grjiutod us a reward. Nor was she lying ilioro, 
hut uidield and adjusted on one arm, wilh hor hveast reclin- 
ing against hor mother’s, like a living creature j save that a 
delicate littlo hand, as wliito us wax, Inmg from ono side with 
a Iviiul of inanimate woiglit, and tlio lioad rested upon hor 
inother’s shoulder with an nhandonmoiit deeper than iliat of 
sUiop s lier mother; for, oven if thoir likeness to each other 
liad not given a'ssurauco of tlio fact, the counionanoo which still 
dopiotod any foehiig wouhl liavo oloavly rovoalod it. 

A liorriblo-looking momito aiiproaoliod tlio woman, and at- 
lompltjd to talfo the Imvdoii from hor arms, with a Icind of un- 
UHiial Ksspoot, however, and with involuiUavy liositation. But 
she, slightly drawing baeic, yet with tho air of ono who shows 
neitluu’ seorii nor dispUmsuro, said, “Nol don’t take her from 
me yel, j I uiust }ik«o her uiyHolC on this oavL •. hevo.” So say- 
ing, she opened hor hand, di.splayod a purse winch she hold 
in it, and dropjjod it into that which tho monatto extondod 
towards her, She thou continued: “Promise mo not to take 
a thread from around hor, nor to lot any ono olao attompt to 
do so, and to lay hor in tho ground tlius.” 

'i'lio monalto laid his right hand on hin heart; and thou 
zealously, and almost olwoguiouHly, rather from tho now fooling 
by which ho was, tm it wore, subdued, than on account of the 
unloohed-for reward, Imstoned to make a UtUo room on tho oar 
for Iho infant dead. 'I’ho lady, giving it a kiss on tho fore- 
head, laid it (111 the spot prepared for it, as upon a bod, ar- 
ranged it there, covering it with a pure wlulo linen oloth, and 
pronouiKiecl tho jiarling words: “h'avowoll, (loeilial rest in 
})eaeo I 'riiis ovening we, too, will join you, to rust together 
forever. In tho moan while, pray for mr for I Avill pray for 
you and tlie others.” Tliou, turning again to tho monatto^ 
You,” said slie, “ whon you pass this way in tho ovouing,may 
oome to fotidi me loo, and not mo only,” 
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So flaying, slio rutinlorocl iho lioiiBO, uiul, altor an iuflUuit, ap- 
peared at iliQ wiudo^7, holding in her arms aiioniev luoro dourly 
loved onOj atill living, but-\vitii the marka of doiilU on itn (ioiinU)- 
imnoo. She remainocl to contomplato tlicso m ninvurlhy obso- 
([uios ol the first child, from iJio time the oar Hlartcd imtil it 
■\vaa out of sight, and then di«ai>pcarod. Andwliat roniaiuod 
for her to do, but to lay upon iho bed the only one iluit wiw 
loft her, and to Hirotcli heraoU boaulo it, that they iniglit die 
together? as the ilower already tall blown upon tlio sioni, falls 
togoilier -with the bud still oufoldod in ita calyx, uiidor the 
aoyiho which levels alike all the liorbago of the liokh 

0 Lord 1 ” exclaimed llonzo, “ hear her I take her to 'I'liy- 
self, her an<l that little iiiCaut one j they have Kuftuvcd cuougli I 
Suroly, they luivo suiforod enough 1 ” 

llooevorod from thoao aingular cmoUoiw, and while trying 
to recall to moniojy tho directions lie had rcouivc'd, to iiHccr- 
taiu whothor ho was to turn at tl\o lirat atvoht, ami wholhor 
to the right or loft, ho hoard ivnothor and a difl'orcnt Hoimd 
proceeding from tho latter, a confusod sound of impuihms 
crioB, J'uoblo luinoidatioiis, prolonged groans, sobs of \vomon, 
and cliildi'on’s moaiis. 

IIo wont forward, opproaeod at Iioart by tliat one sad aiul 
gloomy foreboding. Having roached tho spot wlioro tho two 
stroola orosflocl, ho bolield a confnsod multitndo advancing from 
one side, and stood still to wait till it had passed. It was a party 
of flick on their way to tho Luraerotto i driven tintlior 
by force, vainly ofToring rosiHtamjo, vainly crying tliat they 
would rather die upon their bods, and replying with imjioUmt 
imprecations to tho oaths and ooinmamlM of tlie who 

wore conducting thorn; others who walked on in Hilomie, 
without any apiiaront grief and without hope, like iiismisiblo 
beings; women with infants clinging to their bosoms; ehil- 
di’on iorrilied by the cries, tho inaiuluUw, ami the ortu/d, moi’o 
than by tho confused idea of death, with lond cries deimuuling 
their mother and her trnatod ombraco, and iuijdoriug that Ihoy 
might remain at their woU-kiiown liomoa. Alas 1 perhaps (heii’ 
mother, wlunu they Hupjmsod thoy had left iisleoj) ujton her 
bod, had thoro thrown horsoU down acusoleus, subdued iu a 
moment by the dirihiuso, to bo oarriod away on a eart to Iho 
LaKz.oi’cUo, — ortho grave, if poreUauco the car should avvlvo 
a littlo later. PorhapH — -oh misfortune deaorving of still morn 
bitter tears- - the mother, ontivoly taken up by her own sul'l’ev- 
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iiigs, ]iad Ctii-goitun ovorything, ovou liev own ohildvoiL ami had 
no longer any wish hut lo dio in quiot. 

In Hindi a Hueno of confuaion, liowovor, some oxaniplos of 
(sonslanoy and piuly might atiJl bo soon : parents, brothers, song, 
liUHljaiulH, Hupporting thoir lovod oiioa, and ttooompanying tliom 
with words of uoiiil’ortj and not adults only, hut ovon boys and 
little girls oseortiug tlioir younger brotliors and sisters, and, 
with manly soiwe and comiiasaion, exhorting ihoni to obodionoo, 
and aHHuriiig them Unit they wore going lo a plaoo whoro others 
would take (uiro oC thorn and try lo restore them to lioallh. 

In the inulHt of the Hadnoss and omotioiia of teiidoruoHS ox- 
eitod ])y thoso Hpuotuolos, a far dilToroiit solioitude pressed more 
(iloHoly upon our travolor, and hold him in painful suspeuRe. 
1'lie house must ho near at hand, and who know whether among 
tkoMu people . . . lUit the evowd having all paHSod hy, aiul 
tluH doubt being wnnoved, lie turned to a ^nonatto who was 
wnlldug hohind hand imkod him for tho Htreet and dwelling of 
Don I^'ori'iinto. “ It’s gone to smash, elown,” was the reply ho 
reouivod. lleuzo eared not to answer again} but perceiving, a 
few yar<ls distant, a (joimmewu'y who brought up tho convoy, 
and had a littlo more Ohristianliko counlonanco, ho rcpoatccl 
lo him tlio Hamo iiupiiry. T'Jio eominisHury, pointing with a 
Hllelc in ihedii'oelionwheneo ho had come, said, ‘‘The Jirsb street 
to tho right, the hiHt goiitlenmn’H hmiHO on tho loft.” 

With now ami Htill doopur anxiety of mind, ilie youth bout 
liiH steps thitherward, and (piiokly distinguishod tho houso 
among others more hmnldo and unprolonding j lui approaohod 
the clo.sed door, placed his hand oii tlio knookor, and hold it 
there in mispoimo, as in an urn, heforo drawing out tho tiokot 
upon wldi'h depmidH life or death. At length ho raised tho 
liainmer, and gave iHHwoluto kiiook. 

In a moment or two awdudowwaa slightly opened, and a 
woman apjioared at it to poop out, looking toAvards tlmdnov 
with a HUHpiinouH eonnteiiance, Avhioh soomed to say — MonaUiP 
rolihersV (lommiHsiivioH? poisoners? dovils? — ■ 

“Hignorii,” said Uoir/.o, looking upAvards, in a flomoAvhat 
{.remuhms Umo, *' is there a young oountry girl hero at sorvioo, 
of the name of Lueia?” 

“Who’s iieve no longer j go iiAvay,” aniiworod tlio woman, 
preparing to nlvut Uie window. 

“One moment, for pity’s sake I She’s no longer hero? 
Where is slio'/ ” 
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“At tlio Lazzorotloj ” und slio was again about to olrwo ilio 
window. 

“ But ono tnomont» for IToavon’s saico I Witli tlio pon- 
tUonoo ? ” 

“ To b(3 sure. Somotliiiig now, oh ? Got you gono.” 

“ Oh atay 1 Was she vory ill ? IIovv long i« it ? . . 

But this tiino tho window wan closed in I’oaUty. 

“ Oh Signora I Signora I one word, for charity I lorthoHiiko 
of your poor doad 1 I don’t ask you for anything of yours s 
alas 1 oh I ” But ho might as wul) have talked to the wall. 

Ajliiofcedby this intelligonoo, dud vexed with the treatinont 
ho had reooivod, Renzo again seized the kuookor, and standing 
oloao to the door, kept Hgueozing and twisting it in his haiul, 
tlion lifted it to Icnook again, in a kind of despair, and paused, 
in aofc to strike. In this agitation of fooling, lie turuod to hoc 
if hia oyo could catch any person near at Imud^ from whom )je 
might, povhaps, rocoivo homo more sohor information, wmue 
diroofciou, some light. But tlio first, the only poriion ho dis- 
oovorod was anotlioi* woman, distant, perhaps, about twenty 
yards } who, with a look full of terror, luitrod, impatiojioe, luid 
malice, with a eorlaiuwild oxproaaion of oyo wliioh bolriiyod an 
attempt to look at him and something else at a distance at the 
same time, with a mouth oponod ns if on tho point of sUouting 
as loud as sho oould j but holding oven her hrcatli, raising two 
thin, bony arms, and oxtonding and drawing back two wrinlclod 
and clonchcd hand.M, as if roaehing to hersoU aoinuthing, gave 
evident signa of wishing U\ call people witimut lotting wuuebody 
porcoivo it. On thoir oyos oncoiiiitoriiig ouoU otlior, hUu, look- 
ing still moro liidoous, started liko one taken by Hurpi'tso. 

“What tho •?” began Honzo, raising his fist towards 

tiiQ woman j but sho, having lost all liopo of being a\)lo to liavo 
him unexpectedly seized, gave utterance to the cry she had 
hitliorto restrained; “Tho i)oi8(>nor ( soizo him I scizo him I 
soizo him 1 llio poisoner [ ” 

vVlio? II ah, you lying old witch 1 hold your hmguo 
there 1 ” uriod Renzo j and lio sprang towards Imr to frighlmi 
her and make hot ho silout, Uo perceived, however, at this 
moment, that ho must rathor look after liiuiHolf, At tliu sertumin 
of tho woman pcopfo Hooked from both side-s j not tho crowds, 
indeed, whioh, in a similar euso, would have eollcctcd three 
months hoforo; but still more tlian tmougli to erusli n siiigli, 
individual. At this very instant, tlie window was again tUvesviv 
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opon, and tl\o Hinno woman who hm1 aliown liersoll bo uncour- 
tooUH juHfc liofovo, ditiplayod lioraelt ilna iimo in ^ull, and oriocl 
out, “ Take him, lake him j foi* ho mual ho ouo of tlioso wieked 
wi’ofcolum who go about to uuoiiife the doors of goutleColks,” 

Kouzo dotormiuod in an instant that it would bo a bottor 
Qourso to nialco hia osoapo from thorn, than stay to oloar him- 
aolf 5 ho oiwt an oyo on each aide to soo whovo wore tho fowost 
pooplo 5 and in that dirootion took to liis logs. IIo repulsed, 
witli a ti’oinondous puali, ono wlio ntlompLocl to stox) his pas- 
aagoj witli another blow on tho cheat lio forced a seooncl to 
rotreab eight or ten yards, who waa riiiming to moot him; and 
away ho wont at full aimed, with luo tiglitly olonohod fiat up- 
lifted in tho air, in proxmmthm for whoinsoovor should como in 
Ilia way. Tho atroot was clear before him ; hub behind his 
haulc lie lieurd rosminding more and luoro loudly tho savago 
cry; “yoi/.o himl aoizo him 1 a xmisonor T* ho hoard, drawing 
noaror and iieafor, tho foolaLoiia of tho swiftest among liis pur- 
Huoi'rt. His anger beoamo fury, hia angnish waa clmngod into 
desporation ; a oloud Hoemod gathering over hia eyes; ho soizod 
hold of Ida poniard, unslioivthod it, 8toi>i>od, drow hhnsolf ui>, 
tuvnod round iv inovo Uovoo w\d savago faco tlian ho had over 
before xivit on in hva wholo life ; and, braudiahing in tho air, 
with outHtrotohod anu, the gUttoving hludo, oxolaimod, Lob 
him who duras come forword, you raaoulsl and I’ll anoint him 
With this, in onrnoHt.” 

But, with astoniahmont and a oonfiisod fooling of relief, 
ho porcoived that iiis porsooiitora had already stoxipod at some 
diMtauoo, us if in hesitation, and that wliilo they continued 
Hheutiiig after him, they wore hookoning with uiiliftod hands, 
like xmoiilo xinsHORsed and turrifiod out of their senses, to others 
at Nonio distance hoyoud him. Ho again turned round, and 
beheld buforo him, ami a very little way off (for his extreme 
jiei'Luvbation had provonlod liis ohsorvingila niomoul; before), 
a curt advaiuiing, indeed a lUo of tho iisiml funeral oarts, with 
their usual aeoonipanimontH j and beyond thorn another small 
band of liooxdo, wlio wore ready, on their x>avfc, to fall upon tho 
xmiaonor, and take him in Uvo inidafc j thoso, howovor, wove alao 
restvaiviod by tho same Imimdimeub, Finding himself thuB 
betwcon two fives, it ocovxrred to him that whiib waa to them 
a cause of terror might bo for himaolE a moana of safety ; ho 
thought that this was not a time Cot Hgucamish sontplog j so 
again slieuthing hia poniavil, he ilrow a little on ono side, re- 
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8umed Ilia way towarda tho carta, and passing by tho iiral, 
romarkod in tho second a tolerably empty space. IIo toolc 
aim, sprang up, and lit with his right foot in, tho cart, his Jeft 
in tho air, and hia arms strotohod forward. 

“ Bravo I bravo I ” exclaimed tho monatti witli one voice, 
some of whom were following tho convoy on foot, otliors wore 
seated on the carta \ and othor.a, to loll tlio horrible fact as it 
really was, on tho dead bodies, qunfruig from a largo flask which 
was going tho round of tho party. “ Bravo 1 a capital hit 1 ** 

“ You’vo come to put yourself under tho protection of the 
monatti,' you may roolcou yourself an safe as iti ohurclj,” said 
one of tho two who were seated on tlio cart upon wJdoh liu laui 
thrown himself. 

Tho greater inui of Ins onomios had, on tho apju’oaoh of the 
train, turned thoir baolcs upon Iihn and fled, crying at tho same 
time, “Soizo him I soizo him I u iioisonor I ” Some low oC 
thorn, however, retired more dolilioratoly, Htoii’[>ing every now 
and then, and turning wiili a hideous grin of rage and threaien- 
iiig gestures towards Uonzu, who replied Co thorn from the 
oart by shaking his flat at them. 

“ Leave it to me,” said a monatto; and tearing a filthy rag 
from one of tho bodies, ho hastily lied it in a knot, and taking 
it by one of its ears, raised it like a sUng towards thoBO obstU 
nato follows, and protended to hurl it at thorn, crying, “Iloro, 
you rascals I ” At this action they all fled in horror } niul 
Kenzo saw nothing but tho hacks of Ids onoinij's, and liools 
which bounded rapidly through tho air, like tlio liammorH in 
a olothior’a mill. 

A howl a£ triumph arose among tho ii stormy hurst 

of laughter, a prolonged “Khl” as an accompaniment, so to 
say, to this fuguo. 

“ Aha I look if wo don’t know how to protoot hoimst fol- 
lows 1” said the saino wwrnWo to llenzo: “ono of us is worth 
more than a hundred of those cowards I ” 

“ Oorlainly, I may say I owe you my life,” replied ho ; “ and 
I thank you with all my heart.” 

“Not a word, not a word,” answered tlio monatto: “you 
deserve it j one can see you’re ii liravo young follow. You 
do right to poi.soi/ iluiso rascals 5 anoint away, extirpate all 
those who are good for nothing, except when they’re dcaid; 
for in reward for tho lifo wo load, tlioy only curse ns, and 
keep saying that wliou tho x>esiilonoo is over, tlmy’Jl have uii 
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all Iiangcid. They muat bo fiiiisliod boforo tlio pestilonooj 
the monatti only munt. bo loft to chant vicloiy and rovol in 
Milan." 

“ Lon}^ Uvo tlio yosiUloiioo, and death to iho rabble 1 " ox- 
oluiniod tlio othor j and with thio beautiful toa«t ho pul tlio 
flaalc to hia inoutli, and holding it witli botli liis hands amidst 
Ihu joltingH of tlio cart, look a long draught, and then handed 
it to Uoir/o, saying, ” Drink to our health." 

“ 1 wish it you uU, with iny whole hoavfc,” said llonzo, “but 
I’m Jiol. tlursty : I don’t fool inclination to driuk just 
now." 

“ YouVo hud a Itjio fright, it flooms,’^ said tlio monatto. 
“Ton loolc like a Imj'inloaa croaturo enough j you should liavo 
anothov bum than that to bo a poiaonor.” 

“ hot ovoryhddy do na ho can," said the othor. 

“ lloi’o, givi^it nio," hhUI one of tlio.Ho on foot at the side of 
tlio oar, “for J, too, want to drink anotlicr cup to tlio lioalth 
of Ilia honor, wlio lindH hinwolf in aiiuli capital company . . . 
tlioro, Uioro, jimt Uicro, among that ologant oavniigcful." 

And with uue of his hideoua and cursod grins ho pointed to 
the (5iU’t in front of Ihat upon wJiich our poor Konzo was soatoch 
'I'hon, composing his face to mi o.'cpimsion of sorioiisnoss still 
inoro whikod un<l revolting, lie nuulo a bow in tliut direction, 
iimlrcHiinicd: “Jilay it plciiso you, my lord, to lot a poorwroioh 
oC a i»o)irt(/a taste a little of tins wine from your eoUav? Mind 
you, sir i oiir way of life ia only ho ho : wo have tukon you into 
our (larriiigo to give yon a ride into tlm country j and tlion it 
taken very liLLlo wiiio to do liiinn to your lordHhips ! the poor 
monaiii havo good hUuiuicIih.” 

And lunidsi. the hmd laughs of his companions, ho took tlio 
Ihisk, luul lifted it up, but, before drinkiug, turned to Kenao, 
ll.xi!d 1 mm oyoH on IiIh face, and aaid to him, with a certain air 
<»f Hijoniful iiompuHMton : “TIio devil, with whom you have made 
agreement, niuHi: Im very young ; for if wo hadn’t boon hy to 
rcseiio you, lioM have given you mighty ussiBlnnco." And 
amidst a fresh burst of liiHghUi*, ho applied, the flagon to Ida 
lipH. 

“Give US Homo I Wliatl give uh flome I *’ slioutod many 
voicoH from the preoiHling cur. Tho ruiliaii, liaying swallowed 
as muoU hh he wIhIkmI, liaiided tho groat llask with both luvndB 
inlo tlnme of liis felUnv-vufliimB, who coiitiuucd passing it round, 
until one of Uiem, having emptied it, gniapod it by the nook, 
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aluiig it round in the air two or tliroo times, and dashed it to 
atoms upon the pavomont, crying, « Long live the postilenoo 1 " 
Ho then broke into one of their licoutious ballads, and was 
soon accomptiuied by all the rest of this depraved olioriis. 

THE liALLAD OF JDHAS iSCAHIOT.* 

By HOBBUT BUCHANAN. 

[lloniiHT \Vir,UAMS Buoiunan, Kiigllah author, was born In Watwlclcsblre, 
AngaBt 18, 1811 j oducalod In Qln^ow, muI becauio a nvaa o( lottoin in T.ouilon. 
Beaidoa innny Hliort poems, ho has wiiiloii “Nivpolooii Pallon’* niul “Tlio Pmniiv 
of Ktnga” (1871), and “Tho City of Dreams” (1888) ; sovoral HuoccHnful pliiys; 
and Bomo novels, JtioludUig “Tho Shadow of tlio Sword” (1H78), “ A OhiUi o£ 
NaUn'o” (1870), ami "Poxglovo Manor” (1884). 

’d’wAs tho body of Judas Iscariot 
Lay in tho Field of Blood ; * 

^Twas tho soul of Judos laoaviot 
Bosido tho body otood. 

Black was tho earth by night, 

And black wa.s tho skyj 
Black, black wore tho broken clouds, 

Though tho red moon wont by. 

'Twas the body of Jwilaa Iscariot 
{Strangled and dead lay Ihoro ; 

’Twas tho soul of Judas Iscariot 
Looktul oil it ill despair. 

Tho broath of tho World caino and wonli 
Like a sick mau’fl in restj 
Drop by drop on tho World'u eyes 
I'liQ dows foil cool aud bleat. 

Thou tho soul of Jiidns Istuiriol 
Did make a goiillo moan; 

“T will bury undoriioath the ground 
My ilo.sh and blood and bono. 

I will bury doop bouoath tlio soil, 

Jjost mortals look thoroon, 

And wlioii tho wolf aud raven ooino 
T’jio body will ho gono I 
Tho Hlonos of the iiold aro sharp as steel. 

And hard and cold, God wot; 

And 1 must hear my body honec 
Hiitil I Ibul a spoli.” 

' By iiiiraiUion of liio iiiiUmr kihI OhnUo A Wimhu. 
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Uvo HOv\l of Judas Isoatiot, 
yo gi'uii and gaunt and gray, 
liaised tho body of Judas laoavioi 
And oari’iod it away. 

And na ho Imro it from the fteld 
Ua io\ioh WU3 cold (is ioo, 

And Lho ivory toctli witliiu iUo jaw 
llnitlod aloud like dico. 

As ilio Bonl of Judas lacaviot 
Oarriuil its loud with pain, 

'I’hc I'lyo of floavnn, Hko a lanUiorii's oyo, 

Opened and slnil again. 

] lal i lio walked, mid half lie soomed 
Lifted on Iho cold wind; 

,lJe did not turn, for chilly liantls 
Wore pushing from Ixihind, 

' 'Plio first place that he enmo unto 
n, wan tho opoii wold, 

And underneath woro prickly wliins, 

And a wind that blow so cold. 

'L'lic next plaeo that ho oamo iinlu 
It wft« a slJignaut pool, 

And when he thmv tho liody in 
It iioated liglit as wool, 
llo drew Iho body on ins back, 

And it was drijiping chill, 

And Iho noxt place ho oamo unto 
Wan a <lro.H« upon a hill •— 

A i'rosH upon tho windy lull. 

And a croHfl on either side} 

'riu'oo skolotouH that Hwiug tUoveou 
Who had hoim imioiliod, 

And on tho luiddlo ovossbar aal 
A white Dovo shnuboring} 

Dim it. sat in tho dim light, 

With its head boncatb its wing. 

And undornooth tho middle Gross 
A gravo yawned wide and vast, 

Hut tho soul of Judas THCuriob 
Hhivored mid glided past. , 

'.rho fourth place tlint ho onnio unto 
It was tho llrig of Dread, 

And tho groat lorronts ruablug down 
Wove deep and swift and red. 
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Hq davotl liot lliiig tho body in 
For foar of faces dim, 

And arms were waved in tho wild water 
To thrusfc.it back to him. 

^Twas tlio soul of Judas Iscariot 
Turned from llio Brig of Dread, 

And tho dveaxlful foam of tho ^vild water 
Had splashed tho body rod. 

X’or days and niighta ho wnndorcd on 
Upon au open plain, 

And tho days wont by like blinding mist, 

And tho nights liko rimhing rain. 

For days and niglils ho wandorcd on 
All through the Wood of Woo, 

And Iho nights went by Hko moaning wind, 

And tho days liko drifting snow. 

f 

'Twos tlio soul of Judas Iscariot 
Oamo with a weary faco — 

Alono, ivloiio, and all alono, 

Alono in a lonely place, 
lie wandorod oast, ho wandered west, 

And hoard no human sound; 

For months and years, in griof and loai-a, 
ilo wandered round, and round ; 

For months and years, in griof and Loars, 

Ilo walked tho silent night. 

Then the soul of Judos Jsoariot 
Povooivod a far-oif light — 

A far-off light across tho waste 
As dim as dim might bo, 

That oamo and wont like tho lighUiouso gleam 
On a black night at sou. 

’'J'was tho soul of Judas Isoaviob 
Crawled to tho diataut gleam, 

And tho rain caino down, and the rain was blown 
Against him with a soroain. 

For days and nights ho wandorcd on, 

I’ushcd on by hands hohind, 

And tlu^’divys wont by liko black, bliiolv rain, 

And Uio nights liko rushing wind. 

"rwaw the soul of Judas Iscariot, 

Btvango, and sad, and tall, 
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Slooil all alono at doml of niglif. 

Doforo a lighlod luUl } 

And llio wold was while with anew, 

And Ilia foobinavka black and damp, 

Anil tlio Kboafe of the ailvovn. iiioon avoao 
Holding her yellow lamp ; 

And Uio iciolos woto on the oavoa, 
jVud tlio walla woi-e deep with while, 

And tho shadowfl oC the rugsIh witliiii 
Paaaed on the window light. 

'L'hu aliudowa of tho wedding gnoats 
Did Bliaugoly oomo and go, 

And tUo body of Judas lacariot 
Lay Hli-oUdiod along tho snow ; 

TUo l>ndy of Judns Iscariot 
Tiuy st,i'oUduMl along tlm snow. 

’’lUwH tho mml of Jwdas Tsoaviot 
Uau H\YiCtly l-o and froj 
T’o aiwl fi'o, and up and down, 

Ho van so Hwiflly thovo, 

Aft vouud and round tho frozen polo 
(Uidoih tlio loan wlnto bear. 

’'I'wiKi the lU’ldoKi'ooin oat at the table head, 
And the lights burnt bright and oloavj 
" Ob, wiio 1 h that,” tlio Dridogroom said, 

“ ■\Vlio 3 o weary font I lioar V ” 

’Twns 0110 looked from tho lighted hall, 

And aiiHwoi'od soft and low: 

" U is a wfdf rmm iip and dowji, 

With a blank track in tho snow.” 

Tlio bridegroom in his roho of whilo 
Hal. at the table bond; 

" ( )h, wlio 18 that who moans without ?” 

Tho Ides, sod Bridegroom said. 

'Twim one looked from tho lighted hall, 

And answoted lloroo and lows 
"^Tis the »oul of Judas Iscariot 
Uliding to ami fro.” 

’Twflft tho soul of Jndns Iscariot 
Did hiisli itself and aland, 

And saw tho Bridegroom at tho door 
With a light in his hand. 
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The JBi'idcgroom alood in the <)X)ou door, 

And ho -was el ad in whiU*. 

And far witliin tlio Lord’s Supper 
Was spread so broad niid bright 
’J’lio Ilridogroom shaded his eyes and Inokod, 
And his face was bright t(» see : 

What dost thou hero at tlio Lord’s Stippor 
With thy body’s sins?” said ho. 

’Ihvas the soul of Judas Iscaiiob 
Stood black, and sad, and baro { 

**I have w.andorcd many nights and days; 

'I'herG is no light olsewhoro.” 

’Twaa the wedding guests cried out within, 
And their eyes wore fierce and bright; 

“ Scourge the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Away into tho night I ” 

Tlio ih'idogroom stood in the opon door, 

And ho waved hands still and slow, 

And tho tliird time that lie waved his lianda 
T’ho air was thick with snowj 
And of every flake of falling snow, 

Before it tonohed tho ground, 

Tlicro oaino a dove, and a thousand doves 
Made swoot sound. 

”Xwaa tho body of Judas Iscariot 
Bloated away full fleet, 

And tlio wings of tho ilovoa that bare it off 
Wore hko its winding slioot. 

’Twas tlio Bridegroom stood at the open door, 
And beckoned, smiling swoot; 

’Xwas tho soul of Jndas Iscariot 
Stole in, and fell at Iiis foot. 

“Tho Holy Siippor is sproad within, 

And the many oandlos sliiiio, 

And I have waited long for Iheo 
Before I poured tho wine I” 

Tho supper wino is poured at last, 

Tho lights burn bright and fair, 

Isoario^ washes tho Bridegroom’s foot, 

And dries thorn with his hair. 




